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ENAMEL AND ENAMELLING. 


An enamel is a vitreous substance used for paint- 
ing on glass, porcelain, &c., and for covering metals 
with various kinds of useful and ornamental work. 
When the painting is complete, or the metal co- 
vered, adhesion is produced by exposing the article 
to a temperature sufficiently high to fuse the ena- 
mel. Hence there are several conditions which 
enamels are required to fulfil: they must be fusible 
atacertain moderate temperature ; they must adhere 
strongly to the glass, porcelain, or metal to which 
they are applied; they must have a certain trans- 
parency or opacity, such as will enable the artist to 
produce the effects of a finished picture; they must 
preserve a smooth vitreous appearance after fusion, 
and be sufficiently hard to resist the friction of solid 
substances; they must be insoluble in water, and 
also resist the action of the atmosphere. Enamel- 
ling is capable of producing pictures in the highest 
degree of art, some of which are really surprising, 
both in regard to harmony and contrast of color, 
and to minuteness of finish and size. Many of the 
breastpins executed in enamel are gems, which, 
from the peculiar nature of the operation required 
to produce them, would seem almost miraculous. 
The ancients carried this art to a very high perfec- 
tion, and occasionally beautiful specimens of their 
work are found, of which nothing is known either 
of the composition used or the mode of applying it. 
Then, as at present, each artist made a mystery of 
the means which succeeded best with him, and thus 
a multitude of curious processes have been buried 
with their authors. Another cause contributes 
powerfully to this sort of declension in the arts. 
Among the vast number of recipes which have been 
published for the formation of the enamels, there 
are several in which substances are mentioned which 





cannot now be procured, whether owing to a change 
of denomination, or because the substances cannot 
now be found in commerce, or because they are not 
of the same nature as of old. The Venetians are 
still in possession of the best enamel processes, and 
they supply the French and other nations with the 
best kind of enamel of every colored shade. The 
process of enamelling is the most difficult of all 
others to describe ; and, in the following pages, we 
only endeavor to give the reader an insight, to a 
certain extent, into the manipulations and difficulties 
required to be overcome in the production of the 
many beautiful efforts in the art which are seen in 
the shop of almost every jeweller. 

The tools used in enamelling are: 1. An agate 
pestle and mortar to grind the enamel. 2. A small 
riveting hammer. 3. A flat spatula, seven-eighths 
of an inch broad, and a little thicker than those used 
for paint knives. 4. A spatula rather thicker than 
the last, but of equal breadth ; one side of this is 
flat and the other a little curved. It must be of 
good steel, and is used to spread the hard enamel 
on the copper. 5. A spatula, Fig. 1, for spreading 


Fig. 1. 


the hard enamel on the under side of the copper ; 
this is called the bottom spatula; it is similar to the 
setting spatula, but broader at the end. 6. A quill 
cut like a toothpick, for clearing the enamel out of 
the centre holes. 7. Two damask napkins for dry- 
ing the water from the enamels. 8. A small basin 
with a cover to hold the enamel used for the tops 
of the dial plates. 9. A gallipot to hold the enamel 
that is used for the bottoms. 10. A cylindrical 


block of wood to fix the copper on when it is ready 
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to have the enamel laid on the top. This for com- 
mon sized plates may be about one and a half inch 
diameter and six inches long. Soft wax is fixed at 
one end of this, so as to form a kind of cap to the 
block. 11. A box or tray to hold the plates when 
the enamel is spread on them. It may be about 
sixteen inches long, nine broad, and one and a half 
deep. 12. A small steel-faced anvil to hold in the 
hand to break the enamel on. The face may be 
about one inch in diameter. 

The soft glass enamel, which is bought by the 
enameller in cakes, is prepared by him for use in 
the following manner: It is first broken up with the 
riveting face of the hammer, any parts colored with 
black and red streaks being rejected, as they would 
contaminate the whole of the enamel. When it is 
broken up into fragments, not larger than small 
peas, it is carefully ground with water in the agate 
mortar, and the fine powder into which it is gradu- 
ally reduced is washed away four or five times dur- 
ing the grinding, by filling the mortar with clean 
water, and agitating the enamel with the broad flat 
spatula, stirring it up from the bottom, till the wa- 

‘ter appears quite milky : the enamel should then be 
allowed to settle to the bottom, and the water poured 
off. Great care must be taken to keep off specks of 
dirt, as these will form specks on the surface of the 
dial-plates. The grinding must be continued until 
the enamel is reduced to the fineness of fine grain 
gunpowder; although, for some purposes, it need not 
be finer than maw-seed. When completely ground, 
and the flour washed away, the enamel is kept un- 
der water in the covered basin until ready for use. 

The Venetian hard enamel that is used for bot- 
toms is broken up with the hammer, and then 
crushed in a cylindrical iron mortar, with a pestle 
fitting into it. Having been pounded until it is as 
fine as the glass enamel, it is ground in the agate 
mortar tv an almost impalpable powder. This ena- 
mel is not to be washed, as the flour is in this case 
of use. When the enamel is ground, it is kept un- 
der water ready for use, for, if allowed to get dry 
after being ground, it must be worked up again in 
the agate mortar, otherwise it is likely to blister in 
the fire. 

The Venetian hard enamel, such as is to be used 
for the faces or tops of dial-plates, is selected with 
care, so that the color may be pure. It is then 
placed on a piece of platinum in an enameller’s 
muffle, and heated to redness; it is to be suddenly 
quenched in very clean spring water, which will 
cause it to split up in very small pieces, which are 
ground in the agate mortar. The enamel is broken 
up in this way to avoid using the hammer and steel 
pestle, because, if a small particle of steel gets into 
the enamel, it will do mischief. The flour separated 
during the washings is allowed to subside, and is 
added to the gallipot with that which is used for 
bottoms. When the enamel is ground sufficiently 
fine, it is kept in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, with 
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acid. 

All these preparatory steps being taken, we now 
proceed to show, first, the method of enamelling 
with soft glass enamel. A napkin is laid on the 
work-board, four times doubled: the copper is to be 
held in the left hand with the feet upwards, and a 
small quantity of the hard enamel for bottoms is 
taken out of the gallipot on the end of the bottom 
spatula, and spread roughly on the copper, covering 
it closely up to the feet and centre holes. It is then 
laid between the folds of the cloth, till a little of the 
water is absorbed, when it must be smoothly spread 
with the convex side of the spatula. If too much 
of the water be not removed, the enamel can be 
easily spread from the parts where it lies thickest 
to those that are too thin, until a general evenness 
is produced. It must then be smoothly spread by 
drying it more with the napkin, and spreading it 
again with the spatula, pressing more lightly as the 
enamel gets dry. The centre hole must be cleared 
out by twisting the quill in it, and the operation of 
laying the bottom is then completed. 

A clean napkin is next folded and placed on the 
board, so as to hang over the edge about three or 
four inches, a weight being put on it to prevent its 
being dragged down. When the wax upon the lay- 
ing-block has been softened and made of a shape fit 
to receive the copper, the latter must be placed 
evenly on, and the feet pressed into the wax, till the 
under enamelled surface of the copper nearly touches 
it. Or this is better done by placing the setting 
block on the copper and pressing it down, for in this 
way the shape of the copper is preserved, and the 
upper side secured from the perspiration of the 
hands, which might cause the enamel to blister. 
The copper is next brushed clean with a soft bair- 
brush, or a hare’s foot, taking care not to leave any 
of the hard enamel on the surface, or about the 
edge. The block with the copper on it is now to be 
held in the left hand, and a small quantity of the 
glass enamel is to be taken upon the end of a flat 
spatula, and laid upon the copper near the centre 
hole, taking care not to let the water pass through 
the centre hole, as that would take the enamel from 
the bottom, which could not be replaced without in- 
juring the enamel on the top, and so the two kinds 
would get mixed, and both be spoiled. When a 
sufficient quantity of the glass enamel has been put 
upon the copper, it must be roughly spread by re- 
peatedly indenting the edge of the flat spatula into 
the enamel, crossing it in all directions till it lies of 
a uniform thickness all over the copper. The ine- 
qualities thus formed on the surface may be reduced 
by just tapping the side of the block two or three 
times with the edge of the spatula. The water which 
this operation will cause to flow on the surface of 
the enamel must be dried a little with the corner of 
the cloth, but not so much as to render the enamel 
difficult to be moved. The side, or part of the ena- 
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mel which is too thick, must be reduced by remov- 
ing a portion of it to places that appear deficient. 
This is done by spreading the spatula over the ena- 
mel, turning the block round with the fingers and 
thumb of the left hand, till it lies generally even. 
It is then dried again with the napkin, and the sur- 
face made smoother by passing the spatula over it 
in all directions, bearing a little harder on the ena- 
mel as it gets drier. As this rubbing and spreading 
of the enamel will attract the moisture to the sur- 
face, and prevent the enamel from lying smoothly, 
it must be dried again and laid by, passing the spa- 
tula lightly over the surface. In determining the 
thickness of the enamel, allowance must be made 
for its more bulky, granulated state, previous to 
melting. In enamelling the tops of convex plates, 
the shoulder, which is about one quarter of the dis- 
tance from the edge to the centre, should be laid 
somewhat thicker than towards the edge, because 
the edge being lower than the centre, the enamel, 
when in a fluid state in the fire, will flow down to 
it, and thus produce an equality of thickness on all 
parts of the copper. When the copper is covered, 
it must be carefully removed from the block by gent- 
ly raising it with the back of the thumb-nail under 
the edge, and as near each of the feet as possible. 
It is then to be placed in the covered tray and kept 
from dust till wanted for firing. 

In hard enamelling, the copper, made chemically 
clean, is fixed on the laying-block as before, and a 
coat of soft enamel first laid on, about two-thirds of 
the thickness of that used in soft enamelling. This 
must be fired till the enamel is melted down to a 
tolerably smooth surface, and when cold, should any 
specks of dirt appear, they must be cut out with the 
point of a square graver whetted to a very obtuse 
angle. The plate must then be put for a short time 
into a solution of nitrous acid, just strong enough to 
cleanse the scale from the edge of the copper: it 
must then be washed in clean water. The plate is 
next fixed on the laying-block, the wax being made 
soft enough to admit the feet without any great 
pressure. A small quantity of hard enamel, tho- 
roughly purified of the acid by washing in several 
waters, must next be spread equally over the whole 
surface of the plate, and the corner of a clean nap- 
kin laid upon it to absorb a portion of the water. 
The enamel can then be spread more equally over 
the surface of the plate: when nearly smooth and 
of equal thickness, it must be dried again, and the 
spreading be continued for ten minutes, rubbing it 
evenly in every direction till it is compressed as 
closely as possible. 

The next process is gring, by which the enamel 
is melted into a uniform mass on the surface of the 
copper. The apparatus used is a ring for supporting 
the edge of the dial while in the fire, so that the feet 
may not come in contact with any substance, or they 
would be loosened. These rings are made of one 
part pipeclay and two parts black-lead. To prevent 
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the adhesion of the enamel to the ring, one part of 
the ring is made like the frustum of a very obtuse- 
angled hollow cone, while the other side forms a 
plane perpendicular to the sides of the cylindrical 
parts. The dial being laid in the hollow side will 
just touch it at the part where the copper is bare, 
and thus prevent the adhesion of the enamel, espe- 
cially if this part of the ring be first rubbed with 
fine whiting. When the dial is placed on the 
ring, both are set on a flat circular stone, or a slab 
of Stourbridge clay, and as the dial must be kept 
turning in the fire during the whole time of melting 
in order to be equally heated, the slab with the ring 
and dial upon it is set upon a-small piece of clay 
moulded into the segment of a sphere five inches in 
diameter. The enamellers call this arrangement a 
turner ; it is shown in section, Fig. 2, in which a is 
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a curved dial for a watch without a brass edge; B 
the ring; c the slab or planch ; and p the turner. 

The furnace being sufficiently heated, the ena- 
melled plates must be laid upon the hearth on a 
ring of proper size, and they are left until the moist- 
ure is entirely evaporated. The planch having been 
raised to nearly a white heat in the fire, is with- 
drawn, and-the plate and ring set on it as nearly as 
possible in the centre: when the whole is to be 
placed on the turner under the muffle and kept in 
motion until it assumes one uniform surface. It 
must then be withdrawn with the tongs, and another 
treated in the same way, till the whole day’s work 
is fired: this may vary from three to six dozen 
plates. 

It seldom haprens that a plate will come out of 
the fire free from small black or green specks. The 
union of so many small particles will also produce 
an unpleasing mottled appearance. The specks 
must be removed by a square graver. The centre 
hole of the copper and also the edge will appear to 

erise above the surface of the enamel: these are to be 
carefully filed down, and the plate is then ready for 
using off, i. e., rubbing the surface on a gritstone 
with fine sand and water until the glazed appear- 
ance is removed, and a uniform rough surface is 
produced, This removes the mottled appearance, 
and gives a more equal convexity to the plate. It 


‘ also removes the semi-transparent appearance of the 


; 
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> enamel, and greatly increases its intense whiteness 


and beautiful opacity. After the using off, the plates 
are brushed with a stiff hair brush and wet sand, 
then washed in clean water and dried. They are 
now ready for the finishing fire. 

The holes left in picking out the specks are filled 
up with the finest enamel, almost as fine as flour, 
and the plate, being placed in a proper sized ring, 
is set on the iron hearth of the furnace, gradually 
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bringing it nearer to the fire until it attains such a 
heat as will permit it to be placed in the hottest part 
without danger of cracking. The ring and plate 
are then lifted upon the planch with the tongs, and 
kept in motion until a white heat is attained. This 
being done, it must be taken out of the fire and 
blown upon with the breath for a few seconds, and 
immediately returned to the heat: this will bring 
out a beautiful gloss, and a degree of whiteness not 
attained by other means. The proper effect being 
produced, the plate must be withdrawn and set to 
cool gradually. If free from specks, the plate is 
ready for the next process: if specks exist, they can 
only be removed with the graver (omitting the 
using-off), and the firing must be repeated. 

In firing hard enamel dials, the heat must not be 
so great, and the plate must be taken from the fire 
as soon as the enamel is found to form a tolerably 
compact body. 

The hours, &c., are painted on the dial in a soft 
black enamel prepared for the purpose. It is ground 
very fine in an agate mortar, and mixed with oil of 
spike-lavender until sufficiently diluted. A mark 
is made with a file on the edge of the dial, to indi- 
cate the place of number XII. Then, with the as- 
sistance of a division plate and its index, the divi- 
sions are slightly traced from the centre with a 
black lead pencil. The circular lines which contain 
the divisions of the hours, minutes, &c., are pre- 
viously traced with compasses, one point of which is 
furnished with a cone, and the other with a port- 
crayon and pencil. When the painting is perfectly 
dry, the dial is once more fired. 

The foregoing details contain most of the pro- 
cesses of the enameller. In ornamental enamelling, 
when the enamel is not intended to cover the whole 
surface of the plate, it is necessary to form a lodg- 
ment for it. The outlines of the design are there- 
fore first drawn upon the plate with a black-lead 
pencil, and then traced with a graver. The spaces 
inclosed within the outlines of the design must then 
be deepened by proper tools, equal to the height 
which would have been given by the ridge or bor- 
der had the plate been intended to be enamelled 
all over. This deepening is effected with a flat 
graver; and it must be everywhere of equal depth, 
for if any raised portions be left, the enamel falls 
away, or is so thin in those parts as to show the 
metal through. The bottom of the lodgments for 
the enamel must be slightly hatched or roughened 
with the end of a small riffler file, broken square 
across, for the purpose of affording a hold to the 

Fig. 3. 
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enamel. The plate is then thoroughly cleaned, and 
is next covered with a coat of white enamel laid 
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upon it wetted with water, much skill being required 
to bring the enamel into contact with the ridges or 
borders of the design. The spatula used in spread- 
ing the enamel is shown in two positions, a and 6, 
Fig. 3. A form of tongs used by enamellers is 
shown in Fig. 4. 





In some cases, the design is produced by stamp- 
ing a steel die upon a gold strip, and the hollows 
thereby produced are filled up with differently co- 
lored enamels by means of a steel point. This me- 
thod calls for the display of much skill ard taste on 


the part of the enameller. The enamels are mixed 
with water or with oil of lavender, according to cir- 
cumstances; several layers are usually applied, the 
object being fired between the application of every 
two layers. 

Previous to firing, the plate is laid upon a piece 
of sheet-iron, Fig. 5, pierced with small holes, and 


Fig. 5. 





put upon hot ashes to expel the moisture, and to 
raise it to the proper temperature for introducing it 
into the muffle ; for, if inserted cold, it would cause 
the enamel to fly off. 

The enamelling of cast-iron vessels and other 
hollow ware for saucepans, &c., is an art which was 
introduced in the year 1799, and again in 1839. In 
the latter case, large sums of money have been ex- 
pended in perfecting the processes, taking out 
patents, and contesting the patent right. In the 
former year, Dr. Hickling obtained a patent for a 
process for lining iron vessels, &c., by fusion with a 
vitrifiable mixture, of which there were four kinds :— 

The first was composed of 6 parts calcined flints, 
2 parts of composition or Cornish stone, 9 parts of 
litharge, 6 parts of borax, 1 part of argillaceous 
earth, 1 part of nitre, 6 parts of calx of tin, and 1 
part of purified potash. 

The second consisted of 8 parts of calcined flints, 
8 red lead, 6 borax, 5 calx of tin, and 1 of nitre. 

The third, 12 of potter’s composition, 8 borax, 10 
white lead, 2 nitre, 1 white marble calcined, 1 argil- 
laceous earth, 2 purified potash, and 5 calx of tin. 

The fourth, 4 of calcined flint, 1 potter’s composi- 
tion, 2 nitre, 8 borax, 1 white marble calcined, 4 
argillaceous earth, and 2 calx of tin. 

Each composition to be finely powdered, mixea, 
and fused; when cold, the resulting vitreous mass 
is to be ground, sifted, and levigated with waier. Ih 
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is next mixed up with water or gum-water, and 
brushed over the interior of the vessel to be coated, 
and then fused in a mufile. 

The fusibility of the coating is to vary according 
to the heat which is to be applied to the vessel when 
in use. For this purpose the proportions of the 
siliceous and fluxing materials were varied. The use 
of lead in this process is very dangerous, and ought 
on no accovnt to be allowed. 

In May, 1839, Messrs. Clarke obtained a patent 
for coating iron saucepans in such a way as to pre- 
vent the enamel from cracking or splitting from the 
effects of fire, The vessel is first cleaned with dilute 
sulphuric acid, then boiled in pure water. The com- 
position is next applied. This consists of 100 lbs. 
of calcined ground flints and 50 lbs. of borax cal- 
cined and finely ground: the mixture to be fused 
and gradually cooled. Forty pounds of this mix- 
ture are then ground with water with 5 lbs. of potter’s 
clay into a pasty mass, such as will form a coat on 
the inner surface of a vessel about one-sixth of an 
inch thick. This coating is set by putting the ves- 
selina warm room. The second coating or glazing 
is then applied. This consists of 125 lbs. of white 
glass without lead, 25 lbs. of borax, 20 lbs. of soda 
in crystals, all pulverized together and vitrified 
by fusion, then ground, cooled in water, and dried. 
To 45 lbs. of this mixture 1 Ib. of soda is to be 
added; the whole mixed in hot water, and, when 
dry, pounded. A portion of this powder is sifted 
finely and evenly over the internal surface of the 
vessel while the first coating is still moist. The 
vessel is dried in a stove at the temperature of 
212°; next heated gradually in a kiln or muffle 
until the glaze fuses. The vessel is then taken 
out and glaze powder dusted over the glaze al- 
ready in fusion, and the vessel is again heated. 
This makes the enamel smoother and sounder 
than can be effected by a single application. 

Dr. Ure gives the following dimensions for an 
oven, or muffle, used for coating metals with ena- 
mel: “ The outside 8 feet square, with 14-inch 
walls; the interior muffle 4 feet square at bottom, 
rising six inches at the sides, and then arched over; 
the crown may be 18 inches high from the floor; 
the muffle should be built of fire-brick 24 inches 
thick. Another arch is turned over the first one, 
which second arch is 7 inches wider at the bottom, 
and 4 inches higher at the top. A 9-inch wall 
under the bottom of the mufile at its centre divides 
the fireplaces into two, sixteen inches wide each, 
and three feet three inches long. The flame of the 
fire plays between the two arches and up through a 
3-inch flue in front, and issues from the top of the 
arch through three holes about four inches square. 
These open into a flue 10 < 9 inches, which runs 
into the chimney. 

“ The materials for the enamel body (ground flint, 
potter’s clay, and borax) are first mixed together 
and then put into a reverberatory furnace, 6 feet 6 
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inches long, by 3 feet 4 inches wide, and 12 inches 
high. The flame from an 18-inch fireplace passes 
over the hearth. The materials are spread over the 
floor of the oven about 6 inches thick, and ignited 
or fritted for four or five hours, until they begin to 
heave and work like yeast, when another coating is 
put on the top, also six inches thick, and fired again ; 
and so on the whole day. If it be fired too much, 
it becomes hard and too refractory to work in the 
muffies. The glaze is worked in an oven similar to 
the above. It may be composed of about one-half 
borax and one-half of Cornish stone in a yellowish 
powder procured from the potteries. This is fritted 
for ten hours, and then fused into a glass, which is 
ground up for the glaze.” 

Before concluding this article, we must notice the 
art of enamelling by the lamp, by which small arti- 
cles are modelled from tubes and rods of glass, and 
of enamel of various sizes and colors. 

The enameller’s table is represented in Fig. 6, 
arranged for four workmen. Below is a large pair 
of double bellows, set in action by the foot of one 
of the men for the purpose of producing a blast from 
a tube, which, acting on the flame of each lamp after 



































Fig.6. ENAMELLER’S TABLE. 


the manner of a blowpipe, lengthens it and con- 
tracts it into a narrow point, the heat of which is 
very great. Below the table, and in its thickness, 
are grooves covered with parchment, which serve to 
conduct the blast to glass tubes placed opposite each 
lamp. These tubes or blowpipes are of glass, curved 
at their upper ends so as to direct the blast into the 
middle of the flame; and they are adjusted by 
being held in a perforated cork, which exactly fills 
and closes the hole in the table. When only one 
person is at work, he sits before the lamp which is 
close to the pedal of the bellows, all the other blow- 
pipes being removed and the holes closed with 
corks. A shade of tin plate is placed over the flame 
to shield the man’s face from the heat and glare, 
the tip of the flame being left visible; and by day 
the apartment is made obscure, because the man can 
work with more precision by the light of his lamp 
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than by the mixture of artificial and natural light. 
When at work, he holds in his left hand the work to 
be executed, or the iron or brass wires which serve 
to support the figure: he then conducts with his 
right hand the thread or bead of enamel softened by 
the flame of the lamp. 

The manipulations of the enameller cannot well 
be described. They are the result of much practice, 
which ought to be directed by good taste. The glass 
and enamelled toys which are usually sold are sadly 
deficient in taste, however much we may admire the 
manual skill with which they are produced. As an 
example of this kind of work, suppose the enameller 
is about to form a swan. He takes a tube of white 
enamel, closes one end of it with the flame of the 
lamp, and, when sufficiently heated, he blows it into 
a kind of bottle, to which he gives the shape of the 
body of the bird: he then lengthens and bends the 
neck, forms the head, the beak, and the tail; after 
which, with a solid rod of enamel of the proper 
eolor, he makes the eyes; lastly, he opens the beak, 





forms the wings and feet, and the rude resemblance 
of a swan is finished. 

Far more beautiful and satisfactory is the produc- 
tion of that elegant substance known as spun-glass, 
which the enameller makes in the following manner: 
He takes a slip of plate-glass and makes it red-hot ; 
he then draws it out into a thread with pincers and 
attaches it to a reel, which he moves rapidly round, 
holding the slip of glass all the time in the point of 
the flame. In a short time, a skein of glass is 
formed of great fineness and of the lustre of satin. 
By using rods of different colors, the glass threads 
may be varied in a beautiful manner. A tuft of 
spun-glass fixed upon a point upon the prime con- 
ductor of an electrical machine in action is a strik- 
ing object. 

The enameller also makes artificial eyes, and, if 
skilful, he will so imitate the colors of the natural 
eye that it is difficult to distinguish it from the real 
one in a person wearing it. 
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YOUNG HOSPITAL NURSE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


PART I. 


“T REALLY don’t know what to do about it, Emily. 
I’m afraid your father would not like it, if he was 
home.” 

“ But, mother, there cannot be the least harm. 
It is not as if I were going into a fever ward. Don’t 
you know Dr. White told us all the wards were kept 
entirely separate? They do not have even the same 
nurses.” 

“If I thought you could do any good,” Mrs. 
Montgomery said, hesitatingly. 

“T’m sure I can,” pleaded the young girl. “Just 
suppose, mother, if you were sick among strangers, 
how it would comfort you to see a familiar face, even 
if you had every care and attention! And fruit is 
always nice, you know. I can take her some of 
those largest peaches, and arrange them nicely, so 
they will look tempting. And then I could see if 
she wants anything.” 

“ Margaret can see that to-night. She shall go 
just as soon as tea is over.” 

“ But that will be too late, mother. No one is 
admitted after sun-down ; and I will be back before 
dinner. Please let me go.” 

“ If I was sure it was not improper to let you go 
alone. I do wish your father was home.” 

Mrs. Montgomery was so accustomed to leave 
everything to her husband's decision that she scarce- 
ly knew how to act for herself. Emily, on the con- 
trary, more like her father, was quick in impulse 
and quick in action. She did not like to discuss 





motives when she felt an intuitive conviction they 
were perfectly right. She had just heard that her 
old nurse had been admitted to the hospital the day 
before with a fractured limb, and she already had 
her-bonnet in her hand when she came into her mo- 
ther’s room to ask permission to visit her. 

Mrs. Montgomery was really perplexed. She had 
been very sorry for Mrs. Baker all day, and had 
said, “ Dear me, how very unfortunate!” She had 
even intended to send the waiter to see if there was 
anything needed, when the household work should 
be through; but Emily’s proposition was quite 
startling. She had a vague idea of typhus fever 
and smallpox connected with hospitals, and she did 
not know whether it would be considered proper for 
a young lady to enter one without escort. 

“If Dr. White could go with you, Emily,” she 
said, after another moment’s pause, in which the 
impatient Emily nearly twisted the strings off her 
bonnet. 

“ But, mother, you know he never is in at this 
time of day.” 

“Yes—I know. I wish your father was home, 
my dear.” 

“So do I; but he isn’t, and I should think you 
might say yes. Why, I pass the lodge almost every 
day, and I’ve often stopped to look at the beautiful 
grounds. Now, what harm can there be in my 
walking through the door and finding poor Anne ? 
Why, mother, just remember how many nights she ’s 
been up with us children. I’ve heard you saya 
hundred times I never should have lived through 
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the scarlet fever but for her. I’m sure it’s very lit- 
tle to do in return for it, going to look at her, and 
coming away directly.” 

A remembrance of that anxious watch over her 
delicate, only daughter, and the unremitting atten- 
tions which nurse Baker had paid, silenced, at least, 
Mrs. Montgomery’s objections. As the door closed 
upon her daughter, she took up her book again, ar- 
ranged the sofa pillows more comfortably, and 
thought what a strange girl Emily was, and how 
very unlike herself! Then she looked for her fan, 
and concluded that, considering what a warm day 
it was, her room was really very comfortable. She 
wondered how anybody could go out in the hot sun, 
when they might just as well stay at home; “ but 
it was just like Emily, and really very good in her. 
She hoped no sickness would come of it, for what 
would her father say.” And Mrs. Montgomery re- 
turned to her story—a religious novel—and was 
soon absorbed in the delicate distresses of the hero- 
ine, who had disagreed from her lover on some all- 
important doctrinal points. 

Meantime, Emily went singing down stairs, with- 
out a thought of the glaring sun without, or the 
comfort of the cool, shaded parlors within. She 
selected the largest and most tempting-looking 
peaches from the morning’s marketing, and ar- 
ranged them in an open wicker-basket with fresh 
vine-leaves, gathered by herself in the garden. She 
knew that, to an invalid, the arrangement of any- 
thing offered to them is often more tempting than 
the food itself. It is a wonder that she remembered 
to take her parasol, she was so occupied with her 
generous errand ; but it was very well that she did 
so, for it was high noon by this time, and the glare 
from the pavement and the endless rows of brick 
houses was intolerable. She was much more intent 
on shielding the fresh fruit than her face, however, 
and scarcely felt the burning, blinding rays. 

It must be confessed that Emily Montgomery had 
rather a poetical than a practical view of the errand 
she had undertaken. She had often admired the 
hospital grounds, kept in such exquisite order, the 
building of dark gray stone, with its numerous white- 
curtained windows, and thought if she was ever to 
have a long, dangerous illness, she would not mind 
being there herself. Naturally generous and kind- 
hearted, she had already interested herself in those 
charities to which her mother was a liberal sub- 
seriber, and read all the reports of similar associa- 
tions with an earnest desire of aiding them, spring- 
ing as yet rather from an impulse of* good feeling 
than a fixed principle of benevolence. We must 
realize the evil and the good of life alike, must have 
suffered ourselves, and recognized our time and our 
means as devoted to the Master for whom we would 
be worthy stewards, before we can gain that charity 
without which all else “is as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” Of late, Miss Montgomery’s im- 
agination had been captivated by the deseription 





of the order of Protestant Deaconesses, instituted in 
Germany, who spend many years voluntarily in the 
care of the sick and the destitute, bpund by no vows 
but their own free will, and able at any time to re- 
turn to those who had the first and dearest claims 
upon them. She wished there could be such an 
order in this country, for she often felt life ought 
not to be wasted in the idle round of visiting, shop- 
ping, and party-going, in which she saw it pass. 
But what else was there todo? Servants performed 
every duty of her father’s household, leaving her 
scarcely the ordinary resource of the needle. There 
were no younger brothers and sisters to instruct; if 
there had been, they would probably have been sent 
to boarding-schools. She already felt the void of oc- 
cupation, so often mistaken for a void of the heart, 
which every unmarried woman in society is sure to 
find, if not given up to the pomps and vanities. 

Thinking of her poor nurse, planning for her com- 
fort, the thought of surprising her with a visit had 
given her a cheerfulness and energy that she had 
not felt for a long time; and, dwelling on this rather 
than her own personal inconvenience, she arrived 
at the high iron railing that inclosed the court of 
the hospital. The gates closed behind her, and, for 
the first time, she felt a slight timidity as to the 
issue of her adventure ; nor was this at all removed 
by the surly tone and hard eyes of the porter, who 
eyed her suspiciously, with that peculiar look of a 
person accustomed to constant inspection, as she 
very humbly asked for admission. 

His most unpromising eyes fixed themselves on 
the dainty-looking basket of fruit, shaded, but not 
concealed by the vine-leaves, while he demanded 
her “permit.” It was the first time Emily had 
thought of the necessity of a passport, which she 
now understood to ‘be indispensable, and that her 
ignorance, real or pretended, as this Janus might 
see fit to consider it, was entirely against her success 
with him. 

“ Tuesdays and Thursdays,” he condescended to 
explain, “ any friend of the patient was allowed to 
see them ; on the other days, an order from the pro- 
per authorities was required.” 

Miss Montgomery, whose presence of mind and 
ease of address were already noted in society, could 
only hesitate and color before this six feet one and 
a half inches of an Irish porter. But whether he 
considered he had sufficiently impressed her with 
the authority of his position, or looked to the basket 
of fruit as an ultimate bribe, he softened somewhat 
as she stammered forth the past intention of Dr. 
White to bring her there himself, and that his press- 
ing business alone prevented her application to him. 
It was a magic name to the tall porter; an “open 
sesame” it proved; for Dr. White was one of the 
most influential trustees of this venerable iestitu- 
tion, on whose word the comfortable arm-chair and 
five hundred a year of Phelim Burke, in a great 
measure, depended. He, however, made it appear 
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that her admittance was entirely owing to his own 
good-will and pleasure, and, much to her disap- 
pointment, insisted that the peaches should be left 
in his charge, as the prohibition of any delicacies 
brought by the friends of the patients was by all 
means to be strictly enforced. 

Not comprehending the wisdom of this very just 
measure, considering the vagaries of a patient’s ap- 
petite, telling often most fatally on his disease, and 
the preponderance of affection over wisdom in the 
case of sympathizing friends, as a general thing— 
Miss Montgomery slowly followed the direction of 
his hand, glad enough to be admitted at any price. 
She had already, in imagination, encountered the 
fatigues of a long, hot walk to Dr. White’s, waited 
the interminable round of office patients, and read 
the desired passport too late to make any use of it 
for the day. Now she found herself under the 
grateful shade of venerable-looking trees, the close- 
cut lawn on either side being bordered by flowers, 
evidently well cared for, though so late in the season. 

The surgical ward was at some distance from the 
main building, at the extreme end of a hollow 
square, and, in the court immediately surrounding 
it, lounged sick and idle-looking persons, who stared 
on her curiously as she passed. The door was ajar, 
and, as she glanced in, her heart grew sick and 
faint at the row of low iron beds, each tenanted by 
a sufferer, and looking like so many biers bearing 
the dead, the sharp outlines of the extended forms 
being visible beneath the close-drawn sheets, the 
only covering the extreme heat would allow. She 
hesitated for a moment, and a neat-looking Irish 
girl, evidently a laundress of the establishment, left 
her washing by the pump and came forward. 

“Yes, Mrs. Baker was there; received yesterday 
with a fracture, an’ a very bad one,” the girl added, 
an’ she moanin’ the whole entire night, and hadn’t 
eaten the full of a bowl o’ soup, an’ tossin’ wid 
faver.” 

It was a sad picture, and still worse in reality, 
when Emily thridded her way carefully among the 
sufferers, by the girl’s direction, to the bed occupied 
by one she had loved as a foster-mother. The room 
was very high, with glaring whitewashed walls, 
from which the sun was reflected painfully. The 
door stood ajar for whatever breeze might be pazs- 
ing, and the loud talking and laughing of the laun- 
dresses were plainly heard, jarring as they must be to 
the irritated nerves of an invalid. The twelve beds 
were ranged side by side, with scarcely a place for 
a chair between them, and these evidently served 
as tables, for a coarse delf bowl of water stood on 
some, and others held medicine or a well-worn book. 
Shade there was none; no half-closed green lattice 
admitting the air, but tempering the light. There 
was not even a flower, though she had seen the gar- 
dener gathering a choice bouquet as she passed, 
and thought how nice and pleasant it was thus to 
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surround the suffering with those silent sick-room 
ministers. 

Poor nurse Baker was lying with eyes closed, as 
though to shut out some painful object or remem- 
brance ; her lips, contracted with suffering, moved 
as though prayer were now her only consolation. 
Alone, among scenes of agony, suffering herself, to 
whom could she turn for comfort? Emily felt more 
than repaid when she bent over her and called her 
name gently, even before her presence was known. 
Oh, it was almost too much to meet those thankful, 
grateful eyes, filling with tears !—the patient sufferer 
and her foster-child weeping together, indeed. She 
did not complain ; but, when Emily thought of their 
comfortable nursery with its books, and pictures, 
and curtains, which had been Anne Baker’s home 
so many years, and all her gentle, refined habits, 
gathered unconsciously from those with whom she 
had associated, she knew that the hospital ward had 
been the resource of necessity, not of choice. 

“Tf that woman’s eyes would not follow every 
motion so,” she said. And Emily could imagine the 
effect which those large, fever-lit, black eyes of the 
patient directly opposite must have upon shattered 
nerves, fixed as they were in one incessant, ques- 
tioning stare upon the latest comer, as if the rest of 
her companions had lost the power of interesting 
her. Side by side was the pale, worn face of an in- 
curable patient, admitted for a broken arm, but, in 
truth, wasting away with a racking cough, which 
seemed to give her no rest. All night long, nurse 
said it rang through the darkness, with the moans 
of a still greater sufferer, a little child scalded in 
one of the late explosions, every limb bound in cot- 
ton, unable even to turn her head, yet requiring 
constant change of position to breathe freely. 

“ Ah, go to the poor little thing, Miss Emily,” the 
unselfish woman said, before she would answer a 
single question as to her own wants. “ Her face is 
not disfigured; and the nurse has gone into the 
country—the regular nurse—and these young girls 
are so forgetful.” 

Emily’s tears rained down on the patient, grateful 
eyes raised to her own, as she bent over the poor 
little creature. There was no complaint, no shriek 
or outery, as she attempted to move those swathed 
limbs from their weary position, sickening as she 
did so at the torture she know she was inflicting. 
The low moans, most like an infant’s, could not be 
suppressed, and the child even shrank involuntarily 
from her touch, as she tried to part the long tangled 
hair that had fallen over her hot face, and secure it 
with the velvet band she took from her own wrist. 
Her heart ached when she came back to the bed- 
side. 

“T knew you would, Miss Emily. Oh, how I 
wanted to be well all night to take care of that poor 
little thing !” nurse said. “I’m afraid it made me 
impatient. But we see such dreadful sights here‘ 
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One poor creature had—but no, I can’t tell you, 
dear; I don’t like to think of it myself; and she 
died in the night, after all.” 

“ But you sha’n’t stay here; you shall come home 
to us, and I will take care of you. How could Mrs. 
Howard let youcome? Mother wouldn’t have done 
so!” Emily said, warmly. 

“ It was very good in Mrs. Howard to think of it, 
when I had no home, and they all going to Rock- 
away. I could not be left alone in the house ; and 
it would not do for me to be moved again, the doc- 
tor says. If you will only come sometimes and read 
to me—the psalms for the day, or anything you like 
— if it is not asking too much!” 

“T will, indeed, every day as long as we stay in 
town.” But, even as she promised, that deadly 
sickness came over her again, at the thought that 
she must encounter all this pain and suffering to be 
of use to one she loved. 

She conquered it bravely, and began to talk 
cheerfully of home news and their plans for the 
summer, to divert the invalid from the one weary- 
ing thought of suffering. It seemed to interest the 
others, in their dearth of occupation, to watch her 
animated face and gestures. No doubt the very 
presence of a person so unlike themselves, or their 
kind but uncultivated nurses, did them good uncon- 
sciously. It was at least something to disturb the 
unvaried monotony of existence. 

She did what she could for nurse Baker’s present 
comfort ; brought her fresh water from the hydrant 
—ice there was none; smoothed the sheet and the 
pillows, and tied her cap more comfortably. She 
had the forbearance not to speak of the fruit she 
had brought so near, though she longed to show it 
was not her own forgetfulness that she had no deli- 
cacy to offer. Mrs. Baker was aware that the regu- 
lations prohibited any such gifts; but Emily saw 
that she turned with scarcely concealed disgust 
from the coarse prison-like fare of soup and bread 
brought at their early dinner hour. Thick beef 
soup, and bread with butter laid on in lumps and 
patches, certainly could not tempt a weakened ap- 
petite ; though some of them, unused perhaps even 
to the plenty of their hospital life, ate ravenously. 
Emily would have given anything she valued to 
have served nurse from their own table. The 
peaches heaped with powdered sugar, the refreshing 
ice-cream, which she knew were ordered for dessert, 
it would seem selfishness to touch them. 

The large black eyes had not ceased to watch her 
movements, and, though she knew it was foolish, 
Emily could not bear to go near the woman who 
beckoned to her, as she promised nurse to come the 
next day, after service, and read to her. 

“You must get the permit from the docther, ho- 
ney,” she said. “Up beyant, to thim high stairs ; 
it’s Docther Jackson as minds us.” 

So, after all, the poor creature was well-inten- 
tioned, and it would save her the long walk she 
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dreaded. She stopped to say a kind word; but al- 
most repented, when the woman began eagerly to 
draw aside the covering from her bruised and shat- 
tered limb, trying to explain how it had happened, 
falling down the hold of the vessel in which she had 
arrived from “the ould counthry,” months before, 
anxious to reach the land on which she had not yet 
set foot. 

Emily Montgomery had known there was sick- 
ness, and sorrow, and “dimness of anguish” in the 
world, but she had never realized it by actual con- 
tact before. She drew a long breath as she walked 
up the broad central path, turning back once to 
carry a flower to the sick child. She begged it of 
the gardener, and chose an amaranth, knowing it 
would last longer than any other. Once more the 
tears sprang into her eyes as she met that grateful 
look ; the pain would not suffer the child to speak ; 
she could not even reach her hand to take it. Emily 
laid the solitary blossom on the pillow, and turned 
away with a prayer in her heart for sufferings she 
had no power to alleviate. 

The high steps led into the main building, to a 
hall richly tessellated with marble, and lighted by a 
costly dome. It was here she expected to find Dr. 
Jackson, and was directed to the office, a room of 
noble proportions, luxuriously furnished, the pale 
fawn-colored curtains being looped back to admit 
the air and a view of the garden beyond. Tall 
shade trees, almost as old as the building, and of 
luxuriant growth, swayed with a soft, soothing mur- 
mur. The walls were tinted a pale sea-green; the 
carpet, of green and fawn, imitated a bed of fern 
and oak-leaves, thrown down in tangled but grace- 
ful confusion. Everything, even the cushioned 
chairs, ministered to ease and elegance, a startling 
contrast to the bare, meagre, comfortless room she 
had just left. 

Emily had never seen Dr. Jackson, but his name 
had long been familiar as among the oldest and 
most skilful of the faculty, and she felt sure of a 
kind reception. That there was anything improper 
in awaiting him never occurred toher. She thought 
he must have a great deal of taste for an old gentle- 
man, if he had arranged the room. There were 
magazines, medical reviews—she supposed them to 
be on the reading-table—books and newspapers 
scattered round. From some apartment on the 
ground-floor came snatches of loud jesting, conversa- 
tion, and bursts of laughter, as doors opened and 
closed. “The servants’ room,” she thought, and 
wondered they were not checked. It seemed such 
a mockery upon the sad suffering scene she had just 
witnessed, and jarred upon every nerve. 

Presently, the door below opened again, and the 
voices and laughter came up the staircase. So they 
were privileged persons, after all—visitors, perhaps ; 
and what would they think of her? Her face burned 
with blushes, but she had no veil, and the steps 
came nearer her. Only one person entered the 
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room. He could not have been among the rioters, 
his face was too grave, his manner too gentle. He 
bowed slightly, and sat down with a book, behind 
her. She wished she had courage to address him, 
and ask him whether Dr. Jackson had received her 
message; he must think it so strange to see her 
sitting there like a statue. 

Just then a tall, stylish-looking man dashed into 
the room. “I say, Haxton”—and then he stopped 
and looked at her, with anything but a bashful or 
respectful gaze. 

Emily rose involuntarily— 

“TI was waiting to see Dr. Jackson,” she ex- 
plained. “Can you tell me when he will be at 
liberty ?” 

The young gentleman curled his moustache, and 
turned lightly upon his heel, calling out— 

“ Jackson, here ; there ’s a person waiting to see 
you.” The summons bringing, to her great surprise, 
& man equally young, gay, and thoughtless in man- 
ner to the door. 

“Tt was Dr. Jackson I wished to see,” she said, 
still doubting the evidence of her senses. She could 
not believe that the care of those suffering, stricken 
women and children could be given to a boy like 
this. 

“T have the honor of being that individual,” he 
answered, with a mock humility that brought a 
smile to the tall witness of the scene. 

Miss Montgomery was so unaccustomed to any- 
thing but the most deferential respect, even studied 
attention, called forth in society by her reputation 
as an heiress and a belle, that for a moment she was 
inclined to resent the manner haughtily. But a 
glance at the plate glass of a mirror inserted in an 
antique cabinet in a neighboring recess gave some 
clue to the lack of courtesy. How could these flip- 
pant young gentlemen recognize her conventional 
claim upon their attention, in the flushed face and 
disordered hair looking from beneath the coarse 
straw of her travelling-bonnet! Her dress, too, was 
such as any one might have worn, plain white cam- 
bric, with a black mantilla; and sho began to un- 
derstand that they would scarcely expect to find a 
young lady unattended on such an errand as this. 

Her pride, and it may have been a spirit of por- 
verseness, kept her from giving her name, or ex- 
plaining it was her nurse she wished to attend. But 
she regained her self-composure, and asked permis- 
sion to visit a sick friend in the surgical ward daily. 

“ Baker—Baker,” the medical fledgeling said, mus- 
ingly. “ Ah, yes, recollect; nurse in Mr. Howard’s 
family. Your mother or aunt, perhaps, young wo- 
man ?” 

“ An adopted mother,” Emily answered, demure- 
ly ; “ and she would conform strictly to all the rules, 
if she was only allowed to come.” 

* Against our rules; we could not think of it. 
Should like to oblige, but impossible.” 

The juvenile M. D. pronounced every word in 








strict imitation of those venerable members of the 
faculty distinguished alike for their brusqueness and 
their skill. We have noticed it in many a young 
practitioner, as if the rudeness were a part of the 
profession, and a token of remarkable powers, in- 
stead of only being excused as a foible in those 
really possessing it. 

“ But it is done,” urged Miss Montgomery. 

“In special cases—special cases—by advice and 
consent of the steward. Will see. Suppose we say 
Monday, the steward being absent unfortunately ?” 
This last suggestion was in reply to a very express- 
ive nod and grimace from him of the moustache, 
who stood twirling a paper-knife. 

“ But I promised to come to-morrow.” And Emi- 
ly thought in dismay how anxiously nurse would 
watch for her, and what a great disappointment it 
would be. 

“Sorry to hear it, young woman. Never should 
make rash promises. Monday at—let me see— 
three ; particularly engaged just now;” for he had 
caught sight of a cigar-case displayed in pantomime, 
and he thought he had sufficiently impressed his 
applicant with a sense of his importance. 

So, after all, she would have to apply to Dr. 
White, thought Miss Montgomery; and, as she 
turned away with a feeling of mingled annoyanco 
and disappointment, she met a very different look 
raised to her face for a moment, half questioning, 
half sympathizing. It was from the gentleman who 
had been reading quietly through the short dialogue, 
or at least had seemed to be absorbed in his book, 
and now came forward to open the door and bow 
politely as she passed out. 

She heard the light laugh with which this act of 
courtesy was greeted by his companions, but only 
smiled, perhaps a little scornfully. She would have 
been still more indignant, if she had heard him of 
the moustache remark— 

“Not so bad-looking; rather good ankle, Jack- 
son. What made you so hard on her?” 

“ Must keep up one’s dignity with that sort of 
people, you know. It tells; we can manage ’em 
better.” 

And the two young Hopefuls lighted their cigars, 
and exchanged Parisian reminiscences, more amus- 
ing than moral, which would greatly have opened 
the eyes of their sage progenitors, who had supposed 
them to be absorbed in study in that city of hos- 
pitals. 


PART II. 


“No ice water? Shocking, my dear!” And 
Mrs. Montgomery touched the crystal goblet, in- 
stantly refilled by the attentive waiter. “Common 
delf bowls to drink out of? Couldn’t you manage 
to carry one of the chamber tumblers to her?” 
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Emily had not thought it prudent to enlarge on 
all the discomforts of nurse and her surroundings, 
or even to touch upon the scene at the office. But 
her mind had been full of all she had seen and 
heard, through dinner, and she found it impossible 
to eat of the delicately served dishes, remembering 
the coarse fare her nurse was alone permitted. She 
had always looked on hospitals before as the very 
essence of a refined benevolence ; now she could not 
help wondering over and over again if it were not 
possible to have them arranged with more privacy 
and stillness, or best, that the patients, many of 
them women, should be placed under a different care 
from the youth and flippancy of the precocious Dr. 
Jackson would indicate. 

Mrs. Montgomery thought it very hard Emily 
would go out again, after being away all the morn- 
ing. Not that she was ill, or needed anything par- 
ticularly, but she would like to talk over her book 
and their new neighbors, that southern family, or 
at least to know her daughter was near her. Her 
love was of that selfish, exacting nature that re- 
quired at least a negative servitude from its object. 

Miss Montgomery was very weary with the walk 
and excitement of the morning. She scarcely ever 
required the carriage for her own use, but could not 
help wishing one of the horses was not sick on the 
very rare occasion of her asking for it. She had 
promised herself a lounge in the afternoon with a 
cool wrapper and a new book, and she felt tempted 
to intrust her message toa servant. But no; Dr. 
White might be out, or too much engaged to attend 
to a messenger. She would go herself rather than 
not receive the coveted permission, and be haunted 
all the next day by nurse Baker’s suffering, expect- 
ant face. Then she could ask about the things that 
puzzled her so, and perhaps gain some additional 
care or comfort for nurse. 

Dr. White, who had been their family friend and 
physician from her birth, laughed most provokingly 
at the recital of her adventures with the young resi- 
dent physicians, and her contemptuous appellation 
of “ those boys.” 

“«Those boys’ would be very much obliged to you 
for your good opinion, my dear. Why, young Jack- 
son thinks he knows more now than his father and 
myself put together. So does his colleague, Morris. 
Morris is only home a month from Paris. Jackson 
came last year, and is nearly through with his term 
as resident physician. Haxton, a pupil of mino, 
takes his place, Having never been abroad, he is 
quite a decent fellow. Did yousee him? It is not 
like Allen Haxton to be rude.” 

Emily thought of the quiet manners, and espe- 
cially of the fine eyes of Allen Haxton. She had 


thought of them several times before that afternoon. 
But then it was only the force of contrast that made 
him seem so gentlemanly and agreeable. 

She grew quite comfortable and cool, having such 
a long talk with their good and humane physician, 








who explained the severity of the diet, and that it 
would cause dissatisfaction if the rule were waived 
in some cases; so that the few suffered for the good 
of the whole. Miss Montgomery was glad to know 
that the young resident practitioners had not such 
boundless authority as she supposed, being, as it 
were, only the apprentices of the regular physicians, 
who left them there to see that their prescriptions 
were properly carried out, at the risk of their having 
capital dinners, and wine and cigars; of their de- 
spoiling the garden for bouquets for their young 
lady friends, and gratifying their professional vanity 
at the expense of the patients and their friends. 

“ How vexed their highnesses will be when I tell 
them whom they have given audience to! Why, it 
was no later than yesterday, Jackson was teazing 
Mrs. White to give a picnic party at our little place, 
to introduce them to some young ladies. I am al- 
most sure I heard her mention you among them.” 

Dr. White seemed highly delighted at the trick, 
as he called it, which Emily had managed to play, 
and could hardly be persuaded by her not to reveal 
her identity at once. 

“ They ought to know it. It would be a lesson 
in good manners for the rest of their lives.” 

“ But perhaps the time may come when it will be 
better still,” urged Emily. 

“ Well, well, you must have your own way; some 
woman’s plan, I warrant. To be sure you shall go 
to see that good nurse of yours just as often as you 
wish. I remember her. And, Emily, see here; if 
you could manage to slip in anything you think she 
would like, you know, perhaps I’ll preseribe iced- 
lemonade to-morrow, with a long Latin name. You 
see, eh ?” 

And Emily left the office not only with the pre- 
cious order in her hand, but an assurance that nurse 
could yet be made quite comfortable. 

Miss Montgomery presented herself at the por- 
ter’s lodge next day with very different sensations. 
The complacent Phelim, who had been admonished 
by the old physician that morning, received her 
with quite a flourish, and she trod the garden path 
as if it were familiar ground. She did not hesitate 
to gather a little bouquet for the child who had so 
enlisted her sympathies, and only regretted that, 
coming as she did directly from church, her dress 
was not more suitable. The light silk tissue, with 
its many flounces, the pale fawn-colored gloves, and 
tasteful bonnet, would to-day have procured her in- 
stant courtesy from the young dignitaries. But she 
saw none of them, not even a glimpse of Allen Hax- 
ton, as she glanced through the evergreens. 

The inmates of the ward already seemed like old 
acquaintances, and some of them smiled and looked 
pleased as she entered. There was an air of Sab- 
bath rest and cleanliness about the room, and, as 
the hour was later, the sun did not stream in at the 
windows. Nurse was sleeping quietly, but every- 
thing around her looked neat and tidy, like herself, 
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and her face was neither so pale nor so contracted 
as the day before. So Emily went away, and sat 
down on the bed of the child, and showed her the 
flowers she had Brought, not expecting a recogni- 
tion, but pleased when the child watched her move- 
ments and turned her head a little on the pillow to 
look at the sweet and simple gift. The amaranth 
was still there, just as she had left it; and one of 
the women told her how, when the bed was made, 


and the blossom dropped to the floor, Mary—that > 
, rested faces looking from the pillows around; the 


was the child’s name—looked after it so wistfully, 
that one of the girls restored it to her. The same 
girl, who seemed most kindly of all the attendants, 


had smoothed Mary’s hair, replacing the velvet | 


band, so that it no longer teazed her; and who 
knows how much company the flower, and the re- 
membrance of the kind young lady, had been to the 
lonely child through the long night ? 

“ God made the flowers,” Emily said, softly, “and 
little children. He loves both, and watches over 
them. Is he not very good? He is our Father in 
Heaven. Have you a father ?” 


The child understood her, for a sorrowful expres- | 


sion replaced the look of eager interest with which 
she listened. 

“She was told not to talk, that it would make her 
worse, when she first came here,” the woman said 
again; “and she has hardly spoken since. Her 
father and mother were both killed in the boat. 
They were emigrants going West.” 

The child had moved the uninjured hand little 
by little, until it now lay near the flowers. Emily 
opened the nerveless fingers and clasped them round 
the stems; tie large, patient blue eyes alone spoke 
of thanks. ‘Miss Montgomery felt her heart yearn 
over the littl: orphan. “ Poor child!” she thought, 
“ God send ~ou friends and home!” while the sick 
women around looked at her still more kindly, for 
they were many of them mothers, and would will- 
ingly have comforted little Mary, if it had been in 
their power to do so. 

Nurse awoke with the old accustomed look of 
content and cheerfulness. The sleep had been, the 
first since her accident, quite sound arfd refreshing. 
She seemed so grateful for the comforts the ward 
did offer, and so happy in the thought that no one 
was inconvenienced or defrauded of her services by 
her being there, that Emily could find nothing to 
condole with her upon, if she had been so inclined. 
Mrs. Montgomery had sent kind messages, and Dr. 
White a promise to visit her on Monday. Then, 
too, she told Emily that the physician who handled 
her injured limb so roughly was going away soon, 
and a very kind young gentleman coming to take 
his place. Miss Montgomery blushed scarlet, pro- 
bably from indignant recollections. She was afraid 
something had been said of yesterday’s application, 
and nurse had betrayed her secret; but no, young 
Dr. Jackson had scarcely troubled himself to speak 
while removing and altering the bandages. 


All lighter human thoughts passed away when 
she knelt by the household friend, who bad so often 
prompted her own childish petitions, to read the 
psalms for the day, and the prayers for the sick, so 
touching, “so divine and comfortable,” as they 
were. Mrs. Baker lay with clasped hands and 
lightly closed eyes to listen, and those around gra- 
dually hushed their querulous complaints or idle 
gossip to listen. It was a lovely picture, the calm 
composure of the invalid, the half curious, half inte- 


earnest eyes of the child Mary, as though some 
familiar tone had reached her ; and, in the midst of 
this poverty and suffering, one on whom every gift 
of nature and fortune had been showered, kneeling 
with gentle grace and a sincere humility to appeal 
to one God, one Father with them. 

At least so thought an unbidden listener, who, in 
his solitary garden walk, had stopped beneath the 
elm-trees, attracted by the deep-toned. impressive- 
ness of the voice, and gazed on unseen. And, though 
he drew aside when the prayer was ended, retarned 
again when the same voice rose up in a simple 
hymn, confirming all he had believed by its clear 
cultivated sweetness. Nurse begged for the hymn, 
one she herself had taught the child at her knee, 
and full of trustful resignation and glad thanksgiv- 
ing. When she saw how it seemed to soothe even 
the most restless and feverish, Emily forgot her first 
timidity, and sang again and again, giving the full 
scope of her rich voice in the beautiful chant, “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” and again, “ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor.” Allen Haxton had heard the 
last in a crowded concert-room, from the lips ef one 
world-renowned, but it did not impress him as now, 
when he watched that earnest, loving face, and saw 
how completely “self” was forgotten while the 
singer entered into the sorrows and cares of the suf- 
fering around her. 

Miss Montgomery did not know that any one had 
heard her but those who united to beg that she 
would come again soon, very soon, and so did the 
attendants. She would nut have exchanged the 
joyful serenity of that hour for any drawing-room 
triumph she had ever achieved. She began to un- 
derstand how every power and every gift may be 
consecrated, and that there were offerings more pre- 
cious than silver or gold, 

Her heart was full of all these things as she 
walked slowly homeward in the twilight, with the 
blessing of Him who went about doing good resting 
upon her. Life seemed to have a higher aim, the 
sick and the suffering new and urgent claims upon 
her. She thought she could never again squander 
time or money as she had done; and, as she met 
throngs of elegantly dressed people going to homes 
furnished with every luxury, she wondered if they 
knew how many there were in the world it was their 
place to seek out and help. 
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“Oh, world, how strange thy lots are given! | 
Life’s aim how rarely understood! 
And man, how far estranged from Heaven, 
If Heaven require a brotherhood !” 





She thought of the story of Madeline, the Swiss 
peasant girl, who, alone and unaided, with but a few 
crowns to commence with, devoted her life to build- 
ing a refuge for the sick and destitute, and who ac- 
complished it, by almost incredible labor and patient 
solicitation, in spite of feeble strength, ridicule, and 
even opposition ; that, if she had no home ties, she 
would go to those good sisters in Germany, and pass 
her life as this afternoon had been spent ; for it was 
the evenipg of a quiet, earnest Sabbath, and her 
heart was attuned to every high and holy influence, 
and she was withal young and imaginative. How 
soon, how very soon such enthusiasm vanishes in 
the tinsel and stir of weekday life! 

Miss Montgomery found it so, much to her own 
disappointment. Often the hour of her promised 
visit came, and found her reluctant to leave more 
agreeable occupations, or turning altogether from 
her self-appointed task. But she did not yield to 
the temptation, and often these very days it was in 
her power to be of the most assiztance, or she could 
see more plainly the good she had already effected. 
Little Mary was sitting up now, with hopes that she 
would not be crippled for life, and as loving and 
grateful as childish heart could be. She kad found 
places for two servant-girls, who were to be dis- 
charged without money or friends. Nurse’s imme- 
diate neighbor, with the restless eyes, had softened 
visibly, and became a most attentive listener to their 
daily readings. As for nurse Baker herself, the 
power of soothing so many weary hours sufficiently 
repaid the young Sister of Charity for every self- 
denial. Now and then she encountered Allen Hax- 
ton, though his respectful bow was the only token 
of recognition; nor had they spoken when the 
autumn journey she had looked forward to took the 
young missionary from her daily ministrations in the 
surgical ward of the City Hospital. 

Winter came, with its round of party-giving and 
party-going. Mrs. White’s picnic was changed into 
a gay gathering in her large drawing-room; and 
here, for the first time, Dr. Jackson’s ambition to be 
introduced to Miss Emily Montgomery was satisfied. 
Very courteous and polite the young physician now 
appeared, begging permission to present his friend 
and fellow-student, Dr. Morris. They were decid- 
edly the most elegant men in the room, and possi- 
bly thought to touch her heart by their extreme 
devotion. They even went so far as to consider it 
an apparent infringement on their rights when tho 
good old doctor bustled up to present his particular 
young friend, Allen Haxton. Miss Montgomery 


and the new-comer looked conscious, the young 
gentlemen annoyed ; nor did they feel a whit more 
comfortable when Dr. White clapped Morris on the 
shoulder, and, forgetful or regardless of prohibition, 
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inquired which character they thought Miss Mont- 
gomery best sustained, “ hospital nurse or drawing- 
room belle?” The “young woman” in the white 
frock and black mantilla stood revealed, and the 
general laugh and good-humored banter that fol- 
lowed did not even conceal their confusion. Dr. 
Jackson began to offer a thousand hurried apologies, 
late in the day as they came, and the tall Morris 
looked completely wilted, moustache, high shirt- 
collar, and all. 

“ But who the mischief could have expected it, 
you know ?” as he said to his discomfited colleague. 

Emily Montgomery did not go to Germany and 
join the Protestant Sisters of Charity, for the very 
good reason that she was married the next spring 
to Allen Haxton, finding housekeeping an excellent 
employment, and, by old authority, considered 
rather useful and honorable than otherwise. Still 
her charity, though beginning at home, “did not 
always stay there,” but found abundant exercise as 
the wife of a wealthy and generous physician. The 
sick, the poor, and little children she made her 
especial care, never ceasing to be thankful that her 
best sympathies had been so vividly awakened for 
them. Mrs. Haxton never talks of Woman’s Mis- 
sion, but her example is an exposition of her belief 
that it does not lie in strenuous effort to enlighten 
mankind as to her own wrongs, and she has the 
blessing of the sick and suffering to cheer her on, 
rather than the voice of popular applause. The 
love of her own household would be enough, from 
uurse and little Mary, who have long been among 
its members, to her most excellent husband, who 
often recalls the day when he saw her kneeling 
among the poor and the destitate, with “an angel’s 
merev and a woman’s heart.” 





NOSEGAYS. 


Frowers should not be cut during sunshine, or 
kept exposed to the solar influence, neither should 
they be collected in large bundles and tied tightly 
together, as this invariably hastens their decay. 
When in the room where they are to remain, the 
ends of the stalks should be cut clean across with a 
very sharp knife (never with scissors), by which 
means the tubes through which they draw the water 
are left open, so that the water ascends freely, 
which it will not do if the tubes of the stems are 
bruised or lacerated. An endless variety of orna- 
mental vessels are used for the reception of such 
flowers, and they are all equally well adapted for 
the purpose, so that the stalks are inserted in pure 
water. This water ought to be changed every day, 
or once in two days at the furthest, and a thin slice 
should be cleanly cut off from the end of each stalk 
every time the water is removed, which will revive 
the flowers. 











GOSSIP FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Panis—The Emperor and Empress arrived early 
in the week at the Tuileries, by the garden entrance, 
and, after remaining a short time, returned to the 
Palace of St. Cloud. 

In a small village in the Bouches de Rhone, 
France, there is a family of three persons, husband, 
wife, and daughter, who have made a solemn vow 
to preserve the most profound silence. A traveller 
who lately passed their dwelling, finding it necessary 
to make some “ inquiries” respecting his way, ap- 
plied to these eccentric people. Not receiving any 
answer to his questions, he repeated them, when, to 
his great astonishment, they, in a fit of exasperation, 
seized a cudgel, tongs, and turn-spit, and threatened 
him with summary castigation. This extraordinary 
conduct is explained by the fact that the parties had 
become the dupes of a clerical impostor, who has 
taken advantage of their credulity by holding out to 
them the acquisition of a great treasure on condition 
of their maintaining a strict silence for the space 
of nine years, only one-half of which term has yet 
expired. But as so complete an interdiction of the 
use of the tongue could not fail to become intolera- 
ble to the female portion of the family, the impos- 
tor granted them permission to indulge their natural 
propensity anywhere beyond the limit of their com- 
mune. In order to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege, the two women regularly repair every market- 
day to the little town of Belfort, where they enjoy 
the conversation of their neighbors, and mitigate 
to some degree the privation which they voluntarily 
endure. 

A short time back an old man of eighty died at 
Montmartre in a modest position of life. Rumor 
stated that he had been formerly in the service of 
Marie Antoinette, and, in fact, he possessed a small 
buhl-table which he always refused to sell, no mat- 
mer what price was offered, on the ground that 
most precious reminiscences were connected with 
it. At his decease, his nephew sold the piece of 
furniture to a dealer in curiosities of the Rue des 
Martyrs, and this latter, wishing to clean the tablo 
properly, proceeded to take it partly to pieces for 
the purpose. In doing so, he came on a secret 
drawer, which contained five letters tied together, 
two addressed by Necker to Marie Antoinette, one 
of which implores her, in the interest of the king 
and of France, to abandon the party of M. do 
Brienne. The other letters are from the Count 
d@’Artois, and present no particular interest. 

Daguet, who was lately condemned to death by 
the court of Assizes of the Creuse, for having bar- 
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barously murdered his father, mother-in-law, and 
sister, was executed Jast week in the market-place 
at Gueret. After his condemnation, he manifested 
great repentance, and made daily presents of money 
to his fellow-prisoners. He wrote letters to different 
persons, in which he showed that be possessed a 
degree of education above his class. He by some 
means got hold of an old penal code published pre- 
vious to 1852, and read again and again the clauses 
fixing the manner in which parricides shall be put 
to death. He was. particularly concerned at the 
idea of having bis hand cut off, and frequently talked 
of it. The chaplain assured him that that was no 
longer done, the penal code having been modified 
on that point some years ago; but he evidently 
could not bring himself to believe it. On the night 
preceding his execution he slept soundly. When 
awakened, he expressed regret that the execution 
should take place at such an early hour; as he said, 
if it had been later, more people would have been 
present, and the example would have been greater. 
After attending mass, he took leave of his fellow- 
prisoners, and gave his will to the chaplain. As in 
the case of parricides, his feet were then bared, a 
white shirt was put over his clothes, and a black 
veil on his head. He was then made to walk to the 
scaffold, the chaplain supporting him. He displayed 
great firmness, and continued to converse with the 
priest whilst the excutioner read the sentence. He 
then laid his head on the block, and as the knife 
fell, exclaimed, “ O God! have pity upon me!” 

During the short time the hot weather lasted, se- 
vere measures were taken to guard against the seri- 
ous evil of hydrophobia. The following notice may 
be seen posted up :— 


“M.le Préfet de Police has issued this decree 
concerning dogs AND bull-dogs.” 


So we are now informed of a fact which we were 
up to the present time ignorant of, for it is clear 
that bull-dogs cannot be classed as dogs. This or- 
donnance of M. le Prefet reminds me of an account 
given some time ago in a French newspaper of an 
accident which oceurred to a boating-party. In re- 
lating the accident, the newspaper said that, among 
the persons lost, i/ y avait deux hommes et un Anglais 
—two men and an Englishman. 

I learned a useful hint the other day, which I 
think it right to confide to you, in the interest of 
any friends you may have who are about to travel, 
and whose troubles and expenses run the risk of 
being not a little increased by the numerous com- 
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missions with which acquaintances sometimes so 
unscrupulously overwhelm them; being much more 
quick at finding fault with the manner in which 
they are executed than in thanks and payment. A 
person who had received many commissions—some 
for which he had received the necessary payment 
beforehand on his setting out—executed these punc- 
tually, and did nothing about the others. On his 
return, loud and numerous were the reproaches of 
those whom he had neglected. 

“The truth is simply this,” answered he; “on 
board the steamer I took out the different papers 
of directions which had been confided to me; on 
each list I placed the money which had been des- 
tined to purchase the articles. While I was thus 
employed, a gust of wind came and carried off all 
those on which there was not placed the coin—the 
weight of which secured the others; so, you see I 
am quite innocent in the matter!” 

The late affair of the Correspondants étrangers, that 
is to say, their arrest and trial, which has given rise 
to so much discussion, besides the interest such a 
subject naturally possesses for us, who, in a “umble 
way,” as Uriah Heep would say, belong to that 
body, has been the cause of bringing to light many 
facts connected with the famous Cabinet Noir, the 
existence of which has often been questioned and 
contested, but this point is easily proved. Here are 
some details on the matter. It is not positively 
known when it was founded ; some say it was under 
Fouché; but it existed before his time, and it is 
owing to the revolution of July that it was abolished. 
The persons employed in the Cabinet Noir were all 
of the same family; and when after the first revo- 
lution this bureau was re-established, this family, 
like those of the moyen age who exercised secret 
functions, formed marriages entirely among them- 
selves—uncles married their nieces, cousins married 
cousins; as, had they done otherwise, they must 
have entered into explanations respecting the source 
of their income—both difficult and dangerous. Un- 
der the Empire and the Restoration, no change was 
made in the organization of the Cabinet Noir: the 
salaries of those employed varied from ten to 
twenty-five thousand francs. The bureau was situ- 
ated near the cabinet of the Director-General of 
the Post-Office, and the employés arrived there at 
five o’clock in the morning, by a secret entrance 
in the rue Coq-Héron, The Cabinet Noir was di- 
vided into two sections—that of the décachetage 
and that of the récachetage, the first to open the let- 
ters, the latter to re-seal them; and here were fur- 
naces, alembics, and preparations so skilfully mixed 
as to take the impression of the most complicated 
seals, without omitting the smallest details, and 
which, hardening quickly, served to restore them 
immediately to the state in which they had been 
before they had been broken; besides this, tho 
measures taken to defeat them in the way of wafers, 
gums, and pastes, were quickly and easily combated 





by the continual improvements and discoveries car- 
ried on in this branch of the office. 

To the other section was intrusted the examination 
and the copying of the letters, which, though sent 
afterwards to those for whom they were destined, 
contained matters which it was considered worth 
while communicating to the authorities, either po- 
lice, judicial, or administrative. 

Under the Restoration, part of the result of the 
examination of letters was communicated only to 
the king, personally, by the Directeur-Général des 
Postes himself: this functionary was thus the only 
one of the five director-generals who acted imme- 
diately with thé king, on this part of the service. 
Under the empire, Napoleon, oceupied with graver 
matters, and frequently absent from Paris, did not 
require to have an account rendered every day of 
the result of the explorings of the Cabinet Noir ; 
however, M. Lavolette, who had been an aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor, and whom he afterwards 
appointed Directeur-Général des Postes, was author- 
ized to communicate with him personally, or to 
write to him when he had any important revelation 
to make. 

Political interest was the first cause or pretext 
for the establishment of the Cabinet Noir ; but the 
discoveries made were not confined to the police and 
official authorities only ; scandal profited not a little 
by them. Louis XV. took great delight in having 
every day repeated to him the scandalous adven- 
tures, love intrigues, and family secrets, which the 
operations of the Cabinet Noir, which then existed, 
brought to light. Louis XVIII. followed this wor- 
thy example with equal pleasure. Under the Ree- 
tauration, as many as five hundred letters a day, 
including all those of the ambassadors, were with- 
drawn ; this was so well known that, as these letters 
were distributed an hour later, an individual re- 
mained at the bureau to dispatch what was desig- 
nated l’envoi des Ambassadeurs ; these letters were 
opened with such skill that no trace of their having 
been broken remained on the seal; the eiphers, the 
armorial bearing, were intact; it was impossible to 
guess from their appearance that they had been 
opened. It is said that sometimes political letters 
were kept back twenty-four hours, in order to give 
time to make copies of them. 

In one instance, a member of the cabinet departed 
from the rule established, and married the daughter 
of a celebrated actor of the Théatre Francais ; 
chance having led somo time afterwards to the dis- 
covery of the nature of his employment, the com. 
munity of the theatre were indignant at the alliance 
which the daughter of their comrade had formed, 
and considered it a cause of regret for the honor of 
the Comédie Frangais. 

But their seoret was generally well guarded, for 
every reason, The proof of this is shown in the 
instance of a learned director of the chemical: ope- 
rations of the Cabinet Noir, during the last years of 
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the Restoration, being elected membre titulaire of 
the Académie des Sciences, without one individual 
of this illustrious corps suspecting the nature of the 
functions of their new confrére ; when the discovery 
was made, it was impossible to annul the election, 
and it was not generally known. 





CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
( See Engraving.) 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then the lame man shall 
leap as the hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.—Isalaa 
xxv. 5, 6. 

The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the le 
pers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them. And blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in me.—St. MattHew 
xi. 5, 6. 


Stent to the blind! The eye but late so dead, 
Dim, and expressionless in its vacant roll, 

Now beams with conscious light. As one long starved 
Devours his food, so feeds that eye on sight, 

As if it would devour the beauteous world, 

Long lost, but now restored. Or if the man 
Thus blest be one who never knew the light, 
How, in rapt wonder, does he look around, 

And more than realize his dreams of heaven! 
Now sky, now earth, attracts his wandering eye, 
Until, with reverent gaze, ’tis fixed on Him, 
Creator of his joy, by whose command 

The blind are more than peers of those who see— 
For it were happiness beyond all price, 

By years of darkness such a gift to gain. 


The cripple stands erect, the weak are strong; 
And, by the Great Physician’s word, are given 
Limbs to the lame, and to the palsied life, 

And vigor as the eagle’s. As the hart, 

Hlow bounds the lame! And he but yesterday 
Who méved not, save when he was borne of four, 
Carried and placed at the Great Prophet's feet, 
Rises and walks, and bears his bed away. 


Health to the leprous! As an infant clean, 
Pure from all loathsome spots and blemishes, 
No more in sackcloth mantled, and in rags 
Unseemly clad, of friends the fear and grief, 
Of all the world the terror, stalketh forth 
The outcast leper. To his home restored, 
His babes cling to him, and his father’s hand 
Unfearing rests in blessing on his head. 

His wife weeps on his bosom—all the house 
Weep—but for joy—and hail the happy day. 


Hark to that glad hosanna! "Tis the shout 

Of one whose tongue, till now in silence bound, 
Knew not the voice of praise. And mark the deaf, 
Listening in wonder to the many sounds 

Of cheerful nature, and of busy man; 

But chiefly wrapped in His most gracious speech, 
Whose words, as never man spake, ope their ears, 
And fill their grateful hearts with faith and love. 
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The dead are raised to life. Affection’s tear 
Turns to a smile of mingled joy and awe, 

As those for whom it fell, the loved and lost, 
Return, obedient to the Saviour’s voice, 

To life, and friends, and hope, and love again. 
Stupendous miracle! Foreshadowing that 

In which Himself should break the bonds of death : 
And monitory of that awful day, 

When earth and sea shall render up their charge, 
And, waking from their centuries of sleep, 

The dead shall rise to meet the Son of God. 


But, chief of all his blessings, Jesus brought 
His gospel to the poor. The lone in heart, 
The weak and friendless, and the sad, who felt 
That earth could give no happiness to them, 
Heard from His lips glad tidings of great joy. 


Nor yet have ceased His works. The gospel frees 
The mental eye from blindness. He who halts, 

If but on this he lean, is strong again. 

Sin’s palsy yields to his life-giving power; 

Washed in His blood, the lep stain is cl d, 
And the deaf hearken to the Son of God. 

Happy is he who stumbles not or carps, 

But faithfully receives the faithful word. 








THE FORSAKEN. 
Y¥ J. F. SIMMONS. 


Pernaps, perhaps it were as well 
We've cancelled every vow, 

And he bas bidden me farewell, 
And we are parted now. 

He never once has sought to prove 
How far my love would go; 

I loved him with an earnest love, 
How well, he ne’er can know. 

But ah! he doubted this fond heart, 
Whose every throb and swell 

Were his. He said that we must part; 
Perhaps it were as well. 


I never doubted him; no, no, 
I never did; though he 

Has not confided, trusted so, 
For he has doubted me. 

The sun that shines to gild the day, 
The glistening stars on high, 

The moon, in her sweet, peaceful way, 
Were ne’er more true than I. 

He ne’er had cause to doubt this heart, 
Whose feelings now rebel, 

He only said that we must part; 
Perhaps it were as well. 


How could I e’er be blest with one 
Who doubted ev’ry vow? 

Oh, I bad rather live alone, 
As I am living now! 

And though this bosom once has loved, 
And e’en though loving yet, 

Since false and fickle he has proved, 
*Twill strive now to forget. 

The pang that it has cost this heart, 
I cannot, dare not tell; 

But he has said that we must part; 
Perhaps it were as well. 





—— 








MADAME GOETZENBERGER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wisn you had all been at old Frau Goetzenber- 
ger’s last Christmas Eve! But, as you were not, 
and as you know nothing about it, the best thing I 
ean do is to tell you exactly how it was, who was 
there, and what came of it. 

Old Frau Goetzenberger lived, or rather lives— 
but we will speak of it in the past tense—she lived, 
I say, in an old University town in the south of 
Germany ; a very old-fashioned town it was, with 
all sorts of old memories and traditions connected 
with it. The University, with its tall, red roof, 
looked as dark and ancient as the church, which 
had a tall, red roof to correspond; and the church 
looked as old as the gray limestone rocks which 
stood up, like huge, frowning walls, round the little 
town. 

Not far from the University stood a large, heavy, 
dismal-looking stone building, like a great, gloomy 
town-hall ; the lower front windows, which looked 
apon the street, were all guarded with strong iron- 
work, composed of upright bars, with iron scrolls 
among them, which gave it very much the appear- 
ance of a prison. In the centre of this building 
was a wide, round-arched gateway, in the projecting 
keystone of which grinned a stone face. The face 
protruded its tongue from its leering mouth, its 
nose was curled up, and its ears were of an unusual 
length. It was, upon the whole, as ugly a face as 
you would wish to see, and it seemed to grin down 
upon everybody who approached the gateway. So 
wide was this gateway that a coach-and-four might 
have driven into it; and, on either hand, soon after 
you entered, you came to a wide, stone staircase, 
with iron balustrades, which led up to the dwellings 
of many families—of a dozen, at least—who in- 
habited this great, old house, most of them being 
professors, or students, belonging to the University. 

Between this old house and the University lay a 
large garden, full of trees and walks, and with a 
fountain, which fell into a great stone basin, in the 
middle of a grass plat, which was not, I am sorry 
to say, by any means neatly kept, for two or three 
milk-women cut the grass with sickles for their cows. 
This garden, to a certain extent, was public; that 
is, was common to about a dozen different houses 
opening into it, and which were all occupied, more or 
less, by people connected with the University, who 
had thus, as it were,a privileged private entrance 
either to the great University library or to ordinary 
lectures and classes. Hence it was that the houses 
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opening into this Universitiite Garten, as it was 
called, brought a higher rent than any others, and 
the people residing there were looked upon as the 
élite ; it was, in fact, the Belgravia of the town. 

On the principal floor of that great old house, 
with the grinning face over the door, lived the most 
celebrated professor in the whole University—the 
Herr von Hoffman, Professor of Roman Law ; a very 
learned man, whose fame extended over all Germany. 
So great, indeed, was he, that the king, not many 
years before, had presented him with a patent of 
nobility, and hence it was that he had Von before 
his name. He was, in fact, the Herr Baron von 
Hoffman ; but he preferred being called simply the 
Herr Professor, because he had more pleasure in 
being a great teacher than in being a Baron. He 
was not, however, an old man ; he was only a little 
turned forty, and this was his first year at the famous 
old University, when I introduce him to your know- 
ledge. 

He was a very quiet, domestic man, was this 
Professor von Hoffman, and there was nothing in 
the world which he wished so much for as a sweet- 
tempered, good, little wife, and a dear, happy fam- 
ily of pretty children. When he was only twenty, 
and a student at the old University of Greifswald, 
his domestic wishes were just the same. But he was 
a very poor man in those days; nevertheless, he 
made up his mind to marry as soon as he was able 
to maintain a wife and family; and more than that, 
to marry no one else than the pretty Ida, the 
youngest daughter of old Professor Schmidt, under 
whom he had studied Roman law, and the sweet- 
tempered and pretty Ida had promised to be his 
wife whenever he should be ready to offer her a 
home. But things did not fall out as either the 
student Eberhard or his fair Ida hoped. Old Pro- 
fessor Schmidt would not consent to part with his 
daughter Ida, who was his favorite. He was, un- 
fortunately, a very sour-tempered, obstinate old 
gentleman; he said that Eberhard was too poor to 
marry, and could not afford to have a wife. In this 
way year after year went on; Ida’s sister Marie 
married, and went away to her husband’s home, 
and her mother, the old Professor’s wife, died, and 
then there was nobody left to look after him but 
poor Ida, and, what was worst of all, the old gen- 
tleman’s temper grew still more and more tyrannical, 
because he now suffered so much from rheumatism 
and toothache. 

There did not seem to be the least chance in the 
world that Ida could ever leave her father. Eber- 
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hard had been away two years, and he grew very 
impatient. He had risen from privat docent, with- 
out any salary, to be Professor of Roman Law in 
the University of Tiibingen. He now could abun- 
dantly afford to maintain that dear little wife that 
was only wanted to complete his happiness; so he 
wrote to Ida, saying that she must consent to marry 
him at once, and that, to make all easy and agree- 
able, the old gentleman, her father, should live with 
them. Ida was delighted with the proposal ; not so 
the old Professor. For what was he to leave Greifs- 
wald? No, he had no intention of leaving it! He 
had not many years to live, and he was not going 
to be torn up by the roots for anybody! It would 
be the death of him. No! no! he should stop at 
Greifswald, and Ida might leave him, if she liked ; 
but he would never give his blessing to an undutiful 
child ! 

It was very hard both on Ida and her lover. 
They waited yet awhile longer; but Tiibingen was 
a very dull place, and all the Professors there were 
married except Eberhard. So at last he wrote to 
Ida, saying thatif she could not marry him he must 
look out for another wife. He quite expected that 
this would have determined Ida, by one means or 
another, to obtain her father’s consent; but, instead 
of that, Ida, who was the most generous-hearted 
and self-forgetting creature in the world, could not 
again anger and distress her old father by urging 
her wishes, and, as she knew what a loving, domes- 
tic heart was Eberhard’s, and that without family 
life he could not be happy, she wrote, in reply, that, 
though it broke her heart, she must give him up, 
for that to leave her old father in his present state 
was impossible. She returned to him, therefore, the 
betrothal ring which she had faithfully worn so 
many years, and, with anguish of heart and many 
tears, of which she said nothing, sent off her letter. 

The Professor received the ring and read the let- 


ter with the deepest grief, disappointment, andsome 


little anger. He believed that Ida’s love for him 
was nothing in comparison with what he had felt 
for her. He returned to her the ring which he too 
had worn with equal fidelity, with a long letter 
which, instead of comforting, only added to her 
misery. For several weeks he felt very unhappy 
and desolate; but all his married friends and ac- 
quaintances thought it their duty to be doubly kind 
to him. What sisters, and nieces, and cousins, all 
beautiful young ladies, were introduced to him at 
suppers and little tea parties which were got up 


expressly for the occasion ! and at length it appeared 
to him that the beautiful Caroline, only daughter + 


of the rich Oberst or Colonel Hoffman, might pro- 
bably fill the place in his heart left vacant by the 
loss of his Ida. Caroline, or Lina as she was called, 
waa reckoned a great match, for her father not only 
wore many orders at his buttonhole, but was pos- 
sessed of a handsome estate and house in the Saxon 
Switzerland, which, having come to the colonel by 


his wife, would pass direct to his daughter on his 
death, with the simple condition of her husband 
taking the name of Hoffman. A very good match 
was this for the Professor, who, though he was 
growing into great reputation for learning, had 
nothing but his head to make money by, and his 
good heart to make a wife happy with, and these do 
not always rank so high in value as gold and silver, 
houses and lands. 

The Professor married the beautiful Lina, and 
not long afterwards her father dying, her husband 
came into possession of the fine house and estate in 
the Saxon Switzerland, and assumed the excellent 
name of Hoffman, henceforth dropping his own un- 
dignified family name of Griin, and by which he 
had been betrothed to Ida Schmidt. The next 
event that occurred to him was the birth of a little 
daughter, who was called, after her mother, Lina, 
and soon afterwards he received from his sovereign 
that patent of nobility which I have mentioned, and 
which was bestowed upon him in consequence of his 
great learning, and henceforth he was the Herr 
Baron von Hoffman. 

But wonderful as was the Professor’s outward 
prosperity, his domestic happiness was not destined 
to be of long continuance. Four years after his 
marriage his wife died, leaving him no other child 
than his little Lina, then about three years old. 
Very desolate was now the Professor’s heart and 
home. As time went on, and the acuteness of the 
grief caused by the death of his wife a little wore 
off, he thought about equally of Ida, his first love, 
and Lina, his child’s mother. People wondered 
that he did not marry again. With his reputation, 
his title, and his fine estate in the Saxon Switzer- 
land, he might marry any lady in the land. I be- 
lieve he knew that very well, but, as I said before, 
he thought a great deal about poor Ida, and her 
hard life with the cross old gentleman her father. 
He thought so much indeed that five years after 
his wife’s death, when his little Lina was eight 
years old, he set off during the University Ferien or 
holidays on a journey to the north, taking Greifs- 
wald in his way. He did not tell a single soul that 
he did so, but I mention it to you in confidence. 

Well, the first thing he did when he arrived at 
Griefswald was to inquire after old Professor 
Schmidt and his family. He made his inquiries 
from an old woman who was knitting by the side 
of a wood, while a white goat, fastened to her apron- 
string by a long chain, was feeding, and she was 
keeping two cows, which were likewise grazing, 
within bounds. 

“Of Herr Professor Schmidt ask you?” said the 
old woman; “he’s been dead and buried these six 
years.” 

“ And Friiulein Ida ?” 

“No; she’s not here. She was an angel! What 
a daughter she was! She never thought her duty 
hard ; and yet it is unknown what she had to bear, 
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and yet I know, for I was sick-nurse in that family 
for years. Ah, Friiulein Ida! she would have made 
any man happy; she was such an angel; many’s 
the good chance for herself that she sacrificed to 
her duty to her father. You never knew Friulein 
Ida, then ?” asked the old woman. 

The Professor made a sort of sound which she 
understood to mean no, therefore she went on :— 

“ Then you never knew what an angel she was! 
She was cruelly used, sir, by a student; but he’s a 
learned professor now, they tell me; one Eberhard 
Griin. You, may be, may know him, and can tell 
me what’s become of him, for he studied in Griefs- 
wald ?” 

Again the Professor made that peculiar sound 
which passed for a negative, and the old lady went 
on :— 

“No; I dare say you don’t; but no good could 
come to him, that’s certain. He’s married, however, 
and he was betrothed to Friiulein Ida for several 
years. I never shall forget her reading of his mar- 
riage to her father, for she always read the news- 
papers to him, and he would have every word: she 
dropped down in a fainting fit when she read that, 
and if it had not been for me, who had just come in 
to tell the Herr Professor that his bran-bath was 
ready, she would have fallen on the stove. Poor 
Friiulein Ida! and when her friends said to her, as 
many did at first, how heartless was that Eberhard 
Griin to leave her as he had done, she used to say, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘Don’t blame him. I don’t 
blame him myself. It is a good thing if he does not 
suffer as I do; and I hope he doesn’t.’ That was 
the way she talked. But she’s gone from Greifswald 
now,” continued the old woman. “ When the Herr 
Professor died, he left her nothing but his books and 
papers, and they were not worth much; and soon 
after his death, Mrs. Bernhard, the eldest daughter, 
died also; she had been a widow some years, but 
she was well off; she left a child, a beautiful little 
girl, to Fraulein Ida’s care, with a small legacy, 
which brings her in a little income, and after that 
Friiulein Ida and her little orphan niece went to 
live with an old aunt of the late Herr Bernhard, but 
where nobody knows. They did live at Cassell for 
a time, but they are gone away ; but go where she 
will, Heaven’s blessing will light on her sooner or 
later ; of that I am sure.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Herr Professor von Hoffman, 
in a voice which was very husky, but which the old 
woman, not knowing him, supposed to be natural to 
him ; “ perhaps she may be married by this time.” 

The old woman almost screamed at the idea. 

“ Married!” repeated she ; “ married by this time!” 
and, in her impatience, she gave the poor little goat 
such a sudden pluck by its chain, that, thinking the 
tuft of yellow ragwort at which it was smelling was 
some forbidden fruit, it set up a sharp bleat, and 
gave a great leap so far in a contrary direction that 
the old woman was pulled in her turn. “ Married 


by this time!” repeated she once more ; “ you gen- 
tlemen know nothing about women! Friiulein Ida 
Schmidt will never marry any man but Eberhard 
Griin, because she never can love another as she 
loved him ; and it may, please God to make him 
worthy of her, because, as the Bible says, all things 
are possible with God !” 

“ Amen !” said the Professor, strangely affected. 

The old woman went after her goat, which had 
now grown very wayward; and he pursued a soli- 
tary path which led deep into the wood, and which, 


; im those far-distant days, which the old woman had 





so sadly recalled, he and his be!oved Ida had often 
trodden together. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue tidings which the Professor had thus obtained 
left him in no state of mind to call on any of his 
old friends in Greifswald. He continued his jour- 
ney into the North, even as far as Upsala, where, in 
the library of the old University, he added still 
more to his amazing amount of learning, and then 
returned to Tiibingen, where he delivered his leo 
tures as formerly. 

The next thing that happened to him was that 
he was appointed by Government to take the Law 
Professor’s chair in that still more famous University 
where we first found him. Hither he removed early 
in the year, and took up, as I told you, his quarters 
in the principal suite of rooms in that gloomy old 
house with the iron-barred windows and the grin- 
ning face over the gateway. His spare hours he 
spent in arranging and cataloguing his immense 
library, and the rest of the day in delivering his 
famous course of lectures, which very soon brought 
such an accession of students to the University 
that, with the tradespeople and the middle classes 
at large who lived principally by accommodating 
students, as well as by all the young ladies who thus 
were provided with so many more agreeable partners 
at the public and private balls, he was considered 
quite a benefactor to the town, and, consequently, 
was very popular with every one. 

There was something, however, peculiar in the 
Professor; everybody agreed in this; finding it, ne- 
vertheless, not difficult to be accounted for, because 
he was so very learned, and all learned men were 
unlike common people; they had a right to be odd, 
and even disagreeable, if they chose. But disagree- 
able Professor von Hoffman was not; he was only 
very grave, and had an anxious, self-absorbed look. 

The truth was, though nobody knewit, he was 
very unhappy about poor Friiulein Ida, and could 
not get her other sorrows out of his head, It is 
wonderful what a number of letters he wrote to all 
parts of Germany, to ascertain, if he could, whither 
she had betaken herself with her little orphan niece, 
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or where this old Madame Bernhard lived who was 
aunt to the child’s father. But he could obtain no 
satisfactory information. Now and then, he fancied 
he was upon the right track; but when he came to 
pursue it farther, and he took many long journeys 
for this purpose, it always ended in disappointment. 

Thus time wore on. He lived in a dream of hope 
and disappointment, busied over the endless arrange- 
ment of his books, and looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, as he crossed the great University 
garden to his lectures. On summer afternoons the 
garden was full of people, who turned out from the 
surrounding houses. Ladies sat with their knitting 
on the various benches and under the trees; chil- 
dren played about, and the milk-women cut the 
grass for their cows. Everybody knew him, but he 
knew nobody, took notice of nobody. “ That is the 
way,” said they, “with all these learned men; their 
eyes are turned inwards.” 

It must have been a very dull, unnatural sort of 
life for little Lina von Hoffman, if she had had no 
more cheerful person witb her than her father, as 
he appeared to the world; but I assure you her life 
was by no means without its pleasures. In an eve- 
ning she was with her father, and then came out 
something of the joy and affection which lived in 
his large, warm heart. Little Lina knew very well 
what a glorious and noble human being was her 
father, and to him she opened all her little heart. 
She showed him how her knitting progressed, and 
how many additional stitches she had done in her 
Berlin-wool work ; but not a word did she say to 
him about those beautiful slippers which, soon after 
midsummer, she had begun to work for him. Oh, 
no! not a word of them; they were a great secret 
in her heart, and were to remain so until they should 
be brought forth by the wonderful Christ-child at 
Christmas, who, she knew, from old experience, 
would then bring something very charming for her. 
Of these things Lina spoke to her father, but most 
of all she spoke of her little friend Sinchen, who 
lived at the end of the garden, in such pretty rooms, 
with ber old great-aunt Goetzenberger, who was 
quite, quite blind, yet such a cheerful old lady, and 
with Aunt Ida, who was just like an angel. Lina 
now knew what angels must be like; they must be 
like Siinchen’s aunt Ida, if she had only wings. 
She wore such beautiful light silks; and she had 
such lovely hands, and such a beautiful face. Oh, 
there never was any lady that smiled as she did! 

It was wonderful what pleasure our good Profes- 
sor felt in hearing his darling Lina thus talking of 
her friends. There was an inexpressible charm to 
him in that sweet name of Ida. If it had not been 
for the old lady, and even aunt Ida, as he believed, 
being called Goetzenberger, he might, perhaps, have 
taken it into his head that this might be his own 
long-lost Ida. But he never did; and when little 
Lina saw him walking from his afternoon lectures 
acrose the garden, and ran to him saying “ There’s 
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aunt Ida!” he never even gave himself the trouble 
to look at her, but, catehing up the child in his 
arms, carried her to the house with him. Aunt Ida, 
on her part, saw him only at a distance: there 
was something about him which painfully reminded 
her of an old, long-lost lover, and for that very 
reason she purposely avoided meeting him. She 
did not wish to walk over the grave, as it were, of 
those buried feelings, on the death-like repose of 
which alone depended her own peace of mind. 

Little Lina went very often to Frau Goetzenber- 
ger’s. She found it much more cheerfal there than 
at her own home. Her father’s rooms were all lined 
with dark, old books, piles of which still lay on the 
floor, and over which she was sure to tumble if she 
did not take great care; besides which, there was 
always such a smell of tobacco-smoke, for, like all 
learned Germans, he was a great smoker. “If I 
had a wife,” said he to himself, “I should rarely 
smoke ; but it is now my only amusement.” So the 
rooms were full of a smoke-cloud, which circled 
about her father’s head, and curled up into all the 
dark corners and into the vacant spaces on the 
shelves, and which filled the curtains and even her 
father’s hair with a never-dying smell of tobacco. 
Very different were Frau Goetzenberger’s rooms. 
All was light and cheerful there, and a fresh deli- 
cious odor seemed to pervade everything. The floor 
of the sitting-room was of inlaid wood, which gave 
a very pretty effect, and a very beautiful carpet of 
needlework, deeply fringed, was laid before each 
of the two sofas. On one of these sofas always sat 
the old blind lady, in her rich black satin and large 
gray shawl. To look at her, nobody would have 
supposed her to be blind, for there was nothing un- 
sightly or strange in the appearance of her eyes, 
and yet they could see no more than if they were 
stones. She appeared to be, and was really, very 
cheerful; had learned to go about their rooms by 
herself, the only difference between herself and 
other people being that she walked very slowly, feel- 
ing her way from point to point, and treading as 
softly as if hor feet had been shod with velvet. She 
was always employed in knitting, and this prevented 
time from seeming long to her. : 

Tda, as little Lina often told her father, was like 
a gentle, lovely angel; not because she was so 
young and beautiful, but because she looked so pure 
and good. Aunt Ida, indeed, was no longer young; 
she was considerably turned of thirty; was thin and 
pale; her countenance, to thoughtful observers, 
looking as if at some former time she had known 
great sorrow, though now her soul was cheerful in 
the peace of resignation and faith in God. Her joy 
lay in the fulfilment of her duty, and this now was 
no longer painful. She surrounded the blind lady 
with objects of beauty ; though they could not glad- 
den her sight, still she said their influence was felt. 
Everything was elegant and pure. Beautiful flow- 
ers in pots stood in the windows, and gathered flow 
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ers ina glass vase stood ever on the table, among 
cheerful-spirited books, from which Ida read at least 
half the day. Sometimes she played exquisite 
pieces of music to her; and this the blind lady loved 
best of all, for Ida played divinely. 

Lina often told her father about aunt Ida’s play- 
ing, and at length one evening Barbet, their maid, 
accompanied her home with a request from aunt Ida 
that the Professor would permit his little daughter 
to take in future her music-lesson with Sinchen, 
which would be such a pleasure to every one. The 
Professor could not object; he returned a message 
by Barbet which was satisfactory to all parties. 
“The Herr Professor von Hoffman was much hon- 
ored by the interest which the Friiulein Ida Goet- 
zenberger took in his little daughter’s progress in 
music, and that he should feel infinitely obliged if 
she would condescend to instruct her with her niece; 
and that the Herr Professor hoped before long to 
have the honor of thanking in person the Frau and 
Friiulein Goetzenberger for the kindness they had 
so long shown to his little daughter.” Barbet was 
very clever in delivering verbal messages ; she did 
not, therefore, omit or vary one word. 

Ida smiled. “My name is not Goetzenberger,” 
said she; “ but that is of no moment.” From that 
time little Lina took her lessons with Siinchen, and 
thus the best understanding grew up between the 
two families, the heads of which had never as yet 
spoken to each other. The little girl was much 
more at Frau Goetzenberger’s than at her own home, 
and thus the Professor found his room more desolate 
than ever. “ But never mind,” said the good man; 
“she is much happier with our cheerful neighbors 
than she can be with me.” He sighed, and thought 
of that fair Ida who existed still, but not for him, 
and blew tremendous puffs of smoke out of his long, 
handsomely-painted pipe. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was now the autumn Ferien, and a letter came 
to the Professor which took him at once from home. 
A trusty friend of his had found in Kénigsberg a 
Madame Bernhard and a Friulein Ida Schmidt, who 
were living together. They seemed to answer the 
description of the persons he was in search of, more 
especially as Friiulcin Schmidt, it was said, was 
from a northern university town. Off, therefore, 
set our good Professor, once more fondly hoping 
that she whom he had sought so long was at length 
found. He set off at night, when his little Lina, 
who had spent the day at the good neighbors’, 
was in bed, and, kissing her in her sleep, and leav- 
ing a note for Friiulein Ida, was a long way on his 
journey before she woke. The note, which little 


Lina presented next morning, was addressed, as the 
Professor believed correctly, to Friiulein Goetzen- 
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berger, and it said that the Professor von Hoffman 
was suddenly called from home on business of great 
importance, and begged to commend his little Lina 
to the kind attentions of Friiulein Ida Goetzenber- 
ger during his absence. Again aunt Ida smiled, 
and remarked that her name was not Goetzenberger, 
adding, however, that it was not of much import- 
ance; and she undertook the charge of little Lina 
with right good-will. The Professor had written 
his note in great haste, and it was such an unintel- 
ligible scrawl as scarcely ever was seen ; but there 
was for all that a something in the handwriting 
which made our dear Ida look at it again and again. 
“There is a something about it that reminds me of 
a handwriting that was very dear to me many years 
ago,” sighed she to herself; “ but all learned men, 
to a certain degree, write alike ;” and she put the 
note into her work-box. 

Little Lina was as welcome as daylight. “ It is 
such an excellent thing,” Ida said, “ for Siinchen to 
have a companion of her own age, and besides, lit- 
tle Lina is a very lovable child; there is a some- 
thing about her which has taken strange hold of 
my heart ;” and so saying, she once more took the 
note from her work-box and read it through, though 
there was nothing more to puzzle out in it. I can 
hardly tell why she did so, yet it is a fact neverthe- 
less. 

“T am to be your child while papa is away !” said 
little Lina, throwing her arms round aunt Ida’s 
neck; “I wish you were my mamma, I love you so 
dearly!” 

Poor Ida; the letter, or rather the recollections 
that it called up, and the words of the child, stirred 
her heart very strangely. She clasped the little one 
in her arms, kissed her with tender emotion, and 
said that from that time she should call her aunt 
Ida, as little Siinchen did, and they two should be 
sisters. 

The poor Professor had a fruitless journey, all 
that long, long way to Kénigsberg; he travelled 
night and day to find, once more, a disappointment. 
The Fraulein Ida Schmidt was, he found, older than 
himself, and the Madame Bernhard was her niece. 
It was a mistake altogether, and a sad disappoint- 
ment to the poor Professor, who, immediately leaving 
Kénigsberg, made another long journey to Carlsbad, 
where he determined to spend the autumn Ferien. 
In the mean time, all was as happy as could be at 
the house of Frau Goetzenberger. The children’s 
lessons were joyful amusements; they played to- 
gether the sweetest little duets; they sang with 
aunt Ida, and they danced while she played. They 
wore at the same time their white frocks and their 
pink frocks, they called each other sister, and they 
lived as if the relationship had been real. 

The days had shortened greatly before the Pro- 
fessor returned, and during the long evenings Frau 
Goetzenberger many a time spoke of her Christmas 
tree, and of the marvellous things which the Christ- 
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child would lay beneath it. Little Lina had finished 
the slippers for her papa, and Siinchen was working 
him a cover for his queer oil-skin tobacco-bag, while 
Lina threaded steel beads on dark blue netting silk, 
for the beautiful purse which aunt Ida had begun 
to knit for him. She had once before, many years 
ago, knitted such a purse for that very student, 
Eberhard, of whom she retained such tender, yet 
painful, recollections. The note which the Professor 
von Hoffman had sent her about bis little Lina must 
indeed have had a strange effect upon her, for it was 
the sight of that very note which had determined her 
to make just such another purse for him. She was 
now therefore knitting it while little Lina threaded 
the beads, and Siinchen worked the tobacco-bag. 

When the children were gone to bed, the purse 
was put aside, and so was Frau Goetzenberger’s 
usual knitting, and out came two beautiful pieces of 
wool-knitting, which were destined in the end to 
become two pretty little jackets of sky-blue, with 
white borders, as Christmas presents from Frau 
Goetzenberger to the two little girls. Ida helped 
her therefore at night; she did all the difficult parts, 
anc thus the work went on both with rapidity and 
accuracy. 

The Professor returned just in time for the com- 
mencement of the winter Session, or Semester, as it 
is called. The number of students was now much 
greater than ever, and the Professor, who had been 
studying hard at Carlsbad, in order to add new mat- 
ter to his lectures, was consequently more than ordi- 
narily busy. He had not even time to call on his 
good neighbors to thank them for the care they had 
taken of his Lina, and he thought her greatly im- 
proved during his absence. Ile sent, however, once 
more a verbal message by his old servant, Gretchen, 
to thank them, and to say that as early as possible 
he would call. 

Lina, who found her home very dull in comparison 
with her little friend Sinchen’s, was but seldom 
with her father, whose time, as I said before, would 
be, until Christmas, so very much occupied. Little 
Siinchen sometimes went home with Lina, but the 
grave looks of the Professor rather frightened her: 
besides, having lived all her life with ladies, she had 
not been used to tobacco-smoke, which she greatly 
disliked ; therefore Lina, in order that she might 
enjoy her society, spent most evenings still at Frau 
Goetzenberger’s. The two ladies, Frau Goetzenber- 
ger and Friiulein Ida, knew enough of learned pro- 
fessors to be quite sure that no slight was intended 
them, although the Professor von Hoffman did not 
call. They were by no means exacting, and they 
thought that he had done all that could be required 
from so learned and so celebrated a man, whose 
time was more valuable than gold, when he had 
sent them a polite message of thanks by Gretchen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At length Christmas was at hand, when the Pro- 
fessor’s labors were remitted for a time, and when, 
learned as he was, he knew that it was his duty, as 
well as everybody else’s, to have a Christmas tree, 
and to make a present to every one, rich or poor, 
whom he either loved or respected, or to whom he 
was under an obligation of gratitude. All these 
things, learned man as he was, he took into consi- 
deration. If, thought he to himself, I had found my 
Ida Schmidt at Kénigsberg, I should have laid out 
a hundred florins, at the least, in a Christmas pre- 
sent for her; but, alas! such good luck was not for 
me. The hundred florins, as far as she is concerned, 
still remain in my purse. I must, however, make 
those good ladies, Frau and Friulein Goetzenberger, 
a handsome present, because they have been so good 
to Lina. Poor, dear, little Lina! what a blessing it 
would have been to her had I but found my Ida; 
but it is no use lamenting. The day after to-morrow 
is Christmas Eve; there is therefore no time to lose. 
I must have a Christmas tree in my dull room for 
Lina: she shall find beneath it not only a present 
for herself, but also for her kind friends, and I will 
take her in myself to present them. I have too long 
neglected to call on them to return them my thanks. 
If they ask me to stop and eat a little salad and 
sausage that night, and to drink good wishes to 
them in a glass of wine, I will do so: that will be 
much better than stopping here by myself. 

With these thoughts, out came the Professor’s 
purse—a purse for all the world just like that which 


Ida was finishing at that very moment for him. He 
looked at the purse and sighed. Why did he sigh, 
for it was not by any means an empty purse? He 


thought to himself, as he looked at it, “ This purse 
is many years old. I have kept it carefully, and 
never used it until I set out on that luckless journey 
to Kénigsberg, for I thought, if it should be my Ida, 
I would prove to her by the purse, which I had trea- 
sured so long, how much I had valued her gift!” 
And again the Professor sighed. 

But sighing would not buy either his Christmas 
tree or the presents for his Lina’s friends. He be- 
thought himself, and soon decided that he would 


buy some splendid fur for the ladies. This was 
always acceptable. For Friiulein Ida he would 
buy ermine, and for the old lady sable. He would 


purchase the best that money could buy, and to the 
children he would be as good a benefactor as if he 
were a fairy godfather, if there ever were such be- 
ings. He filled both ends of his purse. I cannot 
tell you how much money he put into it; and, throw- 
ing round him his large fur-collared blue cloak, and 
putting on his over-shoes, he set off into the town, 
where he made such astonishing purchases as put 
every shopkeeper into good-humor for a week. He 
bought also an enormous Christmas tree, standing 
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in its green garden, with sugar sweetmeats innu- 
merable, and all were received safely into the house 
by ten o’clock, which, in that old-fashioned town, 
was a late hour. 

On the morning before Christmas Day, Frau Goet- 
zenberger sent over her old servant Barbet with her 
compliments, and she begged that the Herr Baron 
von Hoffman would do her the honor to bring in 
his little Lina at five o’clock to see her Christmas 
tree, and afterwards to eat a little salad and sausage, 
and to drink a glass of wine, with her and Friulein 
Ida. 

The Professor hesitated to reply. ‘ He was in- 
tending,” he said, “to have a Christmas tree at 
home for his little Lina, and would have invited the 
ladies to his rooms, but that he could not think of 
bringing them out at night.” He therefore returned 
his compliments by Barbet, and begged that Frau 
Goetzenberger would oblige him by deferring her 
Christmas tree for half an hour; and still further, 
would she permit her little grand-niece Sinchen to 
come over and see what the good Christ-child might 
bring, after which he would have the pleasure of 
accompanying the two children to Frau Goetzenber- 
ger’s, and would feel much honor in partaking of 
supper with her and Friiulein Ida. 

Again Barbet crossed the garden to assure the 
Herr Professor that nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory than this arrangement. 

Very busy was the good Professor all that morn- 
ing in his library, the door of which was locked, so 
that Lina, had she been so disposed, could not even 
have peeped in. He had a great deal to do about 
his Christmas tree, and often and often did he wish 
that he had but some skilful female fingers to aid 
him. How he managed it all by himself I really 
cannot say ; however, at half-past four o’clock, little 
Siinchen was brought over in a new pale blue silk 
frock, with black satin shoes on, and little black 
silk mits, and with her lovely flaxen hair plaited 
like a crown round her. head, and conducted into 
the Professor’s sitting-room, which looked very 
gloomy with its black stove and one lamp, with a 
blue shade overit. Here, however, she was raptur- 
ously received by Lina, likewise, dressed in a new 
pink silk frock, with her little black satin slippers 
on, and little black silk mits, and with her dark hair 
plaited just like Sainchen’s. 

The next moment a little bell was heard to ring, 
which the children knew to be Christkindchen’s, and 
the door between the library and sitting-room open- 
ed, and there was a sight for them! Such a blaze 
of light! such a Christmas tree! all hung over with 
beautiful things—dolls, and work-boxes, and cakes, 
and sugar-birds, and dogs, and milk-maids, and 
Tyrolean shepherds. Oh, it was beautiful! And 


there were muffs and tippets, of ermine and sable! 

But those could not be either for Lina or Sinchen. 
“No,” the Professor said, his countenance beam- 

ing with joy (Sinchen was no longer afraid of him) 





ashe eyed the two lovely children who stood so 
beautifully hand in hand before him: “no, those 
fur tippets and muffs the Christkindchen had told 
him were for Frau Goetzenberger and Friulein Ida.” 

Sinchen clapped her hands for joy, because aunt 
Ida had wished for an ermine tippet, and the great- 
aunt Goetzenberger loved to be warm. “ But where 
was the good Christkindchen that had brought these 
beautiful things ?” 

The Professor smiled, and said that Christkindchen 
was in such a hurry to be off to Frau Goetzenberger’s, 
that she would not stop to say where the things 
came from. Lina flung her arms round her father’s 
neck and kissed him. She knew, she said, where 
the things had come from, for Gretchen had told 
her something. She loved her papa dearly, because 
it was he who had bought those nice warm things 
for Friulein Ida and Frau Goetzenberger, and he 
had bought things for other people besides! The 
good papa! he had not forgotten old Martin, who 
lived in the court below, and had such a bad leg; 
nor Gretchen, nor Barbet, nor the poor milk-woman 
and all her children, nor the shoemaker who was ill. 

Certainly the good Professor must have had an 
excellent, thoughtful heart, thus to remember eve- 
rybody! I assure you he had. Little Siinchen 
kissed him, and thought nothing about the tobacco 
smoke, But now it was half past five, and Barbet 
was come to carry Siinchen across the snowy garden ; 
the Professor was to carry Lina. They set out, ac- 
companied by Gretchen with a lantern in one hand 
and a basket in the other, containing the gifts 
which had been left by Christkindchen under the 
Professor’s tree for Frau Goetzenberger and her 
bousehold. 

While the Professor took off his cloak and over- 
shoes, the children rushed in, having easily slipped 
out of the large shawls in which they were wrapped, 
to tell of the wonderful things that had happened, 
and of the wonderful things they brought; but there 
was no aunt Ida to listen to them. Frau Goetzen- 
berger sat, all dressed in her best, on her sofa, with 
a green-shaded lamp before her, and with no knit- 
ting in her hands. But where was aunt Ida? She 
was gone, the old lady said, to receive the Christ- 
kindchen, who was every moment expected. They 
must sit down and wait patiently; good little chil- 
dren always did so. 

“But, aunt,” said Siinchen, “here is the Herr 
Professor.” 

“Ah, indeed!” returned the old lady, in quite 
another voice, for from being blind she was not 
aware that he had approached the table before her. 
“Bring him here to me, my dear; I am truly glad 
to see the Herr Professor.” 

He took her hand kindly, and seated himself be- 
side her. There was something inexpressibly at- 
tractive to him in all that he saw around him; he 
felt his heart drawn, as it were, to the old blind 
lady, as if she had been his mother, and he spake 
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words of unfeigned kindness in a voice which went 
equally to her heart. She apologized that Ida was 
not present to receive him; she had, said she, much 
to do on an occasion of that kind, as the Herr Pro- 
fessor no doubt knew. Of course, he knew perfectly 
well; the Chrisikindchen must always be well re- 
ceived ; he feared that he himself had not done her 
all due honor, for she was in so great hurry to depart 
that the little ones had not seen even the shimmer- 
ing of her wings. 

“ But we saw what she left,” said Siinchen, heap- 
ing the beautiful furs on the table before the old 
lady ; “ feel what she brought for you ;” and taking 
up her hand she passed it over the fur; “she brought 
you a sable muff and tippet, and the same for aunt 
Ida, only ermine !” 

“My dear!” remonstrated aunt Goetzenberger, 
“this is too much! Christkindchen does not bring 
such presents as these!” 

“ But my papa does !” said little Lina, “and I am 
so glad, and I love him so for it!” said she, spring- 
ing to his knee and kissing him. 

“This is quite too much, Herr Professor,” said 
the old lady, turning to him. 

He made no reply, for at that very moment a lit- 
tle silver bell rang, and a sight presented itself which 
dazzled all eyes. The Professor’s tree, with all his 
skill, was nothing to this. How indeed could it 
have been? This was all arranged by Friiulein Ida 
herself, and there was nobody in all Germany who 
could make these things so beautiful as she. 

But where was Friiulein Ida all this time? The 
children hardly thought of her, so wholly was their 
attention occupied by the wonderful tree, with all 
its wonderful fruits, and by the lovely Christkind- 
chen herself, who, in soft, flowing white muslin, 
which fell in folds to her feet, and was confined at 
the waist by a silver girdle, stood in front of her 
tree. She had silvery, shining wings on her shoul- 
ders and a little silver crown on her head. Never 
was a more beautiful figure beheld. She looked 
like a pure angel just descended from heaven. 
The children stood in the open doorway, with their 
hand extended and their eyes fixed in delighted 
wonder. Dear old Frau Goetzenberger saw nothing, 
or certainly she would have observed the extraordi- 
nary effect which this vision produced on the Herr 
Professor. 

Christkindchen spoke: her words were in poetry 
—beautiful, softly flowing poetry, full of tenderness 
and love. The Professor had silently risen, and 
now stood in the shadow of the long curtain which 
was withdrawn from the door; for he did not dare 
to trust himself within the light. Very powerful 
was the effect of that low, sweet voice upon him ; 
he had known one like it in former years; and did 
not, in truth, his long-lost and beloved Ida now 
stand before him! Oh, what a divine gift had not 
the Christkindchen brought him! I assure you that 
the Professor, standing there in the shade of that 
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curtain, shed tears of joy. “ God, perhaps, deems 
me at length deserving of her!” thought he, remem- 
bering the words of the old woman at Greifswald, 
and he silently thanked God. 

“But where is the Herr Professor?” at length 
exclaimed Christkindchen, when now, having con- 
eluded her poetical address, she proceeded to appro- 
priate her gifts. “Let him come forward, for here 
I find a beautiful pair of slippers from his little 
daughter, every stitch being done by her tiny fin- 
gers; I have also a purse knitted with beads of steel 
upon a dark blue ground, to represent the stars of 
heaven on Christmas Eve; this is from a lady who 
wishes well to the excellent Herr Professor. But 
where is he ?” 

The Herr Professor stepped forward. He said 
not a word, but, advancing to Christkindchen, took 
her hand in his, and whispered softly, “ My Ida!” 
All at once Christkindchen’s other hand dropped 
powerless to her side, and she lay motionless in the 
Professor’s arms. He carried her to the unoccupied 
sofa, speaking words of the utmost tenderness; the 
children began to cry ; poor blind Frau Goetzenber- 
ger rose up, felt her way round her table, and, ad- 
vaneing forward, exclaimed, “ What has happened? 
Oh, Ida—Ida! speak, my child, art thou ill? Do, 
somebody, tell me what has happened !” repeated 
she in impatient terror. 

“Papa has kissed her! She is better now,” ex- 
claimed little Lina, still sobbing. 

Ida raised herself from the sofa, and leaned her 
head, weeping, on the Professor’s shoulder. He 
kissed her hands and her forehead many times, and 
then, as poor old Frau Goetzenberger still impa- 
tiently inquired what had happened, he turned 
round and said, “I have found here her whom I 
have sought for years—the betrothed of my youth! 
Pardon me, madam, if I have forgotten myself— 
pardon me, Ida, if I have been too abrupt!” 

“ Oh, Eberhard!” said Ida, rising, “ how is this? 
But take off all this finery first, which is not real— 
these wings and this crown: let me not find any- 
thing unreal at this moment. And you, Eberhard! 
how can you be the Herr von Hoffman ?” 

He explained it in a few words. “And you?” 
said he; “you are called Ida Goetzenberger—how 
is that?” 

“ Nobody calls me so but you,” she replied, smil- 
ing; “I am Ida Schmidt.” 

“ But I understood,” said he, “ that my Ida lived 
with Madame Bernhard.” 

“ My maiden name was Bernhard,” said the old 
lady, who now understood it all, for she knew the 
history of Ida’s early love ; “ my nephew it was who 
married Ida’s sister. I am not aunt to Ida, but only 
great-aunt to Siinchen, but they are both my chil- 
dren. Ida is dear to me as a daughter; she has 
been a daughter to me !”’ and the blind eyes of the 
dear old lady shed tears. 

The Professor told the history of his many fruit- 
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less journeys in search of her who was so near to 
him after all. In a while they all laughed together. 

Together they walked to the yet brilliant Christ- 
mas tree ; they looked at the various presents; he 
took up the new purse and compared it with the old 
one. Ida saw how her present, given so many 
years ago, bad been treasured. The children sat, one 
on each of the Professor’s knees, and he told Siinchen 
that he should like to be her uncle, and he told Lina 
that he hoped aunt Ida would be her mother. The 
old lady sat by sad smiled, for she saw it all, al- 
though not with the outward sight; and she blessed 
God that he had given so much happiness to those 
who were so dear to her. 

The Professor ate his sausage and salad with Frau 
Goetzenberger that night, and so he did every night 
until early in May, when, having made his own 
habitation very neat and cheerful, arranged all his 


books by the help of a poor student, whom he paid 
handsomely, and furnished, in beautiful style, seve- 
ral new rooms, Ida became his wife; and Frau Goet- 
zenberger, and little Siinchen, and old Barbet moved 
across the University garden, and took up their 
abode with their new relative, in the great old house 
with the grinning face over the gateway. 

That same summer an operation was performed 
on the eyes of Frau Goetzenberger by a famous 
oculist, a friend of the Professor, and she fully re- 
gained her sight; and in the autumn they all spent 
the holidays on little Lina’s splendid property in 
the beautiful Saxon Switzerland, the Professor, at 
the request of Ida, having secured it to his little 
daughter, in right of her deceased mother, retaining 
only for himself its income during her minority. 

Such is the history of the wonderful occurrences 
on Frau Goetzenberger’s last Christmas Eve. 
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Tae Sramens.—Since the stamens and pistils 
are the most highly organized and important por- 
tions of the flower, let us examine carefully the parts 
of which they are composed. We have seen that a 
fully developed stamen is composed of a petiole 
termed a filament, a limb or blade named an anther, 
the pulverulent parenchyma contained in the anther 
being called pollen. 

The filament or petiole supports the anther or 
metamorphosed limb of the leaf, and commonly 
justifies its name from its form, that is to say, it is 
generally filiform and slender. Sometimes, however, 
it is dilated and petaloid, as in Ornithogalum um- 
bellatum, the Star of Bethlehem, a white flower 
with a bulbous root, which is quite common in 
meadows and pastures about the middle of Spring. 
Filaments are usually of a white color; but, occa- 
sionally, they take the same hues asthe corolla. In 
Tradescantia Virginica, the spiderwort, the filaments 
are blue; in the different varieties of the Fuchsia, 
or ladies’ eardrop, they are red, and in Ranunculus 
acris, yellow. 

The anther is the most essential part of the stamen 
on account of its secreting the fertilizing matter or 
pollen. It is generally situated at the summit of 
the filament, to which it is attached in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes it adheres to the filament by its 
entire length, when it is said to be adnate, as in 
Magnolia glauca, swamp magnolia, Fig. 1, or its 


Fig. 1. 
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it is innate, as in Sanguisorba Canadensis, or bur- 
net, Fig. 2; or it may be attached by a point to the 





apex of the filament on which it lightly swings, 
when it is versatile, as in the grasses, Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3. 
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The pollen is the fecundating matter which is 
contained in the cells of the anther, and from which 
it escapes in a variety of ways, by longitudinal de- 
hiscence, by valves, and by pores. To the naked 
eye it looks like powdery matter, devoid of all or- 
ganization, and is usually of a yellow color; but it 
is also purple, blue, scarlet, orange, black, and 
various other shades. Placed beneath the micro- 
scope this powder resolves itself into a collection of 
spherical or oval grains, the eurface of which is 


base rests directly on the apex of the filament, when { generally smooth, but sometimes furnished with 
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strong points or bristles. In most plants, these 
grains are free amongst themselves; but in the 
Fuchsia, and nothera biennis, or evening primrose, 
they are held together by slendgr threads, and in 
other genera they adhere together in masses called 
pollinia. 

Each pollen grain is filled with fluid, and has two 
distinct coverings ; the outermost is called the ex- 
tine (exo to stand out), and is exceedingly firm and 
fleshy; to it the bands, points, or other markings 
belong. The inner covering, named the intine (intue 
within), is very thin, transparent, and highly exten- 
sible. It absorbs water rapidly, and when exposed 
to its action, the grain swells and soon bursts, dis- 
charging its contents. 

The pistil occupies the central part of the flower, 
and terminates the axis of growth. It consists, like 
the stamen, of three parts, the stigma, the style, and 
the germen. The germen is the lower part of the 
pistil, containing within its cavity the ovules or 
rudimentary seeds, and forms, after the impregnation 
of the ovules, the future seed vessel. The apex of 
the germen usually tapers into a slender column 
called the style, the summit of which is commonly 
somewhat enlarged, denuded of cuticle, and secretes 
a viscid matter to which the pollen grains adhere. 


Fig. 4 
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To obtain a correct view of the morphology of the 
pistil, it is necessary to regard it as resulting from 
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the transformation of a leaf which is folded inwards 
and the margins united. There is a well-known 
monstrous variety of the garden cherry, which con- 
clusively proves that such is in reality the case, 
Fig. 4. The place of the pistil is occupied by a 
green leaf somewhat folded together, and similar to 
the leaves of the branches except in its lesser size, a. 
If we compare this leaf with the perfect pistil of 
the cherry 4, we shall see that the folded lamina 
answers to the ovary, the midrib projecting beyond 
the ovary to the style, and its slightly dilated apex 
to the stigma. 

The ovary and stigma are never absent, the style 
sometimes is, in which case the top of the ovary 
itself is called the stigma, as in the poppy, where it 
appears like the spokes of a wheel. 

In conclusion, the world attaches the idea of a 
flower to that part of a plant which is usually colored 
with tints more or less brilliant, which makes its 
appearance generally after the leaves, and, after de- 
lighting our senses with its fragrance and beauty 
for a brief space of time, is replaced by the fruit or 
seed. But the botanist stops not at these appear- 
ances, for to him the flower is often deprived of 
them. The flower thus simplified in structure is 
passed without being observed by the world; but it 
does not escape the eye of the botanist. Now the 
reader ought to try to recognize the flower in its 
most reduced and simplified condition. We have 
reviewed the several floral whorls of leaves in the 
higher degrees of their development, or in what is 
called a complete flower, as a guide to the several 
stages of its reduction. Much of the natural beauty 
of flowers is hidden, and nature can only be appre- 
ciated when we are enabled to trace those highly 
instructive transition stages in the development of 
the organs of plants by which she passes from com- 
plexity to simplicity in their structure. 





THE SPIRIT’S 


MINISTRATION. 


BY A. A. NICHOLSON, ESQ. 


“ Her little frame was suddenly convulsed ; a light unwonted beamed from her eyes; she flung aloft her thin 
attenuated arm, and, uttering the name of Mother, fell back upon her pillow exhausted, and that loving heart had 


ceased to beat.” 


I 
“Trit me about my mother!” And the tone 
Woke pensive musings in that father’s breast. 
Six weary summers yet had scarcely flown 
Since he had lain that fond, confiding one 
Down to eternal rest ! 


“Tell me about my mother!” And she swayed 
Her tiny finger ’gainst the marbled wall ; 
And from the dusky canvas, ’neath the shade 
Of summer's twilight, those soft features played 

Behind their snowy pall. 


2 


The child grew weary of her pastimes rude; 
And, as calm evening drew her sable veil, 
And wrapped the earth in pensive solitude, 
That father told again, with voice subdued, 
The oft-repeated tale. 


“Thy gentle mother, love—oh! still I wear 
Her image in my heart. Like thine, my child, 
The glossy ringlets of her snowy hair 
Fell o’er a brow as alabaster fair— 
Ethereal, soft, and mild. 
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“Her voice to me was like a singing bird, 
And every accent breathed a magic spell ; 
F’en now, my heart with latent joy is stirred, 
As mem’ry brings me back each gentle word 
From those dear lips that fell! 


“T see her still—that form of wond’rous grace— 
Those lustrous eyes, meet for affection’s shrine; 
Again she fills that long-deserted place 
Beside the hearth-stone, and that radiant face 
Is half upturned to mine! 


“TI mind me, dearest, of that vision dread— 

The darkened chamber at the break of dawn; 
Each muffied footfall dropt like molten lead 
Upon my heart: they told me she was dead— 

And I—I still lived on! 


“ Lived for thy sake—for thee! The chast’ning rod 
Brought resignation, and, with holy trust, 
I gave that gentle spirit back to God, 
And to the bosom of the greedy sod 
Yielded the precious dust! 


“¢Remember thee ?’—yes, when the dews of death 
Were gath’ring fast, empurpling lip and brow, 
She raised her bloodless hands in solemn faith, 
And blessed thee, darling, with her latest breath, 
As I do bless thee now! 


“Nay, weep no more! thy mother’s gentle tone 
Cometh to thee from out thy dreams of Heaven, 
Saying, ‘Come up hither, thou, my little one!’ 
And wilt thou, canst thou leave me all alone— 
Alone, and—unforgiven! 


“Oh! I have dark misgivings—such as steep 
The weary heart in subtlest agonies ; 
Waking, I dream of thee; or if I sleep, 
Vague and oppressive incantations leap 
Before my slumb’rous eyes! 


“ Stifle thy sobbings now, my gentle child; 
Banish the thoughts that make thy young heart 
weep :” 
And thus her tears were artfully beguiled, 
Till she looked up—and, looking, sweetly smiled— 
And, smiling, fell asleep! 


II. 


He who would climb the mountain’s dizzy fane, 
And track the glacier to its secret bowers, 
Will find midway, along some bold ravine, 
The spot where but a step shall halt between 
The avalanche—and flowers. 


Here dwell the emblems of our mortal doom, 
The all of life, the end of earthly pride; 
Life, with its honeyed flowers and soft perfume, 
And Death, with icy void and solemn gloom, 
Are ever side by side! 


Tread softly! breathe no discord! silence bring 
With thine own presence to this hallowed shade! 
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Over yon darkened chamber Death shall fling 
His dark, invisible, portentous wing, 
And youth and hope shall fade. 


Fade, like the rainbow tints that deck the west; 
Fade, like the early flowers she loved so well; 
For hoarse November comes, with angry crest, 
And with the flowers of June she sinks to rest— 
Than they more fair and frail. 


Fond hearts are throbbing o’er that fated bed, 
And earnest eyes are dimming as they flow; 
A stricken father bows his aching head, 
And mourns the dying, and the sainted dead, 
In bitterness of woe! 


It may be well to whisper in her ear, 

And place the soothing cordial to her lips, 
Yet she no more thy plaintive tones ehall hear; 
Those vacant eyes thy vigils cannot cheer, 

Nor stay their dark eolipse! 


Ay, stricken father, softly breathe her name, 
And strive to win the struggling spirit back ; 
Yet Death, the terrible, hath seized her frame; 
Behold! how faint the last pulsation came 
Along its frozen track! 


Father, be firm! there’s little left thee now 
Of all that loveliness thou calledst thine; 
A purple current flecks that marble brow 
A moment, and is lost!—thy heart must bow 
Unto a broken shrine! 


But see! the panting spirit heeds thy calls, 
As if regretful that its chains are riven! 
Like bird released, returning to its thralls, 
It stoops a moment o’er its prison walls 
Before it mounts to Heaven. 


A strength supernal lithes each rigid limb; 
A glow unwonted radiates her eyes, 
And from the vaulted ceiling, draped and dim, 
She seems to catch the song of cherubim, 
And light of Paradise. 


“ My Mother ’’—and those sallow lips grew warm; 
The ashen brow in deep carnation glows; 
Her little arms embrace that shadowy form, 
And she is passing where no earthly storm 
Can startle her repose. 


Let stern philosophy, from depths profound, 
Draw demonstrations fitting for her years ; 
With gifted vision she all worlds may bound, 
May weigh the planets in their mazy round, 
And localize the spheres. 


Yet in this hour, when heart and flesh decay, 
In reverent awe, let her proud iips be dumb; 
For who, with eynic’s prescience, shall say, 
The loved and lost cheered nct life’s waning day 
With songs of welcome home! 








A SCENE IN THE LIFE OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


Ir was evening; and a bright moon, riding 
through a sky whose deep blue was unsullied by a 
single cloud, shed its flood of clear, cold light over 
the city of Florence; brought into strong and bold 
relief the outline of the lofty hills by which it is 
partially surrounded ; gave to the villa-studded plain 
which stretches towards Pisa the aspect of a sheet 
of molten silver; made the fairy bridge of the 
Trinity look like a band of ivory linking together 
the two shores of the lovely Arno, whose mimic 
waves were dancing and crisping beneath the splen- 
dor of the hour; slept upon the lofty tower of tho 
cathedral; and relieved, by its bright flakes of 
light, and the long, deep shadows with which they 
were contrasted, the heavy Tuscan architecture of 
the ducal palace. 

In a spacious apartment of that regal habitation, 
and beside a high-arched casement, which was 
widely opened to admit the moonlight that poured 
across the tapestry-covered floor, sat a lady, so 
beautiful that, although forty summers had already 
passed over her head, and the traces of both care 
and passion were written upon her brow, she seem- 
ed to have defied alike time and trial to rob her 
of her haughty and excelling loveliness. It was 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the wife of Fran- 
cesco Medici, the celebrated worthless Bianca Ca- 
pella, of whom it has been said by an accomplished 
writer of the present day, that “her story was a 
romance, and her death a tragedy.” Further with- 
in the chamber, and beyond the influence of the 
cold light which rested upon the person of the lady, 
reclined a man, some four or five years her junior, 
whose lofty and well-proportioned figure gave a 
promise of strength and vigor, which was negatived 
by the worn and languid, although handsome coun- 
tenance above it. The extraordinary magnificence 
of his dress, and the majestic grace of his bearing, 
would at once have distinguished him as the sove- 
reign of the grand duchy, and the representative 
of the princely line of the Medici, without the wit- 
ness of the elaborately-carved shield, bearing the 
arms of his house, by which the tall back of the 
large oaken chair in which he sat was surmounted, 
and which was fully revealed in the strong light of 
a silver lamp that was suspended from the ceiling 
immediately above it. He held a paper in his hand, 
upon which he occasionally dropped his heavy eyes 
—though rather, as it seemed, instinctively than 
from any inclination to decipher its contents. 

But there was yet another individual in the cham- 
ber, standing a few paces distant from the regal 
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pair, and immediatety in front of the grand duchess, 
whose nobility, based upon a genius which was to 
render him immortal, was, nevertheless, not suffi- 
ciently recognized at that moment to entitle him to 
a seat in so august a presence. The person in ques- 
tion wore a plain dress of black velvet, fitted close- 
ly to his tall and elastic figure, which was gracefully 
rather than powerfully moulded, and was principally 
conspicuous for the exquisite symmetry of his limbs, 
and for a certain expression of lofty and powerful 
intellect, which made him, despite the elevated rank 
and sumptuous apparel of his companions, by far 
the most prominent and interesting figure of the 
group. If, however, this were the first impression 
produced by the appearance of the individual under 
mention, a second glance complicated the feeling 
of the observer—for there was a wild and wander- 
ing expression in his large, deep eye, and an occa- 
sional restlessness in his manner, which told that 
the flame within burned at times too fiercely for the 
goodly lamp from whence it emanated, and that it 
had been fed so lavishly as to endanger all within 
the sphere of its influence. 

Such was Torquato Tasso, as, in the year 1585, 
the immortal author of “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
stood suppliant before the sovereigns of Tuscany. 

The ducal houses of Medici and Ferrara had been 
long at feud, and Tasso had warmly espoused the 
party of his friend and patron, Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, to whom, in terms of grateful affection, he 
had dedicated his wondrous epic ; whose sister he 
had loved even to madness, and in whose cause he 
had put forth several writings, in which he had 
deeply wounded the pride of the Florentine nobility. 
The aberration of intellect of which he had been 
occasionally the victim since the discovery of his 
ill-fated passion, and the imprisonment by which it 
was followed, had so thoroughly unsettled his tastes 
and habits, that, pursued by imaginary evils, he had 
wandered to Turin, to Rome, and thence to Sorrento; 


“but the magnet around which all the deepest feel- 


ings of his nature unceasingly revolved, drew him 
back once more to Ferrara, where the violence of 
his passion for the Princess Leonora displayed itself 
so publicly that he was carried as a lunatic to the 
Hospital of St. Anne. The hypochondriacal malady 
deepened upon him in his compulsory solitude ; 
but conscious that his incarceration, far from origi- 
nating in vindictiveness on the part of Alfonso, had 
been designed by that prince rather as a boon than 
a punishment, he employed his weary leisure in 
writing letters to the Italian courts, imploring their 
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interference to terminate a captivity which he be- 
lieved to be rapidly undermining his reason. His 
entreaties were at length complied with ; and on the 
occasion of the marriage of Donna Virginia de Me- 
dici with Don d’Este, Tasso withdrew to Mantua, 
and a shert time afterwards, when a reconciliation 
was effected between the houses of Medici and Fer- 
rara, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany having expressed 
a wish to see the author of the “ Gerusalemme,” he 
was invited to Florence by the sovereign, who sel- 
dom suffered a request of Bianca to remain unsatis- 
fied ; while Tasso, on his side, probably feeling that 
Ferrara was no longer to him the home which it had 
once been, and still imbued with the love of wan- 
dering which had of late years formed so conspicu- 
ous a feature in his character, readily yielded 
himself to the invitation, and was so courteously 
received by the beautiful Bianca, that, after cele- 
brating her attractions in a score of deathless lyrics, 
he resolved to offer his services to Francis, and to 
attach himself to the court of Tuscany. 

As the project presented itself, he ascertained 
that the Della Cruscan Academy, which had consti- 
tuted itself the supreme court of criticism in Italy 
—perhaps partly moved by a desire to insure its 
own popularity among the patricians of Florence, 
whom he had so deeply offended—had resolved 
to subject to the ordeal of their shallow and verbal 
analysis the “ Gerusalemme ;” and great as was the 
contempt in which he individually held their de- 
cisions, Tasso was nevertheless aware that their ver- 
dict might operate unfavorably upon the mass of 
his countrymen, who were either too indolent or too 
prejudiced to form their own unbiassed judgment 
upon a work into which he had woven the brightest 
portion of his genius. Can it be wondered at that 
this reflection gave strength to his determination ? 
He hesitated no longer. He at once addressed a 
letter to Francis, in which he implored his protection 
against the attacks which he had been taught to 
expect, and which were to involve both his person 
and his writings ; and in return for this condescen- 
sion, he volunteered to devote all his energies, both 
of body and mind, to the interests of Tuscany. 
But the grand duke had severely felt the affront 
which Tasso had offered to the Florentine aristocra- 
cy ; and not even the entreaties of his consort could 
shake his resolution for revenge upon the unhappy 
poet. Vanity, ambition, and the love of power 
alike urged Bianca to persevere in her endeavor to 
procure the reception of Tasso as an accredited 
member of the court. Every endeavor, both on her 
part and on that of the poet himself, had hitherto 
failed ; and it had been with considerable difficulty 
that the grand duke had been induced to grant the 
interview which we are about to describe, and which 
had commenced by a presentation of the petition 
which Francis held in his hand, and over which, as 
he received it from the poet, he had glanced his eye 
listlessly, and with a stolid expression of counte- 
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nance, which almost rendered words superfluous : “ I 
cannot entertain the prayer with honor to myself,” 
he said, coldly, as he slowly raised his heavy eye- 
lids, and looked from the paper which he held to- 
wards the poet; “for not even your skill, sir bard, 
can blind mo to the fact that we of Florence are 
indebted to the reconciliation which we have just 
effected with the house of Ferrara, for the proffer of 
Torquato Tasso’s services.” 

“Tame to Florence by your highness’s invita- 
tion,” was the somewhat haughty reply. 

“T admit the fact; but it is not the less certain 
that in the feud which has so long divided the couris 
of Ferrara and Tuseany, you have little served my 
interests either by word or pen; and surely you, 
the friend of princes and the lyrist of royal dames, 
would not lean your fortunes upon the nolili artisti 
of Florence, or i/ giogo della nuova tirannide della 
casu Medici—lI believe that I do not err in thus re- 
porting your own words ?” 

“ We must try to balance the intemperance of his 
language in the brilliancy of his genius,” said 
Bianca, with a gracious smile, intended to blunt the 
edge of the grand duke’s sarcasm. “ Suffer the 
graceful compositions which he has lately addressed 
to myself, my lord, to counteract, in your mind, the 
hasty expressions wrung from him by party feeling.” 

“Tf report wrong him not,” pursued Francis, whe 
evidently entertained a great distaste to the poet, 
“his homage to the sex does not always confine it- 
self to adulatory sonnets—even where the strong 
barriers of birth and station might compel him to 
a more guarded worship; and your highness has 
rather to thank his necessities than his sincerity for 
the verbal incense which he has offered at your 
shrine.” 

As the grand duke spoke, Tasso advanced a cou- 
ple of paces towards him; his eye burnt with light, 
his lofty figure dilated, and he crushed between his 
hands the velvet cap which he had withdrawn on 
his entrance into the apartment. Every nerve qui- 
vered, and his beauty was almost fearful as he shook 
back the dark mass of curling hair which fell along 
his cheeks, while a smile, that was half bitterness 
and half defiance, played about his lip. The eyes 
of Francis were fixed upon him at the moment; 
for he designed that not only the irony with which 
he spoke, but also the subject to which he had made 
allusion, should wound the sensitive spirit of the 
listener ; yet, nevertheless, there was something so 
overpowering in the wild emotion which his words 
had conjured up, that he suffered himself to be in- 
terrupted almost unconsciously, when the poet ve- 
hemently exclaimed— 

“You do well to reproach me, my lord duke, and 
to cast back upon my spirit the load which it has 
long been striving to shake off! It is true that I 
have loved—deeply and passionately—as those 
only can love who look beyond the earth and 
earthly things for fuel to feed the fire which con- 
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sumes them. I have loved and suffered—the heart 
does not study place or pedigree when it gives itself 
away; for, where it is warm and bonest, it must in 
every case ennoble the object of its worship. And 
yet, men who bow down before an ermine-bordered 
mantle and a glittering star, called it madness in 
Torquato Tasso to love perfection, because it was so 
robed. Out on the sycophants! One throb of such 
passion was worth the lip-service of a century!” 

The enthusiast paused for s» moment, and the 
grand duke was about to speak, when the Lady 
Bianca, whose flashing eye and burning cheek be- 
trayed how deeply she had been moved by the 
energy of the poet, made a gesture of silence, as 
she looked imploringly towards her consort. 

“ And what though I stand before your highness, 
proffering fealty to the house of Medici?” pursued 
Tasso, proudly; “ I am no vulgar plebeian, unworthy 
of the service that I seek! I am the son of Ber- 
gamo Tasso, who, not content with the unsullied 
nobility of his birth, rendered himself honored by 
his virtues, and distinguished by his genius—upon 
whose tomb it was held sufficient to inscribe the 
words ‘Ossa Bernardi For myself, my 
lord, my only crime has been that I have clung 
too closely to the cause which I espoused; but 
surely, if your highness hath found it meet to ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to the sovereign of 
Ferrara, it may be also fitly granted to those to 
whom he has vouchsafed his friendship !” 

“Tasso pleads well, my lord,” said the grand 
duchess, “and, I trust, not vainly. As he truly 
stated, he is no common suppliant: his fame is 
bruited throughout Italy; and if he be but just to 
his own powers, he will be an ornament to the court 
of Tuscany.” 

“The academy of judges think otherwise,” said 
Francis, drily. 

A curl of scorn played about the mouth of the 
poet. 

“And shall a Medici bow down his judgment 
to such a fiat?” he exclaimed, contemptuously. 
“Shall a Medici consent to test the outpourings of 
genius by the verdict of a bench of dullards, who 
suffer the bright spark of thought, emitted by the 
spirit, to escape them, while they are struggling 
amid the sea of words upon which it scintillates? 
Shall a Medici content himself to deal with those 
emanations of intellect with which the Creator has 
permitted his creatures, from time to time, to light 
up the dul! materialism of a sensual and a selfish 
world, as the school-boy cons his daily task? What 
are love, ambition, fame—save as the spirit robes 
them with its own brightness, and invests them 
with its own glory! What is even life itself, save 
a hideous skeleton, until the glowing draperies of 
mind have been flung over it, and lent a grandeur 
and a grace to the crude mass beneath them? Let 
the Della Cruscan sages cavil at words—’tis their 
vocation—and the extent of their intellectual power 
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will reach no further than the world’s gibe; but the 
house of Medici and the author of the ‘Gerusa- 
lemme’ look for a worthier and prouder immortal- 
ity !” 

“T am content to share mine with the academy,” 
was the cold reply of the grand duke. “ We will 
detain you no longer, sir. Her highness thanks 
you for the courtly phrases in which you have done 
her homage; and I add my own acknowledgments 
for the proffer you have made of your talenis and 
services to the court of Tuscany. While you con- 
tinue in Florence, all honor shall be paid you as my 
invited guest, even by the nobiji artisti, for whom 
you have expressed so sovereign a contempt; but I 
cannot interfere with the decisions of the academy.” 

“Tshall not urge you further, my lord duke,” 
said the poet; “ nor will I longer intrude upon your 
hospitality. Futurity will be the judge between 
me and my critics. Florence has granted a lordly 
tomb alike to Michael Angelo and to Machiavel, 
and perchance Rome will not refuse a resting-place 
to the ashes of Torquato Tasso.” 

“You speak gloomily, signor!” said Bianca Ca- 
pella, in her softest and most sympathizing tone. 

“ Not so, madam! although perchance somewhat 
solemnly ; for such a grave as I aspire to will not 
be lightly won! Fare you well, lady! This was 
my last appeal; and to-morrow I depart. I leave 
my gratitude with your highness ; it has been nobly 
earned.” 

“At least, sir poet, wear this trinket, to recall 
sometimes to your memory Bianca of Tuscany,” 
said the grand duchess; and while she spoke she 
withdrew a heavy chain of gold from her neck, 
which, as Tasso knelt before her, she flung over his 
head; and then, extending towards him her small 
and beautiful hand, which he pressed with reverence 
to his lips, she added, graciously: “ Whatever may 
be the decree of the academy, rest assured that you 
leave behind you warm friends in Florence, who 
will rejoice in your prosperity.” 

“ Heaven prosper the grand duchy !” murmured 
Tasso, in a low, deep voice ; and when he had risen 
from his knee, and made a profound obeisance to 
Francis de Medici, which was but coldly returned, 
he quitted the palace. 

Early on the morrow, Torquato Tasso was on his 
way to Rome. 





THE DREAM OF BLISS. 
BY ANNIE DEER. 


Tue dream of life so fondly cherished, 
The happiness of long, long years, 

The charm of life—all, all have perished, 
And nothing left but sad, sad tears. 


My brain with agony is aching— 
I’m left a wanderer forlorn : 

Alas! my wretched heart is breaking, 
And all is lost, for thou art gone. 
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SPELL. 


BY COUSIN MARY. 


(Concluded from page 418.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


WueEn Marion awoke to consciousness, that event- 
ful night, after her interview with Frederick Heywood, 
she found her poor old grandmother weeping hope- 
lessly by her side, and vainly endeavoring to sup- 
port her to their resting-place in the adjoining 
chamber. It was some moments ere she could recall 
her scattered senses, and she gazed fearfully around, 
as if to convince herself that no one else was present. 

With trembling hands, she received a cup of 
water Mrs. Bowen offered, and, raising it to her lips, 
drank with feverish haste. The refreshing draught 
seemed to revive her, for she looked up to the giver 
with a grateful smile of recognition, and asked how 
long she had lain there. 

“ How long, darling? Dear me! I have never 
known how time goes since the old clock was sold ; 
but it seemed a lung, dreary time, so long that I 
almost gave you up for dead. Can you manage to 
move now? There, lean on me, my poorchild. I 
will watch over you, and nothing shall disturb you 
again.” 

The weary one was soon laid upon a rude couch, 
such as she, at one time, little thought would ever 
be her refuge in those hours when the oppressed 
heart is hushed beneath the wing of that kind angel 
sent by the dear Father to give his children sleep. 

“Do not sit watching, grandmother; you want 
rest as much as your poor Marion. Come” 

“ When you are asleep, dear; not till then. Ah! 
Marion, how often have I watched beside you when 
an infant; sometimes now you smile in your slum- 
ber a smile like that you wore in childhood ; and it 
sends my thoughts back to the time whan My 
precious child, don’t look at meso. I won’t say it 
any more ; I forgot you cannot bear it.” 

“T think,” rejoined Marion, and she spoke with 
extreme difficulty, “‘ I shall be able to talk of those 
times; but to-night I need rest to strengthen me 
for a great duty which must be met on the morrow; 
the only opportunity that may be granted me for 
doing good in this world. Do not let me sleep too 
long, for I must see Mrs. Murray early in the 
morning.” 

& z * * . * 

“T wonder what it is that troubles the child,” 
said Mrs. Bowen softly, when the words “ Rachel !” 
“ Frederick !” “Save her!” burst from the lips of 
Marion as she lay apparently agitated by some 











fearful dream. At length an expression of calm re- 
pose settled upon her once lovely countenance; that 
smile of childhood again cheered the lone watcher 
with its holy light, and Marion slept in peace. 

It was while engaged in those visits among the 
unfortunate, which Mrs. Murray numbered among 
the indispensable duties of her life, that she became 
acquainted with Marion Bowen, whose situation 
had been made known to her by the excellent min- 
ister, who devoted himself to the cause of the suffer- 
ing poor in the neighborhood where Marion resided. 
She had with rare kindness and delicacy won the 
confidence of the sufferer so far as to gain permission 
to supply some needful comforts, during a long and 
severe illness; and would have done much more, 
had not Marion steadily refused further help, insist- 
ing that it ought to be bestowed upon those more 
worthy of it. In vain Mrs. Murray remonstrated ; 
Marion would accept nothing she did not earn by 
the labor of her own hands; and all her kind 
friends could do was to obtain needlework from 
some ladies of her own acquaintance, who would 
have scorned the laborer, had they been aware of 
her real position. Marion had concealed nothing 
from Mrs. Murray in the history of her life, save 
one name, which ever sounded in her ear like the 
death-knell of hope, and this might have remained 
a secret still, had not an accidental circumstance 
roused Marion to a sense of Rachel’s danger. A 
young girl in the service of Miss Knight mentioned 
to Mrs. Murray’s domestic the probability of Miss 
Weston’s marriage with Mr. Heywood, an event 
Miss Knight was not at all scrupulous in boasting 
of. The two girls were talking of this in the 
kitchen at Fern Cottage, one evening, while Mrs. 
Bowen was waiting there for some work, Surprised 
and hurt, she conveyed the ixteiligence to her 
granddaughter, who, from that hour, seemed inspired 
with a new purpose for which to live. Rachel had 
visited them several times in company with Mrs. 
Murray, and by a sympathy, delicate and soothing 
as the purest love could dictate, had gradually won 
her way to Marion’s heart, where she was enshrined 
like an angel of mercy from a brighter world. To 
save her from sorrow, the deserted one would have 
deemed no sacrifice too great, no trial too mighty 
for endurance. It was the euthusiastic devotion of 
the martyr spirit, firm in its faith, and glorying in 
its self-consecration. 
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When Marion knew the danger which threatened 
Rachel, she was not long in forming a determination 
to rescue her, though she felt, alas! too acutely, 
that it could only be done by revealing a secret she 
had for years most faithfully guarded—the name of 
him who was the destroyer of her peace. 

Deep was it buried within that grave of memory, 
where rested the remembrances of happier years ; 
and when the tear of sympathy was dropped there 
by those true friends who had read with her the 
records of the past, they reverenced the feeling 
which shrouded that name in silence. 

But now every other consideration gave way be- 
fore the one object she had pledged herself to ac- 
complish; and Marion, after a severe conflict, was 
enabled so to discipline her spirit, as to prepare with 
more confidence than she had supposed possible for 
her purposed visit. Mrs. Murray’s surprise at her 
unexpected appearance soon subsided into a deep 
and mournful interest in the torn heart, thus freely 
opened before her; and when the trying duty was 
fulfilled, their tears mingled together, while the 
bumble prayer of that penitent child of sorrow, and 
the blessing of the honored wife and mother, as- 
eended in holy union to their common Father in 
heaven. 

Mrs. Murray lost not a moment in writing to Rachel 
an account of those circumstances in Marion’s his- 
tery with which her young friend was unacquainted, 
and conjured her to free herself from the dangerous 
fascinations which had coiled themselves around 
her better nature. She knew that Rachel was 
deeply impressed by their conversation the preceding 
day ; but now, as the dreaded hour approached that 
would impress its seal for weal or woe upon a life 
so dear, a solemn responsibility urged that faithful 
friend to an eloquence almost supernatural, as her 
pen glided over the paper with nervous rapidity. 
The epistle finished, Mrs. Murray carried it herself 
to the school-house, somewhat fearful of Mary's for- 
getfulmess, yet having no other resource than to 
commit it tu her ckarge. 

An air of lofty dignity pervaded Rachel’s deport- 
ment when she entered the parlor, after receiving 
from her aunt the apnouncement that Mr. Heywood 
awaited her there. Her face, pale as marble, 
ehanged not at his approach, as with a polite, yet 
grave acknowledgment, she moved past him, re- 
gardless of the hand he proffered, and, seating her- 
self at some distance, requested him to resume the 
chair from which he had risen. 

He had anticipated a very different reception, and 
was much chagrined, though he would not betray 
his real feelings. 

“T trust I am not an unwelcome visitor, Miss 
Weston,” he said, assuming a look of tender re- 
proach. “This meeting has been looked forward 
to with solicitude ; may I not say with hope, that 
you are not indifferent to my wishes for your hap- 
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piness? Have I deserved this sudden reserve in 
your behavior? Tell me, and I will endeavor to 
make atonement.” 

“ Indifference to the good wishes of my friends is 
certainly a fault I ought uot to encourage,” an- 
swered Rachel, in a tone of cold severity; “but there 
are those who have perhaps more reason than you 
to complain, because their wishes were sincere.” 

“ Do you then doubt my sincerity ?” 

“T do.” 

There was a pause. The young man’s face crim- 
soned with anger, but it was transient; and he 
gazed upon his companion in astonishment, as 
though he would read her inmost thoughts; but 
they were under the control of a higher power, and 
her expression remained unaltered. 

“ Mr. Heywood,” said Rachel, as with increasing 
seriousness of manner she again addressed him, “I 
am not here to blame you alone; we have deceived 
ourselves, and wronged each other. My own faults 
shall be first acknowledged.” 

Frederick was little prepared for so decided a 
course, and he endeavored to turn her ideas into 
another channel by an anxious inquiry concerning 
her health; for he was struck with the unusual 
paleness that overspread her countenance ; but she 
was not to be diverted from her purpose, and replied 
carelessly that she was perfectly well. 

“I have been guilty of injustice to you,” she 
continued, “in leading you to believe that my inte- 
rest in your society arose from a free preference of 
the heart; and in concealing the fact that your 
character never claimed from me that respect se 
essential in a true union. Your flatteries bewildered 
me, your sophistry deceived me into the belief that 
I was an idol to be worshipped, rather than a woman, 
responsible for the high trust committed to her; and, 
I confess it with shame, the temptation of wealth, 
and the vain indulgences by which it is too often 
accompanied, for awhile silenced the inward moni- 
tor, and wiled me from the path of rectitude. For 
this I would express my deep sorrow, and humbly 
solicit your forgiveness.” 

There was a slight tremor in her voice as the last 
words wer@ uttered, and the fervor with which she 
spoke lit up her full, expressive eye with a radiance 
that added a new charm to her almost unequalled 
beauty. The proud nature to which she appealed 
was touched, and Frederick answered with more 
sincerity than he was wont. 

“You have disarmed my resentment, Miss Wes- 
ton ; but if your words are true, my forgiveness can 
be of little moment. I think you spoke of some 
deception on my part. May 1 ask for an explana- 
tion ?” 

“Ts a man truthful, Mr. Heywood, when he at- 
tempts to deceive the woman of his choice into a 
false estimate of herself, and wears a glittering 
mask of fascination to conceal his own true charac- 
ter? Are you free from all self-reproaches of this 
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kind? or have my accusations no foundation in 
reality ?” 

“You are too fastidious, too exacting in your 
requirements,” he remarked. “ Perfection cannot 
be reached in this world, and we should not be 
harsh in our judgment of those we love.” 

“ Surely,” she rejoined, quickly, “it is not too 
much to desire truth in our most sacred relations. 
Without it they have no sanctity, no safeguard for 
their continuance.” 

“ Love, like all other emotions, is fleeting,” he 
added, with bitterness ; “ you have given a proof of 
its evanescence that will satisfy me forever.” 

“This is an uncalled-for rebuke, sir, after the 
confession you have listened to; but, believe me, I 
would receive it patiently, and submit to every re- 
proach you could inflict for the culpable weakness 
of my conduct, were there not a darker side to the 
picture. I have words of solemn meaning to speak, 
and you must hear me!” 

“Tam prepared for all,” he murmured, in a low 
voice, while a sudden pallor stole over his counte- 
nance, and the proud lips quivered as though some 
presentiment of what would follow shadowed itself 
before him. 

For a few moments, Rachel’s hands were pressed 
upon her brow,-and her head was bent as if in 
prayer. When she again looked up, the serenity 
of a holy purpose was written upon every feature, 
and before the majesty of that woman’s soul rising 
in its strength, the haughty spirit of worldly pride 
bowed itself in the dust. 

“Tt is very painful,” she began; “God only 
knows what anguish of spirit I endured ere I re- 
solved to allude to this subject ; but I could not part 
from you without, at least, one faint attempt to con- 
vince you of your injustice, your cruelty to one who, 
despised and trampled on though she be, has claims 
upon the reverence and love of every true heart. 
The history of Marion Bowen is known to me; 
her misfortunes I sincerely pity, her heroic fortitude 
I honor. The untiring patience with which she 
lives on, a martyr to her severe judgment of her 
own actions, has won my warmest sympathy; and 
the man who cvuuld coolly and deliberately plan the 
ruin of one so pure in heart, so nobly self-reliant, 
deserves not the respect of woman.” 

“ Miss Weston, this is indeed presuming too 
much, and is, I think, a little overstepping the 
bounds of propriety by which the best society is 
guarded. Young ladies do not commonly interfere 
in such matters.” 

“ Tt is too true,” returned Rachel, “ and I for one 
would stand alone, without the pale of society, ra- 
ther than sanction its vices, its unholy, persecuting 
spirit, that rudely thrusts aside the poor unfortunate 
who falls a victim to its allurements, while it wel- 
comes, with open arms, the destroyer of innocence, 
the heartless upholder of a code of morals, wherein 
the law of God is unrecognized, but which is deeply 
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graven by the chisel of hypocrisy upon the stony 
heart of social life.” 

“ You will find it a dangerous position,” observed 
Frederick, irritated at being forced into a conversa- 
tion he wished to avoid; “one which, methinks, a 
woman of true delicacy would shrink from holding.” 

A slight flush of indignation rose to the cheek of 
the maiden as this insinuation fell upon her ear; 
but the lofty motives by which she was actuated 
placed her above every inferior consideration, and 
she retained her composure in spite of the serutiniz- 
ing glance intended to confuse and intimidate her. 

“ Mr. Heywood,” she replied, with calm dignity, 
“T am not to be influenced by one whose estimation 
of woman is of so low and selfish a character. We 
need not discuss these questions further. Oonscience 
may, sooner or later, assert its rights, and smite 
you with remorse for your share in oppressing the 
weak and defenceless; for your infidelity to the di- 
vine in our nature; for your desecration of its 
holiest temple. Should such an hour ever weave 
itself into your experience, it may be some consola- 
tion to know that one whom you have so irreparably 
injured has forgiven you, and holds your name sa- 
ered from the world, baptizing its memory with the 
penitent tears of a broken heart, whose latest throb 
will plead for a blessing upon your head.” 

Rachel had evidently struck a responsive chord 
in the worldling’s soul, for he turned aside to con- 
ceal a momentary struggle. She was too generous 
to take advantage of his weakness by waiting for a 
rejoinder, and continued— 

“ My own conduct has been most blameable ; but 
had I been aware of such evidences of a life of sen- 
suality and sin (for Marion’s are not the only young 
affections you have blighted), I should have shrunk 
from your flattering words as from the breath of 4 
pestilence.” 

“Spare me,” he entreated ; “you, at least, have 
commanded from me respectful homage, and should 
be the last to reproach me for what cannot be re- 
called.” 

“ Had I no other promptings, sir, than to taunt 
you with reflections on the past, I should be un- 
worthy of any good man’s esteem. If I know my- 
self, unkind or impure motives have, in these mo- 
ments, no power over me.” 

« But,” he returned, “ you might have saved me in 
the future, had you proved true to your generous 
impulses, and not been impressed by the cold, un- 
feeling principles you have lately studied.” 

“ Cold and unfeeling !” said Rachel. “ How little 
you comprehend the anguish I have suffered! And 
as for the union to which you refer, lay the inquiry 
faithfully to your conscience, whether the woman 
who barters her best affections either for power, 
wealth, or position, and mocks the great Heart- 
searcher by false vows, even at his holy altar, is not 
more guilty in the eye of Infinite purity than many 
a lone outeast whom the world rejects and scorns ? 
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And what would have been my reflections had I 
consented to become your wife, and then the evil 
consciousness had rushed upon me? [I shudder to 
think of the overwhelming agony that would have 
swept across my existence.” 

“ Miss Weston,” said the young man, rising from 
his chair, and attempting to appear collected, “ this 
enthusiasm of feeling is unnatural, and cannot be 
indulged without injury to yourself. In an ordinary 
frame of mind you may be more reasonable, and 
alter your opinion.” 

“Never!” she exclaimed, with fervency. “I 
have spoken my solemn, deliberate convictions, and 
they are unchangeable as Truth can make them. 
Nothing now remains but to thank you for the pa- 
tient hearing you have given me, and to remind 
you that your painful secret will be guarded from 
the prying curiosity of a merciless world. Our 
intercourse is at an end; but my best wishes, that 
you may find purer happiness than you have ever 
yet sought, attend you.” 

While speaking, she had risen, and, in her ear- 
nestness, approached nearer to Frederick. Tears 
of hope trembled in her eye as she became conscious 
that his feelings were really moved; and, as he 
turned to depart, she breathed a silent, heartfelt 
prayer for his redemption, to that Being who watches 
alike over the evil and the good. The great trial 
of her life had been met, and Rachel was indeed 
free. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Wet, Rachel! I could not have believed it,” 
was Miss Knight's exclamation a few days after her 
niece’s eventful decision. “And to neglect con- 
sulting me, too, when I felt so convinced you would 
accept Mr. Heywood’s offer. I shall never pass for 
a sensible woman again.” 

Rachel could hardly suppress a smile at the idea 
of her aunt ever having been looked upon as a sen- 
sible woman ; but she tried to appear serious as she 
asked, “ For what reason ?” 

“ Why, have I not hinted among our friends that 
my niece is shortly to become the wife of a rich and 
influential man? Half the young ladies in our 
circle are dying with envy and vexation about it.” 

“Then they will probably enjoy your mistake, 
aunt, and soon recover from the shock. But what 
could induce you to make yourself so ridiculous ?” 

“ Rachel!” said Miss Knight, with an attempt at 
being dignified, “are you conscious whom you ad- 
dress in so very disrespectful a manner ?” 

“ My Aunt Amelia, I believe,” replied the young 
lady, with the most provoking nonchalance. 

“ And have vou forgotten your duty so far as to 
regard my opinion with indifference ? not consider- 
ing the respect due to my age—no, no, I do not 
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mean that exactly—but the responsibility I hold as 
your rightful guardian.” 

“ My age frees you from such a responsibility,” 
remarked Rachel, who seemed determined to oppose 
her aunt to the last; “and I intend to use my 
liberty very svon.” 

“ Ungrateful girl! Is this your return for tho 
care with which I have watched over your interests 
year after year? for the sacrifices I have made to 
obtain you an eligible establishment? for my in- 
dulgent expenditure in dress that you might make 
a desirable impression? and then”. 

“No more of that, aunt, I pray. You know very 
well papa bequeathed more than sufficient to cover 
all expenditures on our behalf. For those kindly 
acts, which money cannot repay, no one is more 
grateful than Mary and myself; but as I do not 
mean to depend upon marriage for a settlement in 
the world, it is time I sought out a more congenial 
sphere than I at present occupy.” 

“I suppose my self-willed niece is coming out a 
strong advocate of ‘ Woman’s Rights,’ and intends 
to set up business and housekeeping on her own 
account.” 

“She begins to understand her soul’s needs bet- 
ter than those who have led her into error, not in- 
tentionally, perhaps, but from inability to understand 
her nature.” 

“ And pray, child, where do you expect to go?” 

“To M College, to pursue the studies com- 
menced under my father’s guidance.” 

“ Rachel, girl, are you crazy ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of, aunt ?” 

“Well! I wonder what the world will come to 
next? To think of a young lady refusing such an 
offer as you have had for the sake of going to col- 
lege! By and by I suppose you will turn round 
upon me, with some nonsensical addition to your 
name. You are a little simpleton not to change it. 
Marriage is the only cure for the follies of romantic 
young women.” 

“T admire a little romance,” observed Rachel, 
“and hope to retain mine even if I should marry.” 

“T begin to think, niece, that, after all, you will 
turn out one of those strong-minded women, whom 
no man cares for, and that you will have to live and 
die single.” 

“One might conclude, aunt,” rejoined Rachel, 
with an arch expression, “that such a lot is the 
most enviable, at least to judge from your example. 
I am half inclined to be guided by it.” 

This was a home-thrust for which Miss Knight 
was not quite prepared ; but she met the difficulty 
by saying— 

“ Well, my dear, if you could bear your independ- 
ence with as much propriety as I have done, it 
might be for your good to remain single, especially 
if Mary should marry, and, in the course of time 
(nothing is impossible, you know), both your sister 
and her husband should die, leaving two orphan 
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girls, as my poor dear brother and sister did, what 
a blessed sacrifice you could make of yourself in 
taking care of them, and forming their characters, 
like I have endeavored to do with you and Mary! 
Ob! Rachel, I am proud of the way in which I have 
fulfilled my trust, and if you really wish to follow 
my example”—— 

Here the poor lady began to sob in a most affect- 
ing manner, and Rachel, who dreaded a scene, gave 
utterance to a passing thought. 

“Suppose I should die first, what would be done 
then ?” 

“Dear me! I never considered that. Well, all 
things are in the hands of Providence.” 

“ True, aunt, and therefore we will not fear the 
future. I am anxious to make some arrangement 
for Mary.” 

“Ah! to be sure! I am glad you have mentioned 
it. Of course you cannot expect me to take the 
entire charge of her. She wears out her clothes so 
fast it would employ one to help her make and 
mend. You know my sight has failed me so of late, 
I seldom take up any work but knitting.” 

This was the turning-point at which Rachel had 
desired her aunt to arrive, and she pushed her ad- 
vantage by saying— 

“ Certainly, I should be sorry to put you to the 
least inconvenience, and it would be an excellent 
thing for my sister to be placed under the care of 
Mrs. Murray, if our friend would consent to under- 
take such a charge.” 

“ Humph! perhaps it would be well,” drawled 
Miss Knight. “That plan might do fora year or 
two; but when Mary is old enough to go out into 
the world, she must mingle with more genteel so- 
ciety than they can introduce her to; besides, as she 
will in all probability marry” 

“And afterwards die, as well as her husband, 
leaving orphan nieces for me to take charge of. 
There, aunt, I have finished the story for you.” 

“ Rachel, what a wilful creature you are ; but you 
never did act like other people. I remember the 
tenth offer of marriage I received; no, let me see, I 
think it mast have been the eleventh; but of that I 
am not sure. Well, the fact reached your ears, 
which were always open, even when a child, and 
you actually called the gentleman who made the 
offer ‘uncle,’ six months after I had refused him.” 

“T have not forgotten, aunty; and the reason 
was that you had hinted among wur friends, in your 
own peculiar way, something about a marriage that 
might possibly take place in the family; and as you 
were the only grown person at home, everybody 
congratulated me, and spoke of the kind unele I was 
to have. I practised upon the name till I learned 
to like it so well as to wish I had such a relative. 
Was not the gentleman remarkably ugly ?” 

“Child, how ridiculous! Do you imagine T 
would have condescended even to speak on the 








subject to a really ugly person? To be sure he 
stooped a little.” 

“TI presume our tastes differ,” said Rachel. 

“ Possibly so, my love. Now there is that Albert 
Murray; some people think him decidedly hand- 
some, but he has none of that spirit I admire in a 
young man. Compare him with Mr. Heywood, 
and”— 

“Aunt, if you have any regard for me, never 
again mention that name in my presence.” 

“ Ah! well, if it annoys you, I won’t; but it is 
after alla silly whim. But as I was saying, Albert 
Murray is not a man of spirit. His eyes are full of 
expression, I grant, and they have that power of 
constantly changing color, which you think so inte- 
resting ; but there is a light in them that always 
makes me feel low-spirited, when I am conversing 
with him.” 

“It is the light of a true and holy soul, that 
shines to attract us heavenward,” was the thought of 
Rachel; but she did not utter it, and merely re- 
marked, “ I am not surprised it has this effeet upon 
you.” ° 

“ Has it the same effect upon you ?” inquired Miss 
Knight. 

“ Not precisely the same,” was the rejoinder. 

Rachel’s inclination for talking suddenly left her, 
and Miss Knight, having nothing more of importance 
to say, applied herself diligently to her knitting, 
while she soared away on the wings of imagination 
in search of a husband for Mary. Her niece, gind 
to escape, seized the opportunity for a visit to Fern 
Cottage. 

In a few months, Rachel had the gratification of 
seeing her sister happily settled at Mrs. Murray’s. 
Her resolutions for her own advancement remained 
unaltered, and as soon as admission could be ob- 
tained, she entered M College with a purpose 
brave and steadfast as ever animated any young 
aspirant. But she was actuated by no vain desire 
of fame or distinction ; the flame of her enthusiasm 
was kindled at a divine altar, and sanctified by the 
blessing promised to the lowly in heart. The fire 
of affliction, through which she had been called to 
pass, had purified her affections, separating them 
from the dross of selfishness and vanity, till they 
reflected the pure image of Truth in all its loveliness. 
By the promptings of that clear voice, every word 
and action was regulated, and as the mind of the 
young maiden expanded under these benignant in- 
fluences, she blessed the absent and cherished ones 
to whom she owed her frsedom. 

Before leaving home, Rachel had taken an affec- 
tionate leave of Marion, who yielded to the entreaties 
of her friends, and accepted such assistance from 
them as enabled her to remove, with her faithful 
grandmother, to a neat and comfortable abode. It 
became, day by day, more apparent that her weary 
spirit would soon find that rest to which she looked 
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forward as the returning traveller to his fatherland; 
and Mrs. Murray ministered to her increasing wants 
with maternal tenderness. Albert rejoiced in the 
accomplishment of their wishes in effecting Marion’s 
removal ; and when he counted over the amount he 
generally set apart from his income, for the pur- 
chase of books and other indulgences, he experi- 
enced a joy unspeakable in depriving himself of 
those much valued pleasures for the sake of that 
poor, lone heart; and as he laid aside the money to 
be used in Marion’s service, it was with a silent 
thanksgiving to God for the blessed privilege of its 
bestowal. 

Thus expanded into beauty one manly, heroic 
life, every new-born day bearing the impress of 
some cheerful act of self-devotion, some hallowed 
labor, some fresh resolve to benefit humanity. The 
mind of Albert Murray was not a piece of mechan- 
ism, fashioned after this or that approved pattern, 
and set in motion by the power of mere utilitarian 
skill, to stereotype certain opinions upon the pages 
of Time ; but it stood erect, a beautiful, strong, life- 
tree, rooted in the soil of Universal Tove ; its giant 
branches spreading far and wide, as it towered up- 
ward in majesty, vigorous and unfettered, like the 
forest children of his native land. The whirlwind 
of passion had swept around only to prove how 
mighty is the opposing force of a virtuous will; 
dark clouds of despondency had, for a brief period, 
hovered over the scene; but Hope’s pure sunlight 
again dawned in the soul’s heaven and reflected the 
dear Father’s smile. 

Ye, who would find those mystic flowers which 
the hand of Genius weaves into garlands of unfading 
beauty, seek them, not in the prim, gay parterre of 
conventional luxury, but in the deep, quiet woodland 
of some lowly heart, where their rich fragrance 
diffuses itself around, free as the air of heaven, and 
purified by the breath of angels. 





One evening, when Mrs. Murray and her son 
were contemplating, from their cottage window, the 
glories of a rich autumn sunset, which spread its 
gorgeous loveliness over hill and valley, they were 
surprised by the sudden appearance of a little girl, 
who ran towards the house in breathless haste, and, 
inquiring for Mrs. Murray, held out a crushed, 
soiled piece of paper, which she said Mrs. Bowen 
had asked her to leave there. The lady, glancing 
over the paper, turned to Albert with an agitated 
look, saying: “It is as I feared; poor Marion is 
much worse, perhaps dying.” 

No time was to be lost. Dismissing the child 
with a gratuity, Albert hastened to borrow a chaise 


from a friend, and they departed with all speed for | 


the house of mourning. “ 

As Mrs. Murray entered the sick chamber, a faint 
smile on Marion’s face told how gladly she was 
welcomed. The dying girl was too weak to make 
any further acknowledgment, but no language could 


portray the intensity of gratitude and love revealed 
in that silent token of recognition. Poor Mrs, 
Bowen bent over her grandchild with an expression 
of resignation that told how severely the spirit had 
been disciplined for the coming trial; and there was 
in it something of prophetic warning, that the aged 
tree would not long survive the crushed flower it 
had sheltered so long and so faithfully. 

A solemn stillness pervaded the apartment, and 
Marion lay gazing upon her revered friend with a 
lovk of unutterable meaning. At length, in a voice 
so low as scarcely to be intelligible, she said— 

“ Would that I had words to thank you.” 

“ Think not of that, Marion. I know your grati- 
tude; its memory will always be dear to me.” 

A sudden inspiration of joy lit up those pale, waa 
features, and Marion spoke again— 

“And will you—will you—think of me when— 
when—I am gone ?” 

“Yes, my child, and love you as I do now, very, 
very dearly.” 

“This gives me peace, dear Mrs. Murray. I did 
once think—that—that—I should wish to be forgot- 
ten—but not now. May I—may I—oh! it is too 
much for one like me to ask !” ‘ 

“Confide to me your wish,” said Mrs. Murray. 
“Tt will give me happiness to comply with it.” 

“ Bless you for your goodness—dear—dear friend; 
but Miss Weston—will she despise my gift? no— 
no, she cannot have that feeling; but will it be—be 
quite right to bequeath to her a—a little remem- 
brance that—that” 

Here Marion’s speech failed her, but by a faint 
motion of the hand Mrs. Murray comprehended 
that she wished something removed from under the 
pillow on which she reclined, and, with extreme 
gentleness, succeeded in drawing forth a valuable 
locket, containing some braided hair, and attached 
to a silken chain of exquisite workmanship. 

“Tf I thought she would accept this, dear Mrs. 
Murray, it would cheer my dying hour. It is the 
only memorial I possess of—of—my—mother, and 
I could never bring myself to part with it, even 
when in danger of starving.” 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Murray, in a soothing 
voice, “do not talk again; it is more than you can 
bear. I receive this bequest for Rachel as a sacred 
trust, feeling assured she will preserve it, among her 
most precious treasures, for she loves you fondly, 
Marion.” 

The expression that settled upon Marion’s coun- 
tenance was tranquil as a dream of infancy, and she 
said, in a low voice, “I could bear to see Mr. Mur- 
ray now; dear grandmother, suffer me to lean upon 
your bosom—there—now I feel like a child again.” 

Mrs. Murray went to the adjoining room to in- 
form her son of Marion’s desire, and as he drew 
near to the couch of death an involuntary feeling 
of reverence bowed his spirit, and he knelt beside 
that faded form, receiving the hand she proffered 
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with an air of affectionate veneration that instantly 
won her confidence. 

“ He looks as I expected,” murmured the dying 
one, regarding the young man with intense interest; 
“ pure, manly, loving. I had a brother once, but he 
—he spurned me from his home. You have been a 
true—no—I may not—say it.” 

Albert divined her meaning, and, pressing his 
lips to the cold, emaciated hand he held lovingly 
within his own, said, in accents of pure and holy 
sympathy: “ Marion, my sister!” 

A gleam of heavenly trust rested upon her pallid 
face, as these words fell softly upon her ear, like a 
sweet memory of childhood, and she whispered, 
“ Pray for me.” 

Then, while the deepening shadows of twilight 
drew gradually around them, he offered, in a sister's 
name, to their all-merciful and ever present Father, 
the sacrifice which He has promised never to despise, 
that of a broken and a contrite heart; and on the 
wings of prayer, the freed, happy spirit ascended to 
its home on high. 

* * * € + ¥ 

Ere many months had elapsed, the grave of 
Marion received another to its silent rest. Nothing 
was inscribed upon the fair, white tablet above them 
but their names: Martha—Marion—and underneath, 
the words, “ Their life is hid with Christ in God.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tre, in its onward course, witnessed eventful 
changes in the lives of the orphan sisters and their 
friends. Albert Murray was induced to undertake 
the superiatendence of a Normal School, a situation 
to which his high talents and superior power as an 
instructor justly entitled him. Mary, whose admi- 
ration of her teacher was unbounded, exulted in his 
promotion, and anticipated the pleasure she should 
enjoy when, at no very distant day, she would re- 
sume her studies under the guidance of that devoted 
friend who had so long watched over her. She had 
imbibed an enthusiastic love for the teacher’s voca- 
tion, and indulged a hope of making it her own. 
Albert, who hgd discovered ia his young pupil a na- 
tural fitness for the work, encouraged her wishes, 
and seized every favorable opportunity to impress 
upon her mind the sacred character of such a charge, 
and the necessity of a faithful discipline in prepar- 
ing for the fulfilment of its duties. 

Miss Knight troubled herself very little about 
Rachel; but Mary’s determination sadly disap- 
pointed her. However, she consoled herself by ob- 
serving: “The poor child was always wilful, and 
those Murrays have made her more obstinate than 
ever. After all, it is a good thing to be rid of such 
a troublesome care, and Mrs. Murray may have her 


own way. Perhaps it will tame Marya little, and } 





bring down her pride, so that she will know better 
than to refuse a good offer, as her sister did. Well, 
well, all things are in the hands of Providence, as I 
said when Mr. Mowbray was offended with me for 
dancing with Captain Marchman three times one 
evening, and never spoke to me afterwards. Ah 
me! human life is full of trials and disappoint- 
ments.” ’ 

It was quite a relief to Mary when Albert’s newly- 
assumed duties obliged the little family to remove 
to another home, where she would be far away from 
her aunt’s interference, which she always feared 
would in some way or other prevent the accomplish- 
ment of her wishes. Their days were passed in 
happy activity, and the evening hour of union was 
undisturbed by any discordant interruption or 
thought of anxiety, except that very often there 
arose a desire for the presence of a loved and ab- 
sent one, without whom the enjoyment of home was 
yet incomplete. Rachel had the privilege of spend- 
ing her vacations with those dear friends; but the 
time always appeared so short, Mary never found 
opportunity to make known half the plans she had 
formed, and she really thought the day very long 
in coming when Rachel would leave the college. 

“ But, then, Mary,” remarked Mrs. Murray, one 
day, when her young charge bad given pretty free 
expression to her thoughts on the subject of Rachel’s 
return, and even added something in a dissatisfied 
tone about “that disagreeable old Professor G——, 
who would be glad to have sister remain there, 
and study forever”—* but, then, Mary, you could 
not expect Rachel always to stay here, when she 
has prepared herself for a higher sphere of duty ?” 

“Why, dear Mrs. Murray, what higher sphere 
can she occupy than”——-Mary stopped in confusion. 
She had gone too far. “ Excuse me, ma’am,” said 
she, earnestly. “I am very sorry I forgot myself 
so soon, after the reproof you gave me last week ; 
but, indeed, I do try very hard to suppress that 
hastiness of temper which has eaused you and Mr. 
Murray so much trouble.” 

“T will try not to think about these things,” said 
Mary to herself, as she laid her head upon her pil- 
low that night; “but there is so much that con- 
vinces me how deeply Mr. Murray loves my sister. 
Doubtless those faded flowers were her gift, though 
the idea never struck me before. I feel at times 
really angry with her for not acknowledging how 
good, how noble he is. I am sure, if it were my 
case——Oh, dear, what would Mrs. Murray say to 
such thoughts? But, then, I am now in my fif- 
teenth year, and in six weeks Rachel will complete 
her course of study. Well, I do wonder what she 
will do? I wish it were not wrong for me to speak 
about this matter. A certain young lady should 
soon know my ideas of duty. What a fine thing it 
is to be a woman, and be permitted to give advice 
occasionally '” 
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Mary’s reflections were soon iost in the intricate 
mazes of dreamland, where she wandered with Ra- 
chel and Albert gathering wild flowers, and twining 
them into garlands, which she threw around them 
so that they could not extricate themselves; then 
the scene suddenly changed to a certain recitation- 
room, where she sat among her companions without 
knowing a word of her lesson, and Mr. Murray, 
with a very grave face, indeed, was waiting for her 
to answer a question be had proposed. As he re- 
turned the book to her, she tried to speak, but in 
vain. Awaking with the effort, the recollection 
came across her mind that she had in reality for- 
gotten to study her geography; and, with a cheer- 
ful exercise of good-will, she arose to labor, though 
full two hours before her usual time of rising. 





The eve of Christmas arrived, and a bright fire 
threw its cheerful glow round the pleasant parlor of 
Albert's home ; but the mother’s smile was wanting 
to give life to the scene; at least so thought Ellen, 
their faithful domestic, as she entered the room with 
a fresh supply of fuel, and noticed that the young 
man looked unusually sad and thoughtful. Mrs. 
Murray, accompanied by Mary, had gone to visit a 
sick child belonging to one of those poor families 
she had taken under her special care ; for, at such 
a season, she could not enjoy the happiness of free 
intercourse with her own loved ones till she had 
earried the balm of consolation to the wounded and 
suffering hearts who depended upon her sympathies. 

But Albert was not alone. Rachel was there, 
beautiful, far more beautiful than in bygone days, 
when even her generous nature bowed to the ca- 
price of the passing hour, and submitted to the 
mean flatteries of a base and heartless idolatry. 
Now, every trace of vanity, every selfish desire of 
homage had passed away, and upon her noble fea- 
tures were portrayed the purity and strength of a 
spirit expanding into the divine ideal of the Perfect. 
The countenance of Rachel partook of that lofty 
beauty which brings before the mind the image of 
some Roman maiden of olden time, and her tall, 
majestic figure, free from the artificial restraints 
and fastidious decorations imposed upon the de- 
votees of fashion, would have silenced those critics 
whose strictness against some of our modern follies 
proves that a taste for what is true and natural has 
not been entirely banished from English society. 

Attired in a simple dress of black silk, with a neat 
collar of snowy whiteness, and no ornament save 
the treasured bequest of Marion, the young girl ap- 
peared far lovelier than when in former years she 
conformed to silly custom, and indulged in a more 
extravagant expenditure. She had been assisting 
Aibert in adorning the parlor with wreaths of ever- 
green, and they were examining together the grace- 
ful festoons which drooped around. Rachel, while 
pointing out to her companion something she par- 
ticularly admired, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
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unconsciously placed her hand in his with the ear- 
nestness and simplicity of a child, saying— 

* Dear Albert, this reminds me of old times, and 
the joys they brought. I am so happy to-night !” 

But in a moment the little hand was withdrawn, 
and, confused and hesitating, she endeavored to 
apologize. 

He looked at her with surprise, the act was so 
sudden and unexpected, for of late she had appeared 
particularly reserved towards him; and he said, 
taking her band, which she did not again with- 
draw— 

“In those days, Rachel, no apology was deemed 
necessary. Are we, then, so changed ?” 

“ No—that is, yes,” she replied. “We are no 
longer children.” 

“ But should we lose our trust in each other on 
that account ?” he inquired. 

She looked up to Albert with an expression that 
plainly said, “ No;” but her eyes filled with tears, 
and she could not answer him audibly. 

“Forgive me, Rachel. Believe me, I did not 
mean to distrust you; but I would be your friend 


” 





“As you have ever been,” interrupted Rachel, 
with returning confidence. “ My disinterested, un- 
failing friend, even when I was ungrateful and un- 
just. Would that I could tell you what remorse [ 
have endured for my ingratitude—how your kind- 
ness reproaches me for the past! Albert, I have 
been wayward and thoughtless ; but, in the blessed 
present and in the opening future before me, it will 
be my pride to prove worthy of your friendship.” 

As she uttered these words, in a soft, tremulous 
voice, she gradually averted her face to hide the 
tears that would not be restrained; and, when she 
again looked upon him, the change in his counte- 
nance alarmed her. It seemed as though a strong 
wave of agony had passed over it, and the rigidly 
compressed lips told how the heart struggled against 
some hidden suffering. 

In a moment, Rachel was calm, and turned to 
reach a glass of water from the table; but he de- 
tained her with gentle force, and, offering a chair, 
seated himself beside her. 

“ Do not fear for me, Rachel. It is but a mental 
conflict, that will soon be over. I thought I had 
overcome the ‘greatest trial in my existence, and 
would have borne apy infliction rather than it 
should have caused you pain.” 

There was a tone of affectionate reproach in the 
words of Rachel, as she said, timid] y— 

“ Did you not ask me whether we should lose our 
confidence in each other ?” 

He at once comprehended her meaning, and an- 
swered, while his expressive eye beamed upon her 
with affection’s holy light— 

“ Perhaps, after all, I have done wrong in re- 
maining silent; but I thought your happiness de 
manded it.” 
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Not if it would contribute to your happiness to 
tell me,” she quickly rejoined, and then paused ab- 
ruptly ; for upon his features was written a revela- 
tion she had not dared to hope for, and the blissful 
consciousness for a moment deprived her of the 
power of utterance. 

“ Rachel! dear Rachel! bless you for those words! 
Could I hope that the avowal of a love which has 
bound me to one cherished and revered object from 
my early youth to the present hour—a love that has 
struggled day by day to sacrifice its own hopes to 
the welfare of the beloved one, to guard her with 
the sanctity of brotherly affection—dered I believe 
that such an avowal would not be offensive, the op- 
pressive weight of a long-concealed grief might be 
known no more.” 

“Why should you fear to offend me?” she fal- 
tered, while a tear fell from her eye upon the hand 
now fondly clasping her own, and she listened in 
breathless expectation. 

“ Dear companion of my youthful days,” he con- 
tinued, “to what hour in our experience can fond 
remembrance turn when your sweet memory did 
not shine in my soul, the brightest star in its hea- 
ven of pure thoughts, beneath whose mild light 
every unholy feeling faded. away like adream? In 
the boy’s enthusiastic imagination you were en- 
shrined as an idol; but as manhood’s deep life 
opened before me, with its high duties, its solemn 
responsibilities, its fierce temptations, that star was 
to me the harbinger of a brighter day, a nobler ex- 
istence than had yet dawned upon my vision. Ra- 
chel, its light grew pale; my dream of love was suc- 
ceeded by a cold, dewy night of hopeless misery, 
whon—when—I cannot speak it, but” 

“Tt is for me to speak of that,” said Rachel, hasti- 
ly interrupting him, as, with a courageous effort, 
she rose above the weakness of the moment. “I 
was cold, unyielding, ay, scornful, when you would 
have proved the depth and truth of that most sacred 
love, and I turned and wounded the heart that 
would have shielded me with such devoted faith. 
How much I need your forgiveness !” 

“For pity’s sake, spare these self-reproaches !” 
he cried. “TI will not listen to them.” 

“ Albert, you must listen to me now. This con- 
fession will relieve me from reflections, at times, too 
severe for my fortitude. Yes, even when about to 
commit a crime at which my soul revolts, it was 
your self-sacrificing, forgiving love that still watched 
over me, and, through the holy medium of a mo- 
ther’s sympathy, saved me from a life I tremble to 
contemplate. Then, then my eyes were opened, 
and, in the might of a divine purpose, I rose and 
triumphed.” 

“ And that triumph has been most complete,” said 
Albert, his fine countenance glowing with admira- 
tion. “ Never till this hour did I fully realize the 
value of the heart I sought. To be the dearest 

















chosen friend of one so pure, so exalted, so beauti- 
ful, were indeed a blessing; but should hope again 
deceive me” —— 

The mystic treasures of woman’s most secret heart 
shone in the clear depths of the maiden’s eyes as she 
met that soul-speaking gaze, and, resting both her 
hands confidingly in his, she murmured— 

“My love, my life, are yours. Lot the future 
prove how dear I hold the privilege.” 

“And do you then love me, my Rachel?” he 
cried, passionately, as he folded her to his heart. 
** Love me even as I have loved? How the trials 
of life sink into insignificance in moments like 
these !” 

“ Dearest Albert, know you this ?” she asked, and 
drew from her bosom a small casket she had worn 
suspended around her neck by a narrow silken cord, 
and, opening it, disclosed a single ivy-leaf, pressed 
so as to remain uninjured. 

“Why, it is the very same leaf I pressed and gave 
you eight years ago on your birthday! My own 
Rachel, have you then so remembered me as to” — 

“To keep this leaf as a memorial of my best 
friend, Albert. And here is the name of the Love 
Spell by which you have bound me to yourself for- 
ever, though I was once unconscious of its power.” 

She pointed to some writing of Albert’s on the 
fair paper where rested the precious ivy-leaf. It 
was only one word, one simple word—Truth. 





THE SITE OF CALVARY. 


Accornrne to the Builder, a very interesting and 
learned disquisition “On the True Site of Calvary” 
appears in the new issue of “The Museum of Clas- 
sical Antiquities,” occupying, indeed, not only the 
usual part, but a supplement also. Accompanying 
the paper is a restored plan of the ancient city of 
Jerusalem, upper and lower, or Zion and Acra, and 
of the new city of Bezetha. In the first part of the 
essay the author discusses the views of such writers 
as Robinson, Williams, Fergusson, &c.; and in the 
second he develops his own ideas, tracing out the 
position of the gates and walls of the ancient city 
in the first place, and thence deducing the probable 
position of special localities. Golgotha, he con- 
ceives, was situate in the valley of Hinnom; and 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea among the neigh- 
boring rocks. “If it be asked,” he adds, “ whether 
there be any indication of the exact locality of the 
sepulchre, I would say—search not for it; it is 
enough for us to know that Christ suffered without 
the gate ; nay, if I were able to point it out, I would 
rather endeavor to cast a veil over it, to protect it 
at once from the feet of the superstitious and the 


} hands of the infidel.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Accorpine to his promise, Charles Cheerly called 
upon Mrs. Walwert at her room in street. He 
was not taken aback by the poverty which met him 
in his ascent to her attic apartment, for it was not 
the first mission of mercy in which he had been 
concerned. He gave a slight rap upon the door, 
which was opened by Mrs. Walwert, who apologized 
for the appearance of the room, and handed him the 
only chair which was to be seen, which he declined 
to use, telling her in the kindest manner to use it 
herself. The boy and girl were standing by the 
window, and, upon his entrance, looked at him with 
signs of distrust and fear. This feeling on their 
part arose from the fact that the only man who 
visited the room was the landlord, who, being no- 
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wise gentle in his manner, had left an unfavorable 
impression on their minds in regar@to male visitors. 
The kind words of Mr. Cheerly soon dispelled their 
fears, and they ventured to take from his hand some 
peaches whjch he had brought in his pockets for 
them. 

“T am sorry, sir,” said Mrs. Walwert, “that you 
do not find a more cheerful room than this, but” 

“ No apology is necessary at all, madam, for your 
room. I came here to render you a service, and at 
the same time to get some information in regard 
to the prices which are paid for the making of 
shirts.” 

“T am really obliged to you, sir, that you should 
think of being more kind to me than you were last 
evening; I am afraid I shall never be # ble to repay 
you, sir, for your kindness.” 
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“T ask no pay; it is a satisfaction to me to render 
any one a service, which is more than paid when I 
have it in my power to make them happy for a time 
at least.” 

“When my husband was alive, I had no need of 
assistance ; but now, since he is taken from me, I 
find it hard, hard indeed, to keep my children and 
myself from want and suffering.” 

“ How long has your husband been dead ?” 

“ He has been dead five years this fall, sir.” 

“ How did you contrive to support yourself and 
children after his death ?” 

“ By sewing shirts, sir.” 

“You must have been paid well to enable you to 
do that. How much were you able to earn every 
week ?” 

“ Paid well !” said Mrs. Walwert, with a look of 
surprise ; “ I was paid fifty cents for five shirts !” 

“ That is fifty cents each ?” 

“No, sir; but ten cents apiece.” 

“ How many of them could you make in a day ?” 

“ Well, sir, if I sat steady at them from morning 
till night, I could sometimes make three in a day; 
but I was not able to keep up at that rate, and there 
were many days that I would not be able to earn 
more than twelve cents a day.” 

“ How many hours did you work to make that ?” 

“ About ten, and sometimes twelve hours a day ; 
but I had, besides that, to attend to my house and 
my children. My oldest girl, who is now dead 
six months, sir, used to help me. When I had the 
rheumatism, I do not know what would have become 
of me, if Miss 8. hadn’t found me out and given me 
some assistance. She was a very kind lady who 
heard of me and came to see me. She was very 
good to me; I would never have been able to get 
along without her, and I know she has done a great 
deal of good to more than me, and I always will feel 
thankful to her for it.” 
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Poor Mrs. Walwert was deeply affected by the | 


remembrance of the kindness and assistance of this 
benevolent lady, who had, without the slightest os- 
tentation, done more real good than many of the so- 
called benevolent institutions of the city. It would 
be well for the poor if there were many like her; 
but such unaffected benevolence is very rare. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Mrs. Walwert, “I could not 
get along at this work, and I had to give it up. I 
told the lady who attended in the store that, unless 


she gave me something else, I could never be able | 


to support myself and children—and, indeed, sir, we 
were on the brink of starvation at that time. I told 
her that I wanted some other kind of work, and 


so she gave me sheets to stitch and some pillow- ° 
, badly done she would have to take them back. A 


cases. They were very heavy linen sheets for the 

double berths of ships. She told me to make them 

very neat, saying that she would give me a good 

price. She did not tell me the price at the time, 

but I thought it would be better than I got for the 

shirts. I got a dozen altogether; but as I was in 
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very necessitous circumstances, I could not wait to 


make a whole dozen, and had to send in the half dozen 
by my little girl. I thought I would get a high 
price for them, and was very hopeful, indeed, on 
account of her having told me so; but when my 
little girl cam’ back, and told me that she would 
not give more than thirty-one cents for the dozen, 
and that she had got no more than fifteen cents, my 
heart was nearly ready to break. I worked hard at 
those sheets, because I expected I would be well 
paid for them, and I made them as neat as I could, 
and took great care with the stitching. But when 
my little girl said it was all she got, I didn’t know 
what to do. At last I went down myself to know 
if she wouldn’t give me any more, telling her that 
I could not make a living in that way; but instead 
of giving me any more, she abused me in the most 
scandalous manner. Then I was so vexed that I 
said that she should not get the other balf dozen 
until she paid me a fair price for what I had done; 
and, sir, if you had just seen the work, you would 
say that they were cheap at twenty-five cents a pair, 
instead of thirty-one cents a dozen.” 

“ How much could you earn every week, sewing 
sheets like these ?” 

“T could not live at all, at this work; it would 
take two days to mak» half a dozen.” 

“ But you must have had some other means of 
support? Surely you could not maintain yourself 
and family when you were paid so poorly ?” 

“T had no other way but that at the time.” 

“ But your little girl,” said Mr. Cheerly, “ could 
she not obtain employment in some of the work- 
rooms in the city? She could, at least, earn you a 
dollar a week, and that would be a great assistance 
to you.” 

“T did try that, and had her at work at a fancy 
box-maker’s, and was in great hopes that we would, 
after a little while, be more comfortable; but after 
she had been there four or five weeks they refused 
to pay her at all. I had just got my little boy ina 
store a few weeks ago, when he was sick from over- 
exertion and had to leave.” 

“ Hew long were you working for this shirt store?” 

“T think it was about four or five months alto- 
gether. And during that time I did not average 
more than a dollar a week. That was more than a 
year since, and then they gave better prices than 
they do now. But I don’t complain of the poor pay 
only; they used to abuse my child so when she 
brought the work to them. One time I sent half a 
dozen shirts down to them, and they were very neatly 
stitched ; but the woman who attended in the store 
sauced my child, and told her that they were so 





man who was standing by looked at them, and said 
he thought they were very well stitched, indeed, and 
called another to look at it; but she interfered be- 
tween them, got quite angry, and told him it was 
none of his business; so she sent them back after 
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ripping the gussets. After thinking what I should 
do, I coneluded to go to my friend, Miss S., and tell 
her all about it; so I went to her; and when I told 
her, she was greatly annoyed, and said she would go 
right down and take the shirts herself. I thought 
it better, however, to let the child take them, and 
this time the woman said they were well done, 
because there were some persons in the store who 
knew me!” 

“Could you make as much at the shirts as you 
could at any other kind of needlework which you 
obtained at the store ?” 

“ No, sir; when I got them, I made more at pillow- 
cases and towels. I could make a dollar and a half 
a week at them, working steadily from eight or nine 
in the morning until twelve at night; but it was 
only once in a while that I could get them.” 

“ How long have you been living in this house?” 

* About six months, sir; I lived, before that, in 
a room in Street. I had been sick while I 
lived there and got behindhand in my rent. My 
daughter was sick and died there, which increased 
my expenses so that I could not pay for the room. 
The man who owned it was a very cross old man, 
and used to scold me when I did not have my money 
ready for him. I told him of my sickness and the 
death of my child, but it had no effect upon him, 
and he insisted upon my leaving the room if I could 
not pay the rent. He said that I should not take 
any of my things away until I paid him. I begged 
of him to let me stay, but he insisted on my going, 
and I spent a whole day in trying to find another 





room, when I, by chance, came upon this one.” 

“ What rent do you pay here?” 

“T pay thirty-seven cents a week.” 

“ How long have you been working for Mr. Sain- 
tle ?” . 

“The shirts I took in yesterday were the first I 
ever did for him, and I took a great deal of pains 
with them, so that he would have no cause to treat 
me as I had been treated by others; but it was of 
no use to me.” Mrs. Walwert here gave a history 
of her taking the shirts from Mr. Saintle, and the 
manner in which she was treated. 

With an inward feeling of scorn for the hypocrisy 
of Mr. Saintle, Mr. Cheerly continued his conver- 
sation :— 

“ Have you been able to send your children to 
school ?” 

“T have not been able lately to get them decent 
clothes. When they did go, the children of the 
school made fun of their clothes, and they cried about 
it, and told me they did not like to go there, and I 
let them stay at home. Oh! many times I have 
cried when I thought of their condition, poor things! 
I never thought that my children or myself would 
ever be so reduced, for, at one time, we were in good 
ciretmstances., I have worked, sir, till twelve o’clock 
at night, from an early hour of a cold winter’s morn- 
ing, to try and support them and clothe them comfort- 
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ably, but I could not do it. I did a great deal of the 
work by the light of a candle till I could scarcely 
see to stitch.” 

“Are there any others in this house who are as 
poor as yourself?” 

“No, sir; all the women have their husbands, 
and live more comfortably than I do. Some months 
ago there were two shirt-sewers who lodged with 
me, and who paid me thirty-seven cents a week for 
sleeping with me in the winter, and for whatever 
fire they used, which was very little. They did not 
make more than a dollar and twenty-five cents a 
week, and they worked hard to make that. They 
were both good sewers and did their work nicely 
and neatly. I have seen them sit and sew until 
they were hardly able to rise. They were paid one 
dollar and twelve cents a dozen for the shirts which 
they made, and they had yokes and full bosoms. 
After stitching for some time at them, the price was 
reduced to seventy-five cents, because the person for 
whom they were made said he could not pay more. 
Before taking out this work they were obliged to 
pay a deposit of a dollar and a half. One of them 
was a woman about forty-five years of age, and the 
other about thirty. They were very quick sewers, 
and if they got a good price for their work they 
could have lived very comfortably ; but, after paying 
me thirty-seven cents a week, they had not more 
than seventy-five cents for themselves, and with that 
they bought tea and bread. It was seldom that 
they ate meat, and they had always to eat their 
bread dry, for they were not able to buy butter. 
One of these women used to get four cents for making 
a shirt without putting in the bosom or collar; when 
she set them in, she got a cent more.” 

“ How much did it cost them for food every day 
alone ?” 

“ Well, sir, as near as I can judge, it took about 
twelve cents; but some weeks they would not have 
enough to support themselves, and they were com- 
pelled to borrow twelve cents, and work hard the 
next week so that they would be able to pay it 
again.” 

“Your remarks really astonish me. I had no 
idea that such a wrong was done by Mr. Saintle; I 
knew it was done by others in the business. I am 
glad, not only for your own sake, but for the insight 
it has given me into his character, that I met you 
as I did. However, madam, be of good cheer; I 
have a friend who wishes a boy to do light work, 
and will take one on my recommendation, and your 
son, as soon as he is able, shall have the place.” 

“Thank you, sir; I really do not know how to 
repay you for your kindness.” 

“T ask nothing, madam. I am not, at present, 
well supplied with funds, as my salary will not be 
paid for some weeks yet, but I will see some of 
my friends at Mr. Saintle’s to-night, and I will 
see what they will do for you. But if it should 
eccur that you should absolutely want anything 
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more than this dollar will obtain for you, you must 
not hesitate to call or send for me at this address.” 
Cheerly handed her the card of the firm by which 
he was employed, and a gold dollar. “I shall posi- 
tively call upon you to-morrow morning again, and 
will then, I hope, be able to give you some good 
news. Good-morning, madam.” 

“ Good-morning, sir, and may God bless you !” 

Charles Cheerly left the house with a determina- 
tion to shame Mr. Saintle for his base conduct—in 
what manner the following chapter will reveal. He 
had been gone but long enough to reach the bottom 
of the stairs, when he returned again and said, bow- 
ing to Mrs, Walwert— 

“TI beg your pardon, madam, but I forgot to ask 
your pame.” 

“ Walwert, sir, is my name; Susan Walwert.” 

“Thank you, madam,” and Cheerly was soon in 
the street, ruminating on what he had heard that 
morning, and praying for the wealth of sundry rich 
men, that he might make the heart of Mrs. Walwert, 
and others situated like her, jump with joy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From certain indications of an increase of fault- 
finding in his daily intercourse with his shirt-sewers, 
it was evident that some new attribute of injustice, 
if that were possible, was at work within the breast 
of Mr. Saintle. Such, indeed, was the fact. He 
had determined to give a grand party to show his 
friends in what style he could entertain them, and 
it was in order that the expense should not fall too 
heavily upon his own pocket, that he had concluded 
to drive his workwomen into paying a portion of 
it. Of the infamy of the act he cared nothing; he 
had become eallous to ali feeling, from his long 
career in business, and he considered nothing out 
of the way which enabled him to increase his in- 
come. 

Great preparations had been made in the house 
of Mr. Saintle for this party. His wife, who knew 
comparatively nothing of the extent to which her 
husband carried his business swindles, was active 
in her endeavors to make the affair as striking as 
possible, from the pride which all women have (or 
should have) to see their husbands appear in as 
favorable a light as possible before their friends. 

“T have been thinking, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Saintle, a few days before the party was to be made, 
“what we shall do for some music. There can be 
no real enjoyment without it. Can’t you engage a 
part of some of the cotillon bands to come and play 
for an evening ?” 


“T might do that! But don’t you think it would 


be better to hire a piano? You have invited the 
Missee“*Jones and the Ningles, and they all think 
they are splendid players, and their jealousy of 
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each other’s proficiency will keep them at it all the 
evening, which will save us the expense of paying 
for performers. We can hire a piano for the evening 
at much less cost than we can get some musicians.” 

“Tt would hardly be treating our friends right to 
impose on them in that way.” 

“ Nonsense! they won’t know anything of it. 
What’s the use of having friends if you can’t make 
them useful? I have no doubt that they will be glad 
of the chance to ‘ show off,’ and instead of thinking 
it an imposition, will thank us in their hearts for 
giving them the opportunity.” 

“Tt rather goes against me, but you can do as 
you choose. Will you stop as you go down and 
order the lunch and confections at Parkinson's ?” 

With a feeling of self-adulation at what he con- 
sidered his smartness in contriving against expense, 
Mr, Saintle turned his steps towards his place of 
business. The same round of fault-finding and 
oppression which had been his custom for years was 
entered into the moment any workwoman returned 
her work, His extensive run of custom compelled 
him to keep a great many hands, and this kept him 
busy at his favorite employment. In one. of the 
intervals of respite which he had, he observed a 
shadow east upon the floor of his store, and on look- 
ing up to see what produced it, he saw a middle- 
aged man with a book under his arm, and his hands 
encased in silk gloves. The man walked up te 
him, and, with a bland expression of countenance, 
remarked: “I have called upon you, sir, to elicit 
your benevolence in a matter in which we all take, 
or ought to take, a deep interest. It is a matter of 
great regret to us, that is, the members of our church, 
that that building is in a dilapidated state, more 
befitting a tenantless house than one where we should 
congregate for worship, and I have, at the request 
of the elders, undertaken, with others, to procure, 
from the charitably inclined, the means of rendering 
it more comfortable, as well as appropriate for the 
purposes designed. I have selected you, sir, from 
a knowledge of your many charitable acts and do- 
nations, and would feel obliged to you if you would 
add your name to this, as well as the others. I have 
here a book in which all my names are registered, 
and will be published with the amount after I have 
procured a sufficient sum.” 

The idea of having a charity published was the 
very bait with which to catch Mr. Saintle, and he 
immediately opened his pocket-book, and handed 
the stranger a ten dollar bill. He was not singular in 
this matter of having his charities blazoned to the 
world. There are many others who give largely 
at meetings where their donations will be paraded 
in the papers, who would spurn a suffering fellow- 
creature from their presence, when there is no one 
near to see the act. 

When Mr. Saintle paid over the money, he took 
especial pains to write his name in a plain and distinet 
manner, in order that there should be no mistake, 
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as was the case when he purchased the pew in St. 
Church. The business of the solicitor over, he 
left the place. Upon inquiring, a few hours after, 
of a religious friend about the mission of his col- 
lecting friend, and giving a description of him, he 
was mortified and incensed to find that the fellow 
was an impostor, and had been levying contributions 





upon various parties by the same story. The tem- 
per of Mr. Saintle, it may well be supposed, was not 
made any of the mildest by this occurrence. 

After partaking of his dinner, he concluded not 
to visit the store any more for the day, but to devote 
himself to the preparations for the grand party 
which was to come off on that night. The piano 
which he had engaged came in, and he was busied in 
finding a proper situation for it, which he concluded 
would be in the side recess near the window, where, 
as he observed, “those who passed would hear it, 
and imagine that they kept an article of the kind 
in the house.” A handsome marble tazza which he 
had purchased at auction was filled with water, and 
strewed with natural flowers, which emitted a grate- 
ful perfume, and placed upon the bouquet-table. 
Upon the “ whatnot” he placed such of his books 
as had the richest binding, also little articles of 





vertu which had also previously graced the anction- 
room. Delicately colored globes of various hues 
were fixed over the burners of the gas chandelier, 
and on the piano was arranged one of Cornelius’s 
magnificent candelabras with six wax candles. The 
linen covers which had protected from dust and 
wear the cut velvet and needle-worked reception 
and other chairs were removed, and they shone out 
in all their beauty. In fact, everything that could 
be done to show the magnificence of his dwelling 
was thought of, and when all was arranged he 
walked around his two parlors, and, having satisfied 
himself that all was right, he sat down to rehearse 
the programme of the evening’s entertainment. 

“Do you think,” said he to his wife, “ that there 
is any doubt of the Misses Ningles and Jones coming 
to-night? If there is, we shall be in a scrape with 
our music.” 

“T think not; they never have neglected to go to 
any parties to which they have been invited, and 
they always have expressed themselves so friendly 
towards us.” 

“T sent an invitation to Charley Cheerly, and I 
think he will be here. He is one of the best fellows 


{ in the world at an evening party, and will make a 
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great deal of fun for the company, which will save 
us some trouble in finding amusement for them. He 
has got some new tricks of magic, which he will 
perform for their amusement, and will also introduce 
his ventriloquism. There will be some amusement 
in his ventriloquism, I know there will.” 

“TI have purchased a splendid set of chessmen, 
which we can use on our table here,” said Mrs. 
Saintle, pointing to a pearl inlaid work-table with 
a chess-board mosaiced on the top. “ Mrs. Torkall 
is desperately fond of the game, and by getting her 
at it early, we shall be rid of her monopolizing 
tongue. I had to ask her because she has been 
very clever in attending to some matters for me 
which I had not the confidence to do.” 

“That ’s a capital idea, as I was just thinking 
what I should do with Mr. Jenson, who is always 
making himself ridiculous by his remarks about his 
younger days, and how primitive everything was in 
those times. He shall play with Mrs. Torkall; they 
will be well matched.” 

The desire of mankind for the good opinion of 
others often carries with it a deal of hypocrisy; and 
with the Saintles, there was no exception to the 
general rule. For the sake of appearing friendly 
to many of their acquaintances, they had invited 
them to their house to spendanevening. For some 
few of them they really felt a friendship, and wished 
their company for the pleasure it afforded. They 
could not ask those only, as it would be a slight to 
others whom they did not so much wish to see; 
hence they acted with hypocrisy. It is true they 
wished them all to come, but those who were not 
wanted by friendship were asked for pride, in order 
to show them how “ very well to do in the world” 
they were, and to give them an idea of the magnifi- 
cence that they—the Saintles—could indulge in. 

The evening which was to bring so much of con- 
fusion to the house, and importance to the feelings 
of Mr. Saintle, came up over the house-tops on the 
west, and gradually settled itself in and about the 
city. It crept noiselessly in the windows, and filled 
up each cranny of the rooms, and there remained 
until frightened off by the glare of the gas-light. 
It did not then go far away, but kept peering in 
through the windows, silently biding its time to 
make another sally, when the gas should be choked 
out by the housemaid. 

After the hour appointed, the company began 
gradually to fill up the parlors, and they soon be- 
came vocal with conversation. The very cold wea- 
ther which had just set in was talked of by almost 
everybody in the room, and a comparison drawn 
between it and the very hot weather which had 
been experienced the last summer. The prevailing 
fashions from Brodie, in the Lady’s Book, were 
subjected to no small share of explanation and ad- 
miration. It would be vain for us to attempt a 


description of all that was said or done; our readers 
have all of them doubtless been at such scenes, and 
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can form an idea of what was generally performed 
on this occasion. 

After all the company had assembled, Mr. and 
Mrs. Saintle seated themselves together in the midst 
of their promenading and gossiping friends, watch- 
ing, with evident satisfaction, the astonishment 
which was depicted upon many of their countenances. 

The Misses Ningles and the three Misses Jones, 
as was anticipated by Mr. Saintle, kept the piano 
in a constant state of excitement, from the energetic 
manner with which they pounded out the music. 
Music, conversation, and gossip after awhile began 
to get weak ; but when the door was thrown open, 
and the first course of refreshments was carried 
around, they were entered into with renewed ener- 
gies, and all was again noise and confusion. 

“T am afraid, my dear,” said Mr. Saintle, in a 
low voice, “ that Cheerly will not be here to-night ; 
that will be such a disappointment, as he is such a 
splendid hand to keep a room full of people in a 
good humor. I do hope he will come.” 

“Tt is not too late for him to be here yet; you 
know he seldom does come very early, and always 
makes a graceful excuse.” 

A ring at the bell arrested the attention of the 
speakers, and also that of the company, and, in a 
few minutes, Mr. Charles Cheerly and his friend 
Reynolds were ushered into the room. A smile of 
satisfaction passed over the face of Mr. Saintle as 
he saw him enter the door. 

“T am here at last? you see, and would have been 
sooner; but in my anxiety to put myself upon a good 
footing here, I have pushed my feet into a pair of 
calfskin tenements which are not exactly suitable 
in point of size for their accommodation; and if I 
had not made a walking-stick of my friend Reynolds, 
I should not have arrived here, I fear, at all.” 

This speech of Cheerly’s was received by the 
company with great good-humor, for he was known 
to all of them, and his occasional peculiarity of 
expression was a source of much amusement to 
them. When he had seated himself, a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction seemed to prevail; each one looked 
at the other as if to say, “ Now we will have some 
fun.” But despite the levity which was upon the 
outside of Cheerly, he had an inward feeling of 
sorrow, arising from his having met Mrs. Walwert 
accidentally a few doors off, who informed him that 
her landlord had ordered her out of her house be- 
cause she was unable to pay for the rent of her 
rooms for the last two months. He had no money 
about him to give her, but assured her that he would 
see her again in the morning, and would furnish her 
with the means to satisfy his demand. The mag- 
nificence with which Mr. Saintle was surrounded, 
and his knowledge of the manner in which he had 
treated Mrs. Walwert, made Cheerly despise him in 
his heart, and caring not to have the friendship of 
such a man, he determined to punish him before his 
friends, let the consequences be what they might. 
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“T hope Mr. Cheerly is not so much fatigued that 
he cannot amuse us by some of his ventriloquial 
displays,” said Mr. Saintle, advancing towards 
Cheerly, after he had been in the room some time, 
and reaching out his hand to him. 

“Not at all, sir! I shall be most happy to oblige 
the company.” As he answered, he reached out his 
hand towards Mr. Saintle’s, but as it neared it, he 
dropped it quickly down to his foot, and, rubbing it, 
left the former gentleman holding out his hand until 
he became tired, when he put it in his pocket, and 
again seated himself beside his wife. 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Cheerly, do give us some of your 
ventriloquism,” said a dozen voices; “ we want to 
hear it very much.” 

This was exactly what Cheerly wanted. He had 
determined to introduce the case of Mrs. Walwert 
to the company through the aid of his favorite ac- 
complishment, and without waiting to be pressed, 
which showed his want of affectation, he proceeded 
to shut one of the folding doors of the parlors, and 
requested the company to seat themselves all in one 
room. When they had done this, which was not 
accomplished without some degree of confusion, he 
opened the door leading out into the passage, and 
proceeded to the front door, which he opened, and, 
talking to some one who, from the voice, ap- 
peared to be a female, he led her into the room 
which the company had vacated, and, asking her to 
take a seat, commenced a conversation with her. 
When Mr. Saintle heard the vofce, he became uneasy, 
and kept turning himself in his chair as if he was 
not at all pleased with the intrusion of the new- 
comer into his house, especially as he recognized the 
voice as being that of Mrs. Walwert. 

As Cheerly progressed in his conversation with 
the pretended stranger, the company began gradually 
to take a decided interest in it; and when she stated 
that she worked at shirt-making, they all turned 
their eyes towards Mr. Saintle. Although Cheerly 
did not mention his name, he made the application 
so pointed that it was understood by all. Mr. 
Saintle’s temper was about to show itself, when 
Cheerly advanced into the room with a marble 
eard-basket, which he found upon the table, and 
remarked :— 

“Tt is rather a strange move which I am going 
to make, but I plead the holiness of the cause as my 
excuse, and with your permission,” turning to Mr. 
Saintle, “ I will take up a collection for the suffering 
woman whose case I have truly set before you. In 
doing so, I pledge myself that whatever sum I may 
obtain shall be religiously applied to alleviate the 
suffering which I this day saw. I am fully aware 
of the peculiarity of the act, and the place; but I 
know enough of my friends here to know that they 
never refuse to succor a fellow-creature in distress, 
especially when it appears in the form of woman.” 

From any one eise but Cheerly this piece of ec- 
centricity would have been considered as impudence ; 
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but he was a privileged individual, and his appear- 
ance in the character of a solicitor of alms was over- 
looked, and his mission well rewarded. Many of the 
company had not any money about them, but they 
put in the card-basket their cards, with the amount 
which they would give written in pencil upon the 
back. 

Upon counting up the amount, Cheerly found that 
he had obtained twenty-five dollars, five of which 
was from Mr. Saintle, which he folded up and ap- 
parently handed to the stranger, and pretended to 
show her out of the front door. 

The remainder of the evening passed over heavily 
with Mr. and Mrs. Saintle, and when the time came 
for the company to depart, they were giad to see 
the last retreating figure leave the house. 

The strangeness of Cheerly’s conduct was the 
subject of much conversation to them, and Mr. 
Saintle determined never to invite him to his house 
again, even if he should conclude to give another 
party, which he did not for some time. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“You took rather a severe method of punishing 
old Saintle, and an impudent one, too, if I may be 
allowed to judge, Charley,” said his friend Reynolds, 
as they were on their way home from the party. 

“Tt was nothing more than he deserved ; and as 
for the impudence of it, when I was talking to the 
fictitious Mrs. Walwert, I felt so indignant at the 
old fellow, that I did not care if he kicked me out, 
so that I exposed him to the company.” 

“ How much did you collect ?” 

“ Twenty-five dollars, and five of them from the 
old scamp himself. I was determined that he should 
give something, and I knew that he was too proud 
to give less than that, and I was in hopes that it 
would be more. To-morrow morning I will go 
around to her house and give her the money.” 

“ T have been thinking about the case of this poor 
woman, and thought that if she applied to some of 
the benevolent institutions of the city she would get 
work.” 

“ Benevolent grandmothers! In a majority of 
instances they are so very particular in their ex- 
actions as to debar any one who has not friends to 
speak for them from getting anything todo. The 
female directors have a woman to oversee the work, 
and they themselves visit the institution once a 
week, which day is set apart from the rest for a good 
dinner, ice-cream, and other delicacies, for the di- 
rectors. Moreover, the work is mostly given out to 
a favored few, who, year in and year out, in the 
sewing season, are furnished with work, and if a new 
hand applies there is none to give them.” 

“You are mistaken in relation to one, at least, 
Charley, for at the one I know the first person that 
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comes is furnished with work until the rooms are 
filled, when they take no more. To be sure the 
sewing season only lasts about four or five months.” 

“ Well, I am glad that such is the case; I thought 
otherwise. But in regard to shirt-sewers, there is 
more fraud and deception practised upon them than 
upon any other class of operatives in the city. The 
majority of employers pay their workers regularly 
every week ; but there is a large number who re- 
sort to the vilest means to defraud those in their 
employment, and it is impossible for the poor wo- 
men to obtain redress. Occasionally a flagrant case 
comes to the knowledge of the public through the 
press; but there are hundreds of such that are never 
known. The law which punishes the thief for a 
petty act of larceny has provided no penalty for 
such gross injustice and fraud, and if it did I doubt 
if it would be executed. It is customary with some 
establishments to advertise for fifty or a hundred 
shirt-sewers, promising permanent work and good 
prices to neat hands und quick sewers. The morning 
the advertisement appears the store is generally 
crowded with applicants, each of whom is required 
to furnish # specimen of her work before she is 
‘ permanently employed.’ The linen for a collar or 
a bosom is given to the woman, and she hurries 
home with it, full of hope for the future. That night 
she sits up till twelve o’clock, stitching away till 
her eyes grow dim, and early next morning, after 
a few hours’ fitful sleep, she appears before her em- 
ployer with beating heart. He furnished her with 
the linen in the blandest manner he could assume, 
but when she returns with the work he receives it 
with an air of dissatisfaction, says she has destroyed 
his goods, and flings it on the desk, telling her that 
she is not fit to sew sacks. The poor shirt-sewer 
leaves the store with tears in her eyes; and with 
her heart almost ready to break, returns to her mise- 
rable abode in a garret or cellar, where she finds her 
children erying for bread. Is it any wonder that 
at such a moment the fortitude and strength of 
mind which sustained her under all her sufferings 
should forsake her? When the poor, broken-hearted 
woman leaves the store, the miserable wretch who 
keeps it picks up the work which he had but the 
moment before thrown down with well-feigned dis- 
gust, admires the stitching, puts it by, and chuckles 
over the successful trick he has just performed. In 
this manner he gets fifty or a hundred shirt collars 
and breasts done in one morning for fifty cents— 
the price he pays for the advertisement. The ad- 
vertisement is published every morning for a whole 
week, and every day the same scene is enacted in 
his store. There are some stores which pursue a 
more profitable system of fraud than that I have 
just described. They require the deposit of a dollar 
on the material, with the understanding that it will 
be returned when there is no more work. Three or 
four shirts, or a large number of collars and breasts, 
are given to the sewer, with directions to return 
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them with all possible dispatch, and with the pro- 
mise that she will get more work if they are neatly 
done. After the lapse of a few days, the work is 
returned to the store; but, as in the former case, it 
is found fault with, and the storekeeper says the 
material is so badly damaged that she must keep 
the dollar to pay her for it.” 

“Ts it possible, Charley, that such rascality is 
really practised . 

“Yes, and those who employ it hold up their 
heads in society with the same unblushing front as 
old Saintle. They subscribe largely to missions, 
attend church regularly, and are looked upoa as 
very good, benevolent, and pious citizens.” 

“Tt is a burning shame, then, that it is so, and it 
ought to be put down.” 

“Tt will be so, Reynolds, it will be so; but the 
great universe and all therein will be put down at 
the same time. With the destruction of the world, 
comes the destruction of abuses, and the end of hy- 
pocrisy, but not before.” 

The young men had, by this time, arrived at 
their boarding-house, entering which they each re- 
tired to rest with feclings sorrowed by the thought 
of the misery which was inflicted upon the two- 
thirds of society, which were poor, by the other 
third, which was rich. 

* * * * * £ 

Mrs. Walwert is still employed at her needle; her 
son obtained the situation spoken of by Cheerly ; 
and she received the money which he collected for 
her on the evening of Saintle’s party. Some months 
have elapsed since then, and Cheerly having ob- 
tained a situation out West, she has lost his friend- 
ship and aid, which she was the recipient of in more 
than one instance, and she is now, as formerly, 
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RAIN. 
BY H. MERRAN PARKER. 


Sez the rain! pleasant, soothing, summer rain, 
Coming in the noon heat to our fields again. 

Falling on the corn-leaves, wetting all the flowers, 
Making all the landscape gleam in the shining showers, 


Hear the sound! lively, beating, dreamy sound, 
Of the drops in music, falling all around; 
Falling slowly, slowly on the golden grain, 
Moving o’er the bended grass in the open lane. 


And the trees, greenly waving in the breeze, 
Stirring up the melody in their rustling leaves; 
Sounds of floating music fill the heavy air, 
Rain-drop, birdz, and grain-bells mingle everywhere 


So with life, slowly moving down the vale, 

Rain-drops, birds, and grain-bells sWell with song the gale 
Rainy drops of sorrow, bird-like notes of praise, 
Grain-bells, earth’s soft tinkle, mingle with the lays. 
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Or contenient decorations the variety is almost 
endless, from the prospect-tower to the rustic seat ; 
besides aquatic decorations, agreeable to the eye 
and convenient for the purposes of recreation or 
culture. Their emplacement, as in the former sub- 
section, belongs to gardening, and their construction 
to architecture and engineering. 

Roofed seats, boat-houses, moss-houses, flint-houses, 
bark huts, and similar constructions, are different 
modes of forming resting-places containing seats, 
and sometimes other furniture or conveniences in or 
near them. Very neat buildings and furniture of 
this class may be formed of hazel-rods; or of any 
tree with a clean bark and straight shoots, as young 
oaks or mountain ash. The spruce fir affords a good 
outside material ; and five or six young trees cou- 
pled together make good rustic columns. Figs. 1, 
2, and 3 are good examples of covered seats of the 
rustic kind. 

Porches and porticoes (Fig. 4) are sometimes em- 
ployed as decorative marks to the entrances of 
scenes; and sometimes merely as roofs to shelter 
seats or resting-benches. 

Alcoves (Fig. 5) are used as winter resting-places, 
as being fully exposed to the sun. 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
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Arbors are used as summer-seats and resting- 
places: they may be shaded with fruit-trees, as the 
vine, currant, cherry ; climbing ornamental shrubs, 
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Fig. 2. 
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as ivy, clematis, &c.; or herbaceous, as everlasting 
pea, gourd, &c. They are generally formed of tim- 
ber, lattice-work, sometimes of woyen rods, or 
wicker-work, and occasionally of wire. 

Elegant structures of the seat kind for summer use 
may be constructed of iron rods and wires, and 
painted canvas; the iron forming the supporting 
skeleton, and the canvas the protecting tegument. 
The mushroom or umbrella-form (Fig. 6), and that 


Fig. 6. 





of the Turkish tent (Fig. 7), the oriental pavilian, 
Fig. 7. 





or any other exotic form, free from vulgarity and 
meagre lines, may be made choice of on such occa- 
sions. 

Roofed seats of a more polished description are 
boarded structures, generally semioctagonal, and 
placed so as to be open to the south. Sometimes 
they are portable, moving on wheels, so as to be 
placed in different positions, according to the hour 
of the day, or the season of the year, which, in con- 
fined spots, is a desirable circumstance. Sometimes 
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they turn on rollers, or on a central pivot, for the 
same object; and this is very common in what are 
called barrel-seats. In general they are opaque, 
but occasionally their sides are glazed, to admit the 
sun to the interior in winter. 

Folding chairs. A sort of medium seat, between 
the roofed and the exposed, is formed by construct- 
ing the backs of chairs, benches, or sofas with hinges, 
£0 that they may fold down over the seat, and pro- 
tect it from rain. After rain, when these backs are 
replaced in their proper position, a dry seat and a 
dry back to lean against are at once obtained. 

Exposed seats include a great variety, rising in 
gradation from the turf bank to the carved 
couch. Intermediate forms are stone benches, 
root stools, sections of trunks of trees, wooden, 
stone, or cast-iron mushrooms, painted or co- 
vered with moss, or mat, or heath; the Chi- 
nese barrel-seat, the rustic stool, chair, tri- 
pod, sofa, the cast-iron couch or sofa, the 
wheeling-chair, and many sub-varieties. 

Rails or fences, for parks and garden-scenery, are, 
as to lines, similarly characterized as gates; and, 
like gates, fences are of many species, from the 
rudest barriers without nails or iron-work (Fig. 8), 


Fig. 8. 








to the numerous sorts of iron and wire barriers. 
Hurdles, whether of wood or iron, are the most con- 
venient description of temporary fences. They are 
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manufactured of various forms and dimensions, so 
as to prove, as to height and openings between the 
rails, rods, or wires, barriers to hares, sheep, cattle, 
or deer. Where iron fences are considered as per- 
manent fixtures, those parts which are inserted in 
the ground should be of cast-iron, as resisting oxi- 
dation much better than the wrought material. 
They ought, at the same time, to be covered with 
tar, piteh, or pyroligneous acid, or, whilst hot, paint- 
ed over with oil. For interior fences, poles or laths 


may be formed into trellis-work of different kinds ; 
preserving the bark of the former, and pitching or 
charring the ends inserted in the earth. A neat 





low garden-fence or border, and one which will last 
a long time, may be made of the stems of young 
larch-trees (Fig. 9). 

Walls are unquestionably the grandest fences for 
parks; and arched portals the noblest entrances; 
between these and the hedge or pale, and rustic 
gate, designs in every degree of gradation, both for 
lodges, gates, and fences, will be found in the works 
of Wright, Gandy, Robertson, Aikin, Pocock, and 
other architects who have published on the rural 
department of their art. The pattern-books of 
manufacturers of iron gates and hurdles, and of 
wire-workers, may also be advantageously con- 
sulted. 





THE MYSTERIES O 


BY ANSON G. 


Much it troubleth me, and I sigh over it in ye night 
watches, that I am so great a mysterie to myself. 
JEREMY BARTOLDUS. 
FEarrvt it is to live! This complex frame— 
The country-seat of spirit—closeth in 
A sea of secrets, which the truthful lead 
Of wisdom hath not sounded. Human power 
Is weakness, when it lifts its puny arms 
Against the wondrous miracles within ; 
And shrewd philosophy, abashed, retires 
Before the august mysteries of life. 


We are but slaves; with our incipient breath, 
The shackles bind us in their iron grasp: 

A bondage free from solace—for our souls 

Are plagued by many masters, stern and hard. 
Our hearts are playthings, for capricious Fate 
To use as children use their Christmas toys: 
One gentle word, one patronizing smile 
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Will raise our spirits to the height of joy, 

As summer's heat draws up the mercury. 

We sit upon the house-top, and deride 

The luckless travellers beneath our feet. 

If Beauty looks approving, then we dream 
Of bathing in great rivers of delight, 
Smelling enchanted flowers, and seeing sights 
Unlawful for our mortal utterance; 

But, in reverse, the cozened heart’s depressed 
Down unto sorrow’s nadir, and our thoughts 
Brood o’er the ruined castles of our hopes, 
Like dusky birds above a shattered home. 
Change in our Potentate, at its behest 

The waters of the bosom ebb and flow. 


Love, with olian accents, stoops to breathe 
Its protestations in our willing ear: 

We take the pretty urchin to our hearts, 
And bless bim for his genial ministry. 

We dream of Heaven below—we deify 
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Those who are frail and mortal as ourselves; 
Upon a maiden’s face we see a light 

Superior to the radiance of the stars; 

We make her words our gospel—her command 
Is entered on our heart-code as a law; 

We fashion pictures gaudier far than that 
Which Melnotte painted for his high-born fair 
When, in his more than peasant eloquence, 
He told of Como and its rich delights. 

Fast runs the pleasing influence through the frame, 
Till our deceived and reckless spirits grow 
Unto an almost impious confidence, 

And, big with their credulity, are sure 

Of coming happiness, as saints of Heaven: 
Love’s panorama changes! and a scene 

Of which we recked not ’frights the drowsy eye; 
We wake to consciousness—and, waking, find 
How weak it was to trust a woman’s vow. 
Because love left us, we are bowed to earth, 
And though another seeks to fill the niche 
That held so long the idol we adored, 

And guarded with a vestal’s jealousy, 

The heart refuses its good ownership, 

And casts its lingering glances on the past— 
As one who sees the sunset from a bill. 


Time, with its webs, essays to hide the scar 
Received amid those heart-hostilities, 

And yet the pain remaineth, and we find 

“ Unbending of the bow ne’er heals the wound :” 
Such are the guerdons of the daring few 

Who try the fortune of this worst of wars. 


Hope comes and rings its merry cymbals out 
To entertain the senses, and restore 

The old serenity to heart and soul, 

And even that purloins our confidence, 

And, by its inspirations, urges on 

To what we deem a new and better life. 

Its showy pictures of our joys to be— 

Like landscapes mellowed by the rising sun— 
Charm our imaginations, till we dream 

That, like the good Columbus, we have found 
The hidden wonders of another world. 

New breezes fan us—streams till now unknown 
Lull us to sleep—a sad and fearful sleep! 
Whose waking, as the dawn to prisoners, 
Brings us a more detested slavery. 

The hand of hope is softer than a child’s— 

Its eye is brighter than a burning star— 

Tts lip is ruddy as the glow of wine, 

And frameth fairer words than mortal tongue 
Can boast in its best moods of eloquence; 

Its altars burn so brightly, and the smell 

Of its well mingled incense is so sweet, 

That, with the sight and savor, we are male 
The easy captives of its fickle will: 

“Tis strange so fair a thing should be so false, 
And strange so false a thing should be so fair.” 


The harp of the emotions, strung with chords 
Golden, but like the morning goseamer, 

Answers at every touch: the listening heart 
Hears if the note is lively or depressed, 

And, answering, sings—or wastes itself in sighs. 
A breath may wake those sweet and fragile strings 
Tn notes that angels would descend to hear; 

But when the rude and heavy hand of grief 
Attemps a strain, a discord is returned 

That grates like querulous hinges on the ear. 
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It is a wayside harp, that every wight 
Who passes lays his rasp-like palm upon, 
Pleasing his rustic senses with its plaint, 
Nor thinking of the pain that buys his joy. 


There is no feeling in this wintry world; 
Man’s motto, creed and practice is Himself! 


There passes one at whom ye cur! the lip 
Because his garments are so scant and mean; 
Yet is he richer far than you, or yet 

The Ceesars and the Incas of Peru; 

I write no riddle, it is clear as morn— 
Because our honest poverty is wealth. 


There is a manner for this mortal life, 

Which shall secure an angel's heritage ; 

There is a highway for those w~ .ering feet 
That shall conduct them to the gates of Heaven. 
There all the embryos of feeling dwell 

In full and glorious perfectness—for there 
Perfection dwells embodied, and imparts 

Its attributes to all who enter in. 

There Justice rules—each gains his true desert— 
And the good heart, though bowed and bleeding here, 
Shall stand a giant in its happiness. 

*Tis better that ye seek this living path, 

And turn not from it for an easier way, 

For there are crowns beyond it, and a lyre 
Attuned to heavenly music, and a branch 

Of palm from God’s celestial gardens brought, 
And angel company for him who wins. 


So when the rays of some declining sun 
Shall, with their golden fringes, beckon thee 
Up to the gorgeous battlements of Heaven, 
Thou shalt have pinions given thee, to pass 
In quiet dignity from all thy cares: 
Courage! despair not—love the Deity, 

And He will give thee His inheritance. 
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I LOVE TO STRIVE. 
BY LILLIAN. 


I rove to strive, for strife alone 
Can burnish bright the Christian armor; 
Can tear earth's idols from their throne, 
And banish every siren charmer. 
Oh, we must strive if we would win 
Those riches that shall perish never— 
If we would conquer every sin, 
And reap unfading joys forever! 


I love to strive, and in the strife 
I feel a weary one no longer, 
For glimpses of the better life, 
Which faith e’er gives me, make me stronger ; 
Nor would I wish that I were free 
From every sorrow, every trial, 
For I should then a stranger be 
To hopes made bright by self-denial. 


I love to strive—yet not for fame, 
Or aught of earth, that soon must perish ; 
But breath is every earthly name, 
And thus a higher good I cherish. 
Then let me love to strive—love well 
The warfare of a Saviour’s leading, 
And mine shall be the grace te quell 
The foes my beavenward way impeding. 














THE PRICE OF GLORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


JosEPH, opening the door of the saloon, came to 
tell us that the postchaise was ready. My mother 
and my sister threw themselves into my arms. 

“Tt is yet time,” they said. “ Renounce this jour- 
ney, and stay with us.” 

“ Mother, I am a noble, I am twenty years old, 
I must become celebrated, I must make my way in 
the army or at court !” 

“ And when you are gone, tell me, Bernard, what 
will become of me ?” 

“You will be proud and happy in learning the 
success of your son.” 

“ And if you are killed in some battle ?” 

“What matter? what is life? is it to be thought 
of? Glory is everything when one is twenty years 
old and a noble. I shall return to you, mother, in 
a few years, a colonel or field-marshal, or perhaps 
with a fine office at Versailles.” 

“ Well! and what will happen then ?” 

“Tt will happen that I shall be respected and 
esteemed here.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Every one will take off his hat to me.” 

“ And what then?” 

“ Then I shall marry my cousin Henriette, I will 
find husbands for my young sisters, and we will all 
live with you, tranquil and happy, on my estates in 
Brittany.” 

“What hinders you from commencing there to- 
day? Has not your father left you the finest for- 
tune in the country? Is there, within ten leagues, 
richer lands or a more beautiful chateau than that 
of Roche Bernard ? are you not sufficiently esteemed 
by your tenants? when you pass through the vil- 
lage, do they fail to salute you, and to take off their 
hats? Do not quit us, my son; remain with your 
friends, with your sisters, with your old mother, 
who, perchance, you will not find here on your re- 
turn; do not go expend in vain glory, or to abridge 
by cares and torments of every kind, the days that 
already fly so quickly; life is so sweet, my son, and 
the sun of Brittany is so beautiful !” 

While speaking, she pointed through the window 
of the saloon to the walks of my park, to the old 
chestnut-trees in flower, the lilacs and honeysuckles 
whose perfumé embalmed the air, and whose ver- 
dure sparkled in the sun. In the antechamber, 
stood the gardener with his whole family, who, sad 
and silent, seemed thus to say, “ Do not go, young 
master, do not go!” Hortense, my eldest sister, 
preesed me in her arms, and Amilie, my little sister, 
who was occupied in a corner of the saloon, with 
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looking at the engravings of a volume of La Fon- 
taine, approached me, holding out the book :— 

“ Read, read, brother,” said she to me, weeping. 

It was the fable of “ The Two Pigeons!” I rose 
abruptly, and repulsed them all. 

“T am twenty years old, Iam a noble, I require 
honor, glory—let me go !” 

I rushed into the courtyard, and was about to 
enter the postchaise, when a female form appeared 
at the top of the staircase. It was Henriette; she 
did not weep, she did not utter a word, but, pale and 
trembling, she could scarcely stand. With her 
white handkerchief, which she held in her hand, 
she made me a last sign of adieu, and fell fainting. 
I ran to her, I raised her, I pressed her to my heart, 
I swore to love her all my life; and at the moment 
she regained her senses, I left her to the care of 
my mother and sisters. I ran to my carriage with- 
out stopping, without turning my head. If I had 
looked at Henriette, I should have stayed. 

A few moments after, the postchaise was rolling 
on the high-road. 

For a long time, I could think of nothing but my 
sisters, Henriette, my mother, and all the happiness 
I had left behind; but these ideas faded as the tur- 
rets of Roche Bernard receded from my sight, and 
soon dreams of ambition and glory alone filled my 
mind. What projects! what castles in the air! 
what fine actions I created for myself in my post- 
chaise ! wealth, honor, dignities. I refused myself 
nothing; and rising in grade as I advanced on my 
way, I was already duke and peer, governor of a 
province, and marshal of France, when I arrived 
that evening at the inn. The voice of my servant, 
who called me modestly monsieur le chevalier, alone 
recalled me to my senses, and forced me to abdicate. 

The next day, and those succeeding, the same 
dreams, the same intoxication, for my journey was 
long. My destination was the chateau of the Duke 
de C , who was an old friend of my father’s, 
and an ancient protector of my family. He was to 
take me with him to Paris, where he was expected 
at the end of the month, and to present me at Ver- 
sailles. I arrived at Sedan in the evening, and not 
being able at that hour to go to the chateau of my 
patron, I put off my visit till the next day, and took 
lodgings at the Arms of France, the finest hotel in 
Isupped at the table d’héte, and asked 





the city. 


there, what road I should take the next day to go 

to the chateau of the Duke de C——, which was 

situated at three leagues from the city. 

“ Any one will point it out to you,” I was told; 
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“it is well enough known in this country. In that 
chateau died a great and celebrated warrior, Mar- 
shal Fabert.” 

And Marshal Fabert became the subject of con- 
versation. As there were a great many of young 
officers present, it was quite natural; we spoke of 
his battles, of his exploits, of the modesty with 
which he had refused the title and orders offered 
to him by Louis XIV., and above all of the incon- 
ceivable good fortune, which, from a simple soldier, 
had caused him to gain the rank of Marshal of 
France; he, a man of no family, and son of a 
printer. It was the only example which could then 
be cited, of such good fortune, and even during the 
life of Fabert it had appeared so extraordinary 
that the common people had not feared to assign 
supernatural causes to his elevation. It was said 
that he had occupied himself from his infancy with 
magic and sorcery, and’that he had made a compact 
with the devil. 

And our innkeeper, who, to the stupidity of a 
Champenois, joined the credulity of our Breton 
peasants, assured us, with great coolness, that at the 
chateau of the Duke de C , when Fabert died, 
a black man, whom nobody knew, was seen to enter 
his room and disappear, carrying with him the soul 
of the marshal, which he had previously purchased, 
and which belonged to him; and that even now, in 
the month of May, epoch of the death of Fabert in 
the evening, a little lamp borne by the black man 
was seen to appear. 

This narration enlivened our dessert, and we 
drank a bottle of champagne to the health of Fa- 
bert’s familiar demon, praying him to take us also 
under his protection, and cause us to gain a few bat- 
tles like those of Collioure and La Marfée. 

The next day, I rose early, and proceeded to the 
chateau of the Duke de C , an immense Gothic 
pile, which at any other time I would not perhaps 
have remarked, but which I regarded, I confess, 








with curiosity mingled with emotion, in recollecting 
the narrative which we had heard the evening before, 
from the innkeeper of the Arms of France. The 
valet whom I addressed replied that he did not 
know if his master was visible, and, above all, if he 
could receive me. I gave him my name, and he went 
out, leaving me alone in a sort of armory, decorated 
with trophies of the chase, and family portraits. 

I waited some time, and no one came. That ca- 
reer of glory and honor of which I dreamed com- 
menees then, in the antechamber! I said to myself; 
and discontented solicitor as I was, I became im- 
patient. I had already counted, two or three times, 
all the family portraits, and all the beams of the 
ceiling, when I hearda slight noise in the wainscot ; 
it was a door ill secured, which the wind had just 
opened. I looked, and I perceived a very pretty 
boudoir, lighted by two large windows and a glass 
door, opening upon a magnificent park. I made 
several steps in this apartment, and was stopped by 
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the sight of a spectacle which had not before struck 
my eyes. A man, his back turned to the door by 
which I had just entered, was lying on a sofa. He 
rose, and without seeing me, went hurriedly to the 
window. His cheeks were furrowed with tears, and 
a profound despair seemed impressed upon his fea- 
tures. He remained some time motionless, bis head 
hidden in his hands; then he commenced to stride 
up and down the apartment. I was then near him; 
he perceived me and trembled; I myself trembled, 
and, astonished at my own indiscretion, wished to 
retire, stammering some words of excuse. 

“ Who are you? what do you want?” said he to 
me, in a loud tone, and detaining me by the arm. 

“Tam the Chevalier Bernard de la Roche Ber- 
nard, and I have just arrived from Brittany.” 

“ T know, I know,” he said ; and he threw himself 
into my arms, made me sit down beside him, and 
inquired after my father, and all my family, which 
he knew so well, that I did not doubt he was the 
master of the chateau. 

“You are M. C ?” T said. 

He rose, and, looking at me with exaltation, re- 
plied, “I was, I am no longer, I am nothing ;” and 
seeing my astonishment, he cried, “ Not another 
word, young man; do not question me.” 

“ Monsieur, I have been an involuntary witness 
of your grief, and if my devotion and friendship 
could be any solace—” 

“Yes, yes, you are right; not that you can change 
my fate in any way, but you will at least receive my 
last wishes, and my last commands—that is the only 
service I desire of you.” 

He closed the door, and returned to seat himself 
beside me, who, agitated and trembling, awaited 
his words; they were somewhat grave and solemn; 
above all, his physiognomy wore an expression 
which I had as yet not seenin any one. That brow, 
which I examined attentively, seemed marked by 
fatality. His face was pale; his black eyes darted 
lightning, and from time to time his features, al- 
though changed by suffering, were contracted by an 
ironical and infernal smile. 

“ What I am about to tell you,” he said, “ will 
confound your reason. You will doubt—you will 
not believe. I myself often doubt still—at least, I 
would wish to; but the proofs are here, and there are 
in all that surrounds us, in our organization itself, 
many other mysteries, to which we are obliged to 
submit, without being able to understand them.” 

He stopped a moment as if to collect his ideas, 
passed his hand over his brow, and continued— 

“T was born in this chateau. I had two brothers 
older than myself, to whom were destined the honors 
and wealth of our house. I had nothing to expect 
but the robe of a priest, and, nevertheless, thoughts 
of ambition and glory fermented in my head, and 
caused my heart to beat. Unhappy, because of my 
obscurity, eager for renown, I only dreamed of the 
means of acquiring it, and this idea rendered me 
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insensible to all the pleasures and sweets of life. 
The present was for me nothing; I only existed in 
the future, and that future presented itself to me 
under the most sombre aspect. 

“JT was nearly thirty years old, and I was still 
nothing. Then, in the capital, were rising on every 
side literary reputations, whose fame had spread 
even to our province. 

“ Ah!” I often said to myself, “ if I could at least 
make a name in literature! that would be always 
renown, and there only is happiness to be found!” - 

“T had, as confidant of my sorrows, an old negro 
servant, who had been in the chateau long before 
my birth; he was certainly the oldest person in 
the house, for no one remembered to have seen him 
enter it; the country people even pretended that 
he had known Marshal Fabert, and been present at 
his death.” 

At this moment, my interlocutor saw me make a 
gesture of surprise; he stopped, and asked me what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing,” I replied; but, in spite of myself, I 
thought of the black man about whom our innkeeper 
had spoken the evening before. 

M. de C continued :— 

“One day, before Yago (that was the name of 
the negro), I gave way to my despair about my ob- 
scurity, and the uselessness of my days, and I 
cried :— 

“ I would give ten years of my life to be placed 
in the first rank of our authors !” 

“<«Ten years,’ he answered coldly ; ‘that is much ; 
you pay a great deal for very little; no matter; I 
Remember your promise ; I 





accept your ten years. 
will keep mine.’” 

“I will not depict to you my surprise on hearing 
him speak thus. I thought that old age had weak- 
ened his reason; I shrugged my shoulders, smiling, 
and, a few days after, I quitted the chateau to make 
a visit to Paris. There I found myself thrown into 
the society of literary persons. Their example en- 
couraged me, andI published several works, whose 
success I will not relate to you. All Paris hastened 
to applaud me; the newspapers resounded with my 
praise; the new name which I had taken became 
celebrated, and even yesterday, young man, you 
yourself admired it.” 

Here a new gesture of surprise interrupted the 
recital. 

“ Then you are not the Duke de C——?” I cried. 

“ No,” he replied coldly. 

And I said to myself: “A celebrated author !—Is 
it Marmontel? d’Alembert? Voltaire ?” 

The unknown sighed; a smile of regret and scorn 
crossed his features, and he continued his narra- 
tion :— 

“ The iiterary reputation which I had envied was 
soon insufficient for a soul so ardent asmine. [I as- 
pired to more noble successes, and I said to Yago, 
who had followed me to Paris, and who never quitted 
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me: ‘There is no real glory, no veritable renown 
but that which is acquired in a military career. 
What is an author? a poet? nothing! To be a 
great captain, the general of an army, such is the 
destiny I covet ; and for a great military reputation 
I would give ten of the years which remain to me.’” 

“*T accept them,’ replied Yago; ‘I take them; 

At this point in the narration, the unknown again 
interrupted himself; and seeing a species of agita- 
tion and hesitation depicted on my features, he 
said— 

“Did I not tell you so, young man? you cannot 
believe me; it appears to you a dream, a chimera; 
it seems so to me. Nevertheless, the grades, the 
honors I have obtained, were no illusions ; those sol- 
diers which I led to battle, those redoubts stormed, 
those conquered flags, those victories with which 
France has resounded—all that was my work—all 
that glory belonged to me.” 

Whilst he spoke thus with warmth and enthusi- 
asm, surprise had frozen all my senses, and I said to 
myself, “ With whom am I, then? is he Coligny ? 
Richelieu ? Marshal de Saxe ?” 

From his state of exaltation, the unknown was 
again fallen into dejection, and approaching me, he 
said, with a sombre air— 

“Yago had spoken truly; snd when, later, dis- 
gusted with this smoke of military glory, I aspired 
to the only real and positive thing there is in the 
world ; when, at the price of five or six years of ex- 
istence, I desired riches, he accorded them to me. 
Yes, young man, yes; I have seen fortune surpass 
my wishes; lands, forests, chateaux—only this 
morning, all was in my power; and if you do not 
believe me, if you do not believe in Yago—wait— 
wait—he will soon come—and you will see yourself, 
with your own eyes, that this which confounds your 
reason and mine is unfortunately but too real.” 

The unknown here approached the mantelpiece, 
looked at the clock, made a gesture of affright, and 
said to me in a low tone— 

“This morning, at daybreak, I felt so broken 
down and so feeble, that I could scarcely stand up- 
right. I rang for my valet de chambre. It was Yago 
who appeared. 

“* What is this that I experience?’ I asked. 

“¢ Master, nothing but what is very natural. 
hour approaches, the moment arrives.’ 

“*What moment?’ I said. 

“* Can you not guess? Heaven had destined you 
to live sixty years. You were thirty when I com- 
menced to obey you.’ 

“*Yago,’ I asked with consternation, ‘do you 
speak seriously ?” 

“ «Yes, master, in five years you have expended 
in glory twenty-five years of existence. You gave 
them to me, they belong to me; and those days of 
which you deprived yourself are now added tu 
mine.’ 
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“ «What! was that the price of your services?” 

“¢ Others have paid dearer: witness Fabert, whom 
I protected also.’ 

“ «Silence ! silence !’ I cried. 
it is not true !” 

“¢ Very well; but prepare yourself, for you have 
but half an hour to live.’ 

“ «You jest, you deceive me.’ 

“Not at all; caleulate yourself. Thirty-five 
years which you have really lived, and twenty-five 
which you have lost; total, sixty. That is your 
reckoning; each his own.’ 

“ And he was about to go—and I felt my strength 
diminish. I felt life escaping me :— 

“*Yago! Yago!’ I cried; ‘give me a few hours, 
only a few hours.’ 

“ «No, no,’ he replied ; ‘that would be to take them 
from my account, and I know better than you the 
price of life. There is no treasure which is worth 
two hours of existence.’ 

“And I could scarcely speak; my. eyes became 
dim ; the coldness of death froze my veins. 

“¢ Well!’ said I, making an effort, ‘take back the 
wealth for which I have sacrificed everything. Four 
hours more, and I renounce my gold, my riches, 
that opulence I so much desired.’ 

“* Be it so; you have been a good master, and I 
wish to do something for you; I consent.’ 

“I felt my strength reanimate, and I cried : ‘ Four 
hours! that is little !—Yago!—Yago !—four hours 
more, and I renounce my literary glory, all my 
works, all that has placed me so high in the estima- 
tion of the world.’ 

“Four hours for that!’ cried the negro with 
scorn. ‘It is much; no matter; I will not refuse you 
this last favor.’ 

“ ¢ Not the last,’ I said, clasping my hands; ‘Yago! 
Yago! I implore you, give me to this evening, the 
twelve hours, the whole day, and let my exploits, 
my victories, my military renown be blotted forever 
from the memory of man—let naught remain of it 
upon earth. This day—Yago, this whole day, and 
I shall be too happy !’ 

“You abuse my kindness,’ he said, ‘and I make 
a very foolish bargain. Still, no matter; I give you 
until sundown. After that, ask for nothing more. 
This evening, then, I will come to take you.’ 

“ And he went!” pursued the unknown with de- 
epair, “and this day of which I speak is the last 
that remains to me!” Then, approaching the glass- 
door which was open, and which looked out upon 
the park, he exclaimed : “I shall see no more this 
beautiful sky, this green surf, these sparkling waters; 
I shall breathe no more the perfumed air of Spring ! 
Fool that Iwas! These benefits which God gives 
to all, these benefits to which I was insensible, and 
ef which now only I comprehend the sweetness, I 
might have enjoyed for twenty-five years longer! 
And I have wasted my days, I have sacrificed them 
for a vain chimera, for a frnitless glory, which has 
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not rendered me happy, and which is dead before 
me. Look! look!” he said, pointing to some pea- 
sants who crossed the park, singing, on their way 
to work, “ what would I not give now to share their 
labor and their poverty! But I have nothing more 
to give or to hope for on earth—nothing!—not even 
sorrow !” 

At this moment, a ray of the sun, a sun of the 
month of May, lit up his pale and haggard features ; 
he seized me by the arm in a sort of frenzy, saying— 

“ Look—look ! how beautiful the sun is! and I 
must leave all! Ah! let me at least enjoy it still 
—let me enjoy to the full this bright and lovely 
day—which for me will have no morrow !” 

He darted rapidly into the park ; and at the turn 
of a walk, he disappeared before I could detain him. 
To tell the truth, I had not the strength—I had fall- 
en back upon the sofa, stunned, annihilated by all 
I had just seen and heard. I rose, I walked up and 
down to convince myself that I was awake, and not 
under the influence of a dream. At this moment, 
the door of the boudoir was opened, and a servant 
said :— 

“ Here is my master, the Duke de C 

A man, sixty years of age, and with a distinguished 
countenance, advanced, and, extending his hand to 
me, begged me to excuse him for having made me 
wait so long. 

“T was not at the chateau,” he said; “‘I come 
from the city, where I have been to consult a phy- 
sician about the health of the Count de C——, my 
younger brother.” 

“Ts he dangerously ill ?” I asked. 

“ No, monsieur, thanks be to Heaven,” replied the 
Duke; “but in his youth, his imagination was ex- 
alted by ideas of ambition and glory, and a serious 
illness, which he has had lately, and of which he 
nearly died, has left in his brain a sort of delirium 
and derangement, which persuades him always 
that he has but one day more to live.” 

All was explained ! 

“ Now,” pursued the Duke, “let us come to your- 
self, young man, and let us see what we can do for 
your advancement. We will start at the end of this 
month for Versailles. I will present you there.” 

“T am fully sensible of your kindness, Monsieur 
le Duke, though I cannot avail myself of it.” 

“ What! have you renounced the court, and the 
advantages which may await you there ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ But, remember that, thanks to me, your progress 
there will be rapid, and that, with a little assiduity 
and patience, you may in ten years from now—” 

“Ten years lost !” I exclaimed. 

“ Well !” he replied, with astonishment, “is that 
too high a price to pay for glory, fortune, honors? 
Come, young man, we will start for Versailles !” 

“ No, Monsieur le Duc, I return to Brittany, and 
I pray you again to accept my thanks, and those of 
my family.” 
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“ You are mad!” cried the Duke. 

And I, thinking of what I had just seen and heard, 
said to myself: “I am sane.” 

The next day I was on the road; and with what 
delight I saw again the chateau de la Roche Ber- 


nard, the old trees of my park, the beautiful sun of 
Brittany! I found again my tenants, my sisters, 
my mother, and happiness !—which has not quitted 
me since, for a week after my return I espoused 
Henriette. 





ROBERT W. LATHAM, THE CHRISTIAN BANKER. 


A SKETCH. 


BY PHIL. BICIGAL. 


“Charity sitteth on a hill-top, blessing far and near.” 
TUPPER. 

Svucu is the sentiment ascribed to the great philo- 
sopher; in it there is a mine of truth and beauty, 
which has been realized by the mind which said, 
“There is wealth in a liberal soul, a fountain that 
has a thousand rills with which to bless, like showers 
from heaven, the world of mankind. And happy 
that heart is which epens to the precious impulses 
of generosity ; for, as the parched earth receives its 
moisture to return it again to the clouds, so does the 
soul that gives gifts, all unthinking, find more in 
his hand to give. To keep our wealth properly, we 
must keep it flowing; still water breeds corruption, 
while the running streamlet carries purity, beauty, 
and happiness on its sparkling surface. 

In proposing a “ bird’s-eye” view of the life of 
Robert W. Latham, we do not desert our legitimate 
sphere for “love's labor.” Blending together the 
useful, beautiful, and, good has been our desire and 
pleasure ; to offer example in that charity which 
passeth all understanding is a trust we cannot be- 
tray. The life of no man is, perhaps, fuller of 
worthy example and encouragement than the sub- 
ject of this notice. Thus introduced, facts shall 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. Latham was born in the county of Fauquier, 
State of Virginia, on the 29th day of January, 1811, 
and, though his parents had enjoyed wealth, it de- 
parted from them, and he, very soon afterwards, was 
left alone to direct his own affairs without fortune, 
influence, or friends; for, where the first is not 
found, the latter are absent, except when the unfor- 
tunate meet one of nature’s noblemen, whose heart 
is proof against misership, and who has charity 
enough to look kindly on the poor. But he met 
none such. He was poor, indeed, in all save that 
energy and those wise parental teachings of honesty 
and virtue which have since illustrated their strength 
and beauty in his splendid triumph. From the age 
of twelve, until he attained his twenty-sixth year, 
he struggled with adversity. To employ his own 
characteristic language, used in a letter to a distin- 
guished statesman, an admirer of Mr. L.’s, would 
best unfold the early leaves of his life. He says, in 


the letter referred to, in answer to an inquiry— 





“TI wish you to understand distinctly that I am 
no fop, no dandy; I am, and have been, since I 
was fifteen years old, a hard-working, laborious 
man; that I have suffered for food and raiment, 
and a comfortable home; I have been in Poverty’s 
lowest vale, have travelled through the deep-cut of 
penury and want; nay, I have worked my way 
through the tunnel of poverty out on the opposite 
side, working in almost every mechanical and agri- 
cultural employment, from dropping corn in the field 
to the more laborious operation of felling the steady 
oak and mauling rails. I am happy to add that I 
am this day not ashamed to perform any honest 
manual labor, from sweeping the gutter before the 
door of my bank to drawing a check for $60,000.” 

Such are the scenes through which this good man 
passed, He labored on year after year, struggling 
with and combating misfortune, until his unswerv- 
ing honesty, impassable virtue, and ceaseless energy 
brought him wealth in abundance. The incidents 
of his life, how encouraging to the rising genera- 
tion! to the millions of “ young Americans,” who, 
from the nature of our institutions, in this land 
where energy and talent are unfettered, where worth 
makes the man, and enterprise and industry for- 
tune, may rise to eminence and affluence by bend- 
ing their natural energies to the work of prosperity 
by industry, honesty, and prudence ! 

But, unlike the life of most men, Mr. Latham’s 
prosperity has been the most interesting period in 
his history. Many others have risen, like him, to 
wealth ; but the peculiar beauty of his distinction 
from most of them is the manner in which he has 
employed that wealth. Let it not be thought he 
has hoarded it up with miserly care. He has em- 
ployed the prosperity awarded to him by Heaven to 
realize the hopes of the young man just merging 
into the world. He whose future and lifetime pros- 
pects, hopes, and desires depended on a hand to en- 
able a beginning, has found in Mr. L. a liberal 
friend, not only willing and ready, but anxious to 
advance the means necessary, and with them the 
profitable advice of experience. This is no ideality. 
Hundreds of cases might be cited where his thou- 
sands have been counted out to men scarce known 
to him. His thousands have gone to relieve the 
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distress, the want, the misery of the widow and the 
orphan ; hearts from which hope had fled have been 
made to feel again the joy of brighter, happier, bet- 
ter years; the husbandless woman and fatherless 
child have found in him a protector. Indeed, want 
sits not long at his door, and charity abideth with 
him always. Men here, men elsewhere, now in the 
enjoyment of a golden harvest, owe their rise to this 
Christian man ; men, too, young in manhood, with 
bright prospects before them, are entering into useful- 
ness under the auspices of the subject of this tribute. 
In fine, wherever good is to be done, his acts are 
commensurate with his abilities. Such a man is 
Robert W. Latham, the Christian banker. 

To the wealthy, he is a noble example. To the 
struggling, poverty-stricken young man entering 
life, his career opens hope, and should stimulate 
him to those honorable pursuits which give men 
character and fame. His history should teach such 
an one that labor and industry, in whatever pursuit 
directed, is honorable and noble; and, when influ- 
ence shall have been attained, when wealth, posi- 
tion, and influence are accomplished, let him not 
forget that charity, kindness to the distressed, and 
loving his fellow-man as himself, were the most 
beautiful features in the history of the Christian 
banker, who has lived and will die an ornament and 
example to mankind. 

We have cited these things for the benefit of the 
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young, that they may realize the beauty of heaven- 
like goodness. Mr. Latham deserves the plaudit 
of “ well done,” and certainly he will receive it. It 
was the celebrated Dr. Sharp, we believe, distin- 
guished for his great piety and benevolence, who 
said: “I freely confess to you that I would rather, 
when I am laid in the grave, some one in his man- 
hood would stand over me and say, ‘ There lies one 
who was a real friend to me, and privately warned 
me of the dangers of the young; no one knew it, 
but he aided me in the time of need. I owe what I 
am to him.’ Or I would rather have some widow, 
choking utterance, telling her children: ‘ There is 
your friend and mine. He visited me in my afflic- 
tion, and found you, my son, an employer, and you, 
my daughter, a happy home in a virtuous family.’ 
I say I would rather that such persons should stand 
at my grave than to have erected over it the most 
beautifully sculptured monument of Parian or Italian 
marble. The heart’s broken utterances of reflec- 
tions of past kindness, and the tears of grateful 
memory shed upon the grave, are more valuable, in 
my estimation, than the most costly cenotaph ever 
reared.” 

And certainly Mr, Latham will sink to rest in the 
enjoyment of this priceless tribute. Many will 
gather around the good man’s tomb and make such 
holy offering, and many will invoke for him the 
choicest blessing of Heaven. 





THE RIGHTS 


OF WOMAN. 


BY JOHN L. CLARK. 


“The rights of women, what are they? 
The right to Jabor and to pray; 
The right to watch while others sleep; 
The right o’er others’ woes to weep.” 


From the exalted position she occupies, from the 
lofty station she is called to fill, from the weighty 
responsibility resting upon, and sacred trust reposed 
in her, how imperative it is that woman should be 
true to and worthy of herself! 

It is an incontrovertible fact that all of virtue or 
vice, all of good or evil, all of knowledge or igno- 
rance, or, in a word, all that goes to make the sum 
total of happiness or misery existing among man- 
kind, emanates from woman. For Holy Writ ex- 
pressly declares that, “ Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” From the time—ay, before it—that the 
first spark of intellect beams forth, the impress of 
the mother’s hand is made upon the youthful mind. 
“Other governors, in after years, may take upon 
themselves the tuition of her child, and lead him 
through fields of academic lore, but the early bias, 
the bent of the moral character, the first principles 
of spiritual life will be hers, and hers the lasting 
glory or the lasting shame.” 





In proof of this, ask the great of earth to whom 
they were indebted for all the achievements they 
have made in science, literature, or religion; ask 
who prompted them to deeds of noble daring and 
high renown, and they will point to the principles 
inculeated, the example set by a mother. A glori- 
ous example of this we find in the “ father of his 
country.” Left fatherless at an early ago, it was 
his mother that provided for him instruction, and 
successfully cultivated that high moral sense that 
characterized his actions in after life. 

“ This tells to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs, with what a kingly power their love 
Might rule the fountain of the new-born mind; 
Warns them to wake at early dawn and sow 
Good seed, before the world doth sow its tares.” 


Oh, that women would be true to themselves, and 
consider the exalted position they occupy! Con- 
sider how far it transcends that of man! What an 
influence they possess in controlling popular will ! 

Then they will not stoop to mingle in the strifes 
and petty jealousies that clamor so loudly for “ Wo- 
man’s Rights ;” but, from their bigh station, frown 
upon everything so repugnant to a high-minded and 
true-hearted woman. 
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THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE 25TH OF DECEMBER, 1853. 


BY THE REV. JAMES LOWRY, PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY FROM 

IRELAND, COUNTY TYRONE. 

IsRakL’s nation, deep enslavéd, 

Had lost their crown—the crown of David; 

And withering was the royal stem 

Whereon had hung their diadem, 

When in that night of grief and sadness 

Up rose a star—the star of gladness. 

Sages rejoiced to see its ray, 

The promise of eternal day, 

And hailed with joy the heavenly gem 

That spoke the Babe of Bethlehem. 


But where shall He, so promised long, 
Be found the theme of angels’ song, 
The joy of heaven, the hope of earth, 
The Saviour of eternal birth? 

Not in princely vestments clad, 
Proclaimed in state with homage glad; 
Not in gorgeous pomp arrayed, 

But in a manger lowly laid. 

That star of hope which guided them 
Now leads them on to Bethlehem. 


And there, upon a lowly bed, 

Where dim lights shone and oxen fed, 
Enwrapped in swaddling clothes and hay, 
The infant Jesus lowly lay: 

He, the heavens’ eternal King; 

He, whom angels gladly sing; 

He, God’s own Son, now woman’s Child, 
There softly breathed and sweetly smiled. 
Such wondrous mystery begun 

The sun bath never looked upon. 


Ages have more and more revealed 
What that great mystery concealed ; 
Eternity will tell it all, 

Why Jesus stooped to mankind’s fall, 
When, borne down by sin and shame 
To degradation’s darkest fame, 

Viler than beasts that roam abroad, 
When lost the image of their God, 
Til] He who came to rescue them 
Became the Babe of Bethlehem. 


Oh, sinner, hail the glorious day 
When thus thy Saviour lowly lay; 
Awake, ye nations, rise and sing 
The glories of your heavenly King, 
Who for your sakes in sorrow sped 
A life of woe, and with the dead 
Ended that life he thus began, 

To save and ransom fallen man ; 
And ever be your glorious theme 
The Lord—the King of Bethlehem! 


TO F—— E—, ON HER BRIDAL. 
BY 8. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Tuer have decked thee for a bride, Fanny, 
And methinks I see thee now, 
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With orange-wreath and bridal veil, 
Shading thy blushing brow. 

And merry friends are round thee, Fanny; 
Would I were with thee, too, 

Once more to clasp thee to my heart, 
In love and friendship true. 


I see thee at the altar, Fanny, 
And standing by thy side 

Is one whose glance reveals deep love 
For thee, his chosen bride. 

And now thou ’rt his for aye, Fanny, 
To guard through every ill. 

“ May winters come not ‘tween your hearts” 

The bridal-vow to chill! 


Now “loved ones” gather round thee, Fanny, 
Glad voices greet thy ear, 
Wishing thee happiness and joy, 
Without a sigh or tear. 
I will be with thee then, Fanny, 
In spirit hovering near, 
Heaven's richest blessing to invoke 
On thee, so loved, so dear! 


Yes, may thy path through life, Fanny, 
Be beautiful and bright! 

Earth's flowers lend their rich perfume, 
Love's halo shed its light. 

May cares and trials fall, Fanny, 
As lightly on thy brow 

As the bridal-wreath encircling it, 
In grace and beauty now. 


And when from earth thou It pass, Fanny, 
To be a bride in Heaven, 

May a wreath of amaranthine flowers 
By angel hands be given! 

But tears are in mine eyes, Fanny, 
From the heart’s deep hidden well ; 

One wish, “do not forget me quite,” 
Though we breathe a last Farewell! 


THE GRAVE OF WASHINGTON. 
BY NORMAN W. BRIDGE. 


Miss Anne C. Lynch, in speaking of the National Monu- 
ment at Washington, says: “The spacious gallery of the 
rotunda at the base of the column is designed to be the 
Westminster Abbey, or the National Pantheon, to contain 
statues of the heroes of the Revolution, and pictures to 
commemorate their virtues, while the space beneath is 
intended as a place of burial for those whom the nation may 
honor by an interment here; and in the centre of the 
monument are to be placed the remains of Washington.” 


Atas! his final grave shall never feel 
The influence of Nature’s soothing powers; 
The music, light, and shade, and bloom, and weal 
Of song-birds, sunshine, verdure, dews, and flowers. 


No pensile willow there shall e’er outspread 
To vernal sun and breeze its leaf-strung lyre; 
Nor ’mid green waving galleries o’er his bed, 
Be heard sweet summer’s heavenly-warbling choir. 


Around bis urn shall cling no clasping vine, 
Nor emerald sod be decked with flow’rets bright, 
Whereon the moon and stare may kindly shine, 
And pure, celestial dew-drop softly light. 
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But there vain man shall rear a massive pile 
Of marble cold, and senseless granite stone, 
Between the casket and the sunbeams smile, 
And this shall be the grave of Washington. 


Who ‘d crave a final burying-place like thine, 
So lifeless, gloomy, cold, and damp, and dark? 
Who would not rather Nature’s works divine, 
Than those of man their place of sleep should mark? 


Wouldst thou not choose to rest "neath heaven's blue 
dome, 
Where sunshine bright and verdure green might blend? 
And moon-beams soft embrace a fragrant tomb, 
And star-dropt tears new bloom and beauty lend? 


Wouldst thou not choose a grave where sylvan bowers 
And murmuring streamlets breathe their tuneful prayer? 
An epitaph divinely marked in flowers, 
And sung by heaven-taught minstrels of the air? 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 


BY J. H. A. BONE. 


Ay, shudder and crouch at the sound of my wing; 
Unsought for I come, and unbidden I stay; 
Destruction and woe on my progress I bring, 
And ruin and death are the marks of my way. 
Awful beauty is mine—such a beauty as he 
Who warred with his Maker once showed in his form; 
And mortals shall fear and bow down when they see 
The thunder-scarred brow of the Spirit of Storm. 


I step on the earth, and it rocks ’neath my tread; 
I speak—the hills tremble in fear at my name; 
I breathe, and the waters rush from me in dread: 
I glance at the woods, and they burst into flame; 
I gaze on the ships in their beauty and pride, 
I stretch forth my finger—in terror they fly; 
I breathe in their sails, and they helplessly ride, 
Shattered skeletons tossing ’twixt ocean and sky. 


The mother who bends o'er her children in prayer 
Lifts her face white with dread when I sul!enly speak ; 
The father looks up at my face in despair, 
As bursts on the waters my startling shriek. 
The face of the coward is blanched at my glance, 
And tightly the lips of the brave man are set, 
As each eagerly seeks on my dark brow a chance 
That my steps I will turn and my purpose forget. 


I have rested awhile on the snow-crested Alps, 
Where the silence was never disturbed but by me; 
I have sung to the Indian brave gathering scalps, 
And have bathed my dark wing in the sunny South Sea; 
In the woods of the North I have shattered the pine, 
And scattered the flowers ‘neath a tropical sun; 
Have moaned ’mid the ruins of castlecrowned Rhine, 
And shouted where torrents in solitude run. 


Throw your pleasures aside, for in grandeur I come, 
And darkness is cast on the face of the world; 
I utter my will—trembling mortals, be dumb 
When my terrible voice on my victims is hurled. 
Forest and city must bend to my sway; 
Monarch and peasant must shrink at my form ; 
Stubborn and yielding my word must obey, 
For who shall dispute with the Spirit of Storm? 
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A GRAVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
PERRY B BROCCHUS. 


Far away, beyond the Missouri River, on a new and 
scarcely broken road to the valley of Utah and the Pacific 
coast, we saw a newly made grave. It was the resting- 
place of a pious young woman, who had been buried a few 
days before by a party of emigrants. "Twas on the roadside 
of a route which had never before been pressed by the foot 
of the white man, and which, for ages to come, may never 
again be traversed by a human being, save the roving 
Indian. The spot was wild and lonely; and that solitary 
grave, with its rude and simple inscription, was a touching 
spectacle. 


On the wide waste they left her, in solitude sleeping, 
And the grief-stricken mourners went sorrowing away; 
They grieved in their spirits with wailing and weeping, 
They had laid her to sleep in the wilderness clay! 


How lonely that grave on the desolate prairic, 
The home and domain of the wild beasts of prey, 

Whose stillness, loud storms, and dread howls often vary, 
And where wolves hold their revels by night and by day! 


There the voices of friendship no more shall awaken, 
From solitude’s silence, the music of love, 

And the strains that were sung o’er the turf now forsaken, 
Must be echoed alone by the voice of the dove. 


The wild flowers borne on the wings of the tempest 
Must weave the rude garlands that fall round thy tomb, 
And dew-drops distilled o’er the spot where thou sleepest, 
Be the tears to bedew them and keep their perfume. 


Yet sweet be that sleep from which there’s no waking, 
Though the wolf and the panther around thee may rave, 
Till eternity’s morn in its glorious breaking, 
Shall pierce, with its light, the deep shades of the grave! 


Then, then from thy form shall its fetters be shaken, 
Though desert and death long enshroud thee in gloom! 
Thy wilderness prison shall then be forsaken, 
And the wide waste no more be the place of thy tomb! 


YON WORLDS OF LIGHT. 


BY CHARLES M. TENLEY. 


INNUMERABLE train of twinkling stars, 

Who nightly keep your vigils o’er the earth, 
Guiding the traveller by your softening light 

In safety back to children and to wife, 

To you my humble orisons aspire ; 

To you my lowly muse would soar, and rapt 

In wonder and in admiration deep, 

Would think of Him who made thee and preserves, 


Methinks I hear, 
Borne on the breezes of the silent night, 
Notes from the golden harps and silver strings 
Your citizens attune. I seem to catch 
The language, too, of their thrice-blissful song, 
And, as the chorus falls upon my ear, 
“Glory to God!” I hear! 


And, oh, the thought! 
Perchance some friend, around whose cherished form 
These arms of mine have oftentimes entwined, 
But whom, alas!—why do I say alas ?— 
But whom, thank God! death snatched away, is there! 
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ONE ANGEL MORE. 


BY BEATA. 


In summer time sweet Alice died, 
When early summer brought its store; 
With June’s bright treasures at her side, 
She closed her eyes for evermore. 


At early dawn she meekly heard 

The gentle call, “ Beloved one, come!” 
She doubted not the heavenly word 

She dreaded not the summons home. 


She saw not moon, nor twinkling star; 
The distant hills no shadows cast; 
The city, greeted from afar, 
Is neared—is won—the portal past, 


Lilies, less pure than her pure mind, 
Beside her lay, with roses sweet; 

And many fragrant buds entwined 
In careless grace lay at her feet. 


A loving hand had placed them there, 
Emblems of Alice, peerless maid. 
Like her—in life sypremely fair ; 
Like her—too soon, alas! to fade. 


But not, like her, to live again, 
And as the stars in glory shine; 
Theirs—one short summer’s transient reign ; 
Hers—an eternity divine. 


Alice was gone. She calmly died 
When early life poured forth its store; 
With love’s rich treasures at her side, 
She closed her eyes for evermore. 


OUR WILLIE. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON 


So like a dove—which, with the sportsman’s lead 
Deep in its breast, shrinks from its mates apart, 
And with low wail, so musically sad, 
Smooths the white feathers o’er its wounded heart ; 


So meek—so pure—so like a wounded dove, 
Our gentle Willie bore the sure decay, 

While in his glorious eyes the light of love 
Burned, like the sunset of a summer day. 


And when thy little playmates, in their mirth, 
Danced round thy cradle bed, a lovely smile 

From thine unselfish heart looked trembling forth, 
And bird notes warbled from thy lips the while. 


But voice and smile from those young lips have fled ; 
The love light has gone out in those clear eyes; 
Ob, Willie, Willie!—down amongst the dead 
Thy precious little form of beauty lies. 


Oh, very desolate our souls are left: 
Thou wast our light, our music, evermore; 
Our living joy—our hope—dark, silent reft, 
We wait, we listen—Willie comes no more, 


Oh never! never more! Why weep we so 


Because thy form is laid beneath the sod ? 
While in the truth of Christ, our Lord, we know 
Thy blessed angel sees the face of God. 
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THE ROSE AND THE DEW-DROP. 
BY R. T. CONRAD. 


Sue bent o’er her rose—for the night gloom had gone, 
And the dew-drop that blushed in its beautifal breast 
Caught the dawn’s rising radiance, and trembled and shone, 
As the fresh morning zephyr its petals carest. 
“Like this dew-drop,” she said, “in the breast of my flower 
Is love when it first round the fond bosom twines, 
And catches the bright tints of life’s early hour, 
And joys as it trembles, and shrinks as it shines.” 


Again she was there; but the sun from on high 
Looked with a glowing and passionate glare ; 
Ah, the dew-drop was gone, and her rose, ’neath his eye, 
Drooped sadly and faintly, but fragrantly there. 
“ And thus, ever thus, when its morning is gone, 
Is the fate of the heart”—she exclaimed with a sigh— 
“ And the mild joys of love which bloom bright ve the 
dawn, 
In the fierce heat of passion, droop, wither, and die!” 





SONNET.—TEMPERANCE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


BEnotp yon patriarch of fourscore years! 

His stock of vigor time cannot impair; 

The form erect—firm step and limb are there, 
And his complexion bright as youth appears. 
His apprehension clear, bis language bold, 

And breath pure as the healthy mountain air, 
Have his life’s temporance already told. 

To Enoch, erst translated, such may well compare, 
For, free of pain, so shall his life expire; 

While here, sublime, a pattern, lo! he stands, 

A man set free from vice’s horrid bands, 
Who yet hath quaffed the cup of pure desire— 
August the sight of one who leads the van, 
In Temperance Reform—behold! behold the man! 





SONG. 


BY CHARLES B. PEARCE, 


On! could I win that loving smile 
To beam alone for me, 

I would not crave the brilliant gems 
That sparkle in the sea! 

I would not ask the laurel bloom 
That decks the brow of fame, 

Nor seek to win from high renown 
The trophies of a name! 

For dearer far than all the earth 
Could yield from every zone, 

Would be that bright, that loving smile, 
To beam alone for me! 


No gemmed tiara decked with plumes, 
Or regal vesture bright, 

Could give a ray of hope or peace 
To yield my heart delight: 

And all that men do prize above 
The meaner things of earth. 

Would be, to that sweet loving smile, 
A wild and joyless dearth! 

Yes! dearer far than earth could yield 
Or sleeps beneath the sea, 

Would be that bright, that lovine smile, 
To beam alone for me! 








Pig. 1.—An elaborate cape, or fichu, as the 
French term them, which may be made of Brussels 
net, or muslin, and is trimmed with rows of Van- 
dyked or deeply pointed lace. This cape is intend- 
ed as a resort for those who do not like low dresses 
with uncovered shoulders. 

Fig. 2 is a plainer style, and very becoming to 
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drooping shoulders. The cape is of lace net, with 
three falls of broad edging. Fastened at the throat 
by a knot of rose-colored or violet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—A still more quiet style for a young lady, 
maile of lightly embroidered muslin, 

As we never see a centre-table group in discus- 
sion of plain sewing without hearing an inquiry for 
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new night-cap patterns, we are sure the very pretty 
styles of the present month will not come amiss. 
Fig. 4 is of cambric, the crown of fine jaconet, in 


Fig. 4. 
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one piece, fitted to the head by a cord or band, into 
which the slight fulness is gathered. The front 3 
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consists of three rows of cambric flouncing, a neat 
scalloped edge, the one set on the crown making the 
cape. Broad strings of the same. 

Fig. 5.—Nansook muslin, in the half handker- 
chief style, always graceful, whether used for ban- 





Fig. 5. 





net or cap. The frills should be of lace about an 
inch in width. Ribbon bows and strings. This 
will be of less actual service than the other, and is 
intended more for an invalid’s day-cap 
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THE TALMA MALTESE AND THE EGLANTINE 


(See Plates in front of Book.) 


THE TALMA MALTESE. 


Tue beautifully chaste style of this article of over- 
dress renders it a justly esteemed favorite. Its con- 
struction is so simple that a glance at the plate will 
enable any lady to understand it without descrip- 
tion. We will only observe that it is a three-quarters 
circle, twenty-nine inches deep for a medium-sized 
person. A cape, which is scalloped and sewed bias 
upon the talma, constitutes a novel feature. It 
fastens up in front with small silk buttons. The 
ornament of the one illustrated is of rich embroidery, 
although they may be varionsly decorated at the 
option of the wearer. The lining is of quilted taffeta. 
A bow placed in the middle of the cape at the back 
finishes the garment. This, as also the companion 
plate, is of mode color, and is chiefly made of the 
various shades of drab and brown in cloth, although 
any of the prevailing colors may be selected. Vel- 
vets also are employed to construct these charming 
styles. 


THE EGLANTINE. 


This cloak, which we regard as pre-eminently 
beautiful, is distinguished by every characteristic 
that is demanded in such a garment. Comfortable 
in the extreme, it combines within itself that diffi- 


cult problem, the utmost commodiousness to the 
weurer, with the most gracefulelegance. It is truly 
a gem. 

Without patterns or diagrams, it is impossible to 
convey a perfectly clear idea, we fear, of its peculiar 
construction. 

The cloak falls easily, although smoothly, over 
the back and breast, with a graceful fulness in the 
skirt, which slightly drops at the back. The collar, 
it will be observed, is peculiar, its ends continuing 
after the d8ual termination, so as to form small tabs. 
They do not approach, at the fastening of the neck, 
within two inches of each other. 

The tabs, or cape, which covers the breast, is cut 
in one piece with the front of the arm. Whilst the 
back half of the sleeve is triangular in form, its 
width at the base, which is rounded, is equal to the 
length of the sleeve. This is sewed about half its 
depth to the skirt, the remaining under portions 
fully free. The corner, however, is now turned for 
about four inches of its width under upon itself. 
The whole sleeve falls with an ample fulness. 

The ornament is a magnificent embroidery of a 
novel character, wrought in plain stitch, and inter- 
spersed with groups of Chinese embroidered flowers. 
Like the one accompanying this, it is made also of 


velvets. The lining is silk, with fancy quilting. 
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NETTING.—SORTIE DU BAL, OR OPERA CAP. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book) 


Four shades of scarlet single Berlin wool, six f twice round the mesh, net in the same loop as be- 


skeins of each shade, two flat meshes, the first one- 
third of an inch, and the second three-fourths of an 
inch wide ; and a medium-sized netting needle. 
Fill the needle with darkest shade of wool, and 
make a round foundation of 20 stitches on the small 
mesh, net 5 rounds one in each, with next shade, 
net 2 in each loop, then 7 rounds one in each, with 
next shade net 3 in every alternate loop for one 
round, then 7 rounds more with same shade, netting 
one in each ; now leave 20 stitches for back portion 
of cap, net 2 in every alternate stitch, with lightest 
shade, in remaining stitches, net 5 rows one in each, 
net with second lightest shade 2 in every alternate 
loop, net 5 rows, increasing at the end of each row 
by making 2 stitches in last loop; with darkest 
ahade, net one in each loop, pass the wool twice 
round the mesh, net in the same loop, pass the wool 
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fore ; repeat these 3 stitches in each loop, to end of 
row: in the next row, leave the additional stitches, 
which will be long stitches ; they are a commence- 
ment for the upper border; net 3 more rows, which 
completes the cap. 

Now net the border thus: net 3 stitches in each 
loop all round, with darkest wool and large mesh; 
in the corner loops net 6 stitches. 2d round, next 
shade and small mesh, one in each. 3d round, one 
in each on small mesh. 4th round, next shade, 3 
in every alternate loop on large mesh. Last round, 
next shade, net one in each on a small round mesh: 
net the second border from second round. Make 
cords for the strings, and to insert in the back part 
by crochetting 3 shades of wool together, and finish 
each end by a small tassel made of wool. 





CORNERS FOR POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Use French Embroidery Cotton. 
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WATCH-HOOK 


Materials.—Two shades of green, and two shades of pink 
or crimson wool; also a skein of claret crystal wool; one 
skein of gold thread, No. 10; a reel of cannetille, and piece 
of coarser wire; also two mother-of-pearl watch-hooks. 


Wira the crystal wool, make a chain of four, and 
form it into a round. 

lst round.—2 se stitches in every stitch. 

2d.—2 stitches in every stitch, inserting the hook 
under both sides of the chain in every stitch, in this 
and all the following rounds. 

3d.—2 se stitches in every one of the eight in the 
preceding round. 

4th.—Inecrease eight stitches in the round, at 
equal distances, which will be by working two in 
every other stitch. 

5th to the 11th.—Se all round, increasing eight 
stitches, at equal distances, in every stitch. Fasten 
off. 

FLowers, of which fourteen will be required for 
the pair of watch-pockets, 6 being of one shade, apd 
eight of the other. Every flower has five petals, 
which are worked thus: Take the pink or crimson 
wool, make 5 ch. Take a finger’s length of cannetille, 
and work round the chain, miss 1—1 se, 1 sde in 
one stitch, 2 de in the next, 2 ste in the next, 2 sdc 
in the next, 1 de in the same, 1 sde and 1 sc in the 
same. Bend the wire, and make 1 sde in the same 
stitch, then 1 de, and 2 ste in the same, 2 ste in the 
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next, 2 de in the next, 1 sde and 1 sc in the last, in 
which work also a slip stitch and fasten off. This 
forms one petal, and five will be required for each 
flower. 

The eye of the flower is made with gold thread. 
Ist. 5 ch, close it into a round by a slip stitch on 
the first chain. 

2d round.—3 ch, slip stitch on the slip stitch, * 
3 ch, slip stitch on the last stitch, and on the one 
next to it, * 4 times. Fasten off. When you have 
done 14 of these, proceed to make up your flowers. 
Take a piece of fine wire, double it, and slip it 
through the centre of the little golden star ; arrange 
the petals round, and fix them in their places by 
covering the wire and all the ends with green wool, 
worked closely round it. Then take some very fine 
yeliow silk, and sew each point of the star down to 
one of the five petals. 

Tue Leaves.—With the green wool, 18 ch, take 
a piece of green cannetille, three times as long as 
the 18 chain, hold it in, and work on the chain—1! 
se, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 de in the next, 1 de in the next, 1 
sde in the next, 1 de in the next, 1 ste in the next, 
2 ste in the next, 1 ste in the next, 1 de in the next, 
1 sde in the next, 2 de, 2 sde, 1 se, 1 ch. Bend the 
wire, and do 1 se stitch in the stitch in which you 
worked the last sc; 2 sde, de, 1 sde, 1 de, 1 ste, 2 
ste in one, 1 ste in the next, 1 de, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 dde 
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in one, 2 de, 1 se, 1 slip stitch in the last stitch. 
Fasten off. 

Do 40 leaves, half the number being of each shade. 

Cut two rounds of cardboard, the size of the 
rounds already made in crystal wool. Cover them 
with silk on one side, drawing up the other, and 
covering it with the woollen round. Sew them to- 
gether at the edges. Take a piece of stout wire, 
large enough to go more than twice round the cir- 
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cle. Hold the ends together, having bent it into 
the form seen in the engraving, and cover the ends 
with green wool rolled round it; place the leaves 
and flowers on the wire, as seen in the engraving, 
covering in the ends, and joining them to the thick 
wire by winding on the green wool. When the 
whole of the wire, including the loop by which it is 
to be suspended, is covered, sew the round to it, and 
add the mother-of-pearl hooks. 





BRAIDED SLIPPER. 





Materials.—Red morocco, Russia black milk braid, one 
knot, ten skeins of gold thread, No. 3, and four reels of 
gold silk. 


We have succeeded here in giving our readers a 
section of the design large enough to permit the 


pattern to be traced from it, if the slippers are in- 
VOL. XLViIl.—47 


tended for a lady. For a gentieman, a little in- 
crease is necessary. 

The morocco for the slippers is first to be cut out 
in the proper shape, each front being in one piece, 
and the back in another. The engraving gives one- 
half the design. 











EDITORS’ 


Awnorner year has passed over us, with its changes: and 
so far as the world of our “ Book” is concerned, we have 
found it good. We do not here allude to the material pros- 
perity of our periodical; of that we shall have a word to 
say in another place. The good we mean is the steady ad- 
vancement of those principles respecting female education 
and woman’s influence we have always set forth and advo- 
cated. Female Colleges are rising everywhere in our land, 
schools of learning, where young women are to have similar 
advantages with those hitherto monopolized by young men. 
Quite a number have been established during the present 
year. We have before usa large number of “ Annual Re- 
ports” of Female Institutions ; all show an increase of pupils 
and enlarged facilities of education. We will give the 
synopsis of a few of these reports :— 


Patapsco Female Institution, near Baltimore under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Diocese of Maryland, is in a very 
flourishing condition—numbering one hundred and thirty- 
seven scholars, and a corps of twenty-two Teachers and 
Professors, with the sccomplished Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 
Principal. The young ladies there educated have great 
advantages of improvement. ’ 

The Wesley Female College of Cincinnati, Ohio, has num- 
bered, during the last scholastic year, four hundred and 
seventy-nine scholars. This college, organized and sustained 
by the Methodist denomination, on a very liberal and wise 
system, has a “ Board of Instruction,” consisting of sixteen 
Teachers of both sexes. Rev. P. B. Wilber, M. A., is 
President of the Institution, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 


Oberlix, College, as our readers are probably aware, ad- 
mits both sexes to the same collegiate course and honors, 
though the places of study and residence are separate. 
Here, during the past year, the female students have 
reached the number of four hundred and fifty-nine. The 
Faculty are, we believe, chiefly of the Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational order—the Female Department being presided 
over by a Board of Lady Managers. The course of study is 
the same as in our best colleges. 


Milwaukee Female College was established in 1852, and 
now numbers one hundred and sizty-siz scholars, with a 
Board of Instruction, consisting of six ladies in as many 
departments, and four assistant Teachers. This College is 
on the plan proposed by Miss Beecher, and has a department 
for the instruction of Teachers, or a Normal School. It has 
met with much favor, and it is sustained by all Christian 
denominations. 


Thus we see that, in four Colleges, there are now over 
twelve hundred young ladies pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion on such an enlarged scope as, twenty years ago, would 
have been thought preposterous for the sex. These Col- 
leges are, it should be noted, in the South and West, and 
thus show how widely the spirit of this progress is diffused. 
No human sagacity can estimate the importance of this 
movement, in preparing an element of such mighty moral 
power as the cultivated mind of women will prove, in its 
influence on the coming ages. We feel more than glad, we 
are grateful, that Divine Providence has permitted us to be 
one of the humble agents in suggesting and advocatipg 
these systems of educational advancement. 
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The Lady’s Book has been the organ of those enlightened 
and discriminating improvements which promote the best 
happiness of society, by preparing woman for her own pur- 
suits and duties. In these duties we include, besides 
the knowledge of all household good, the great work of the 
Educator, of the Preserver, and of the Inspirer of what- 
ever is most noble and glorious in humanity. 

Femate Mepicat Epvcation is steadily progressing in our 
land. Two regular Medical Colleges for women—viz., 
one at Boston, the other in Philadelphia—are now in ses- 
sion, and several male colleges receive female students in 
separate classes. We do not know the exact number of 
these students; probably about one hundred in all are now 
in attendance on medical lectures, with the intention of 
becoming physicians for their own sex and children. 

Who will not bid them God speed? The “ Boston Medi- 
cal Journal,” and the “New York Medical Gazette,” both 
conservative organs of the “regular practice,” are leaning 
favorably towards female medical education. We thank 
those editors for the candor of their admissions, and trust 
they will yet lend their generous aid to this important 
movement, which claims only to restore to woman that 
portion of medical practice which various circumstances 
have combined, during the last two centuries, to take from 
her and transfer to male practitioners. 

In order to remedy this state of things, there must be 
medical schools where ladies may be thoroughly instructed. 
For this purpose, funds are greatly needed. The class of 
ladies who would devote themselves to this pursuit are 
usually limited in means. Will not some noble philan- 
thropists come forward and endow such schools? Here is 
an appeal from the South that requires a response of such 
encouragement. We give the letter place, in hopes some 
patron may reply :— 

“Mr. L. A.Gopey—Dear Sm: Do you not think a Female 
Medical College, established in some of our Southern States, 
would prove a great blessing to Southern ladies? We are 
strongly impressed with the idea that it would. A Medical 
College erected either in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, or 
Louisiana, would be more accessible, less expensive, and 
more convenient in every respect for our Southern sisters 
to obtain a medical education than your Northern institu- 
tion. There are some who would object to such a move- 
ment, but we must think the reflecting portion of our 
country would not; for it is well known to the sad expe- 
rience of many that the largest portion of cases peculiar to 
females is submitted to the care and management of igno- 
rant women. Again, it is equally well known that a 
large number of cases are neglected in consequence of the 
natural modesty of the female sufferer until it is too late, 
when probably, were there educated female physicians, the 
disease might be arrested and hundreds of lives saved. We 
cannot admit the propriety of a female familiarizing her- 
self with all classes of disease, with the intention of prac- 
tising in every department. We rather think it beyond 
the sphere of woman; but we do think that there are cer- 
tain diseases the treatment of which should be given ex- 
clusively to her, provided she can be properly educated. 
Surely the known fact that the ag t of th d 
of cases are allotted to ignorant and more generally super- 
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stitious old women, is sufficient to induce every Northern 
and Southern woman to advocate female medical education 
in the strongest terms, to say nothing of the approbation 
of the learned and most eminent physicians of our country. 

“Nothing would be more gratifying to us than the an- 
nouncement of a Female Medical College in the South. 
We should then look forward more sanguinely to the hap- 
py period when we should be able to alleviate the suffer. 
ings of our sex, and, by the diligent study of a noble sci- 
ence, rid them of the ignorant quacks of both sexes, who 
are assuming this great responsibility often to the injury 
and inconceivable suffering of the patient. 

“ Very respectfully, E. 
 Aa., Sept. 1, 1853.” 


Wuart Enauish LADIES ARE DOING IN THE HBALING ART.— 
We have before us the report of “Mrs. Bradbury’s Esta- 
blishment for the care and recovery of Ladies laboring un- 
der Nervous Diseases.” This establishment is at “ Earl's 
Court House, Old Brompton, two miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, London.” We give the direction, as some of our 
American friends, while travelling abroad, may like to 
visit this home for the afflicted. 

Mrs. Bradbury has, it seems, had great success in con- 
ducting her establishment, which is, in fact, a private In- 
sane Asylum for ladies only. The propriety of such an in- 
stitution, and her excellent management, are testified to by 
the most distinguished of the London Faculty, the com- 
mendatory notes of nineteen physicians and surgeons: 
among these are the names of Henry Halford, John H< w- 
ship, W. G. Maton, M. Bryan, Editor of the “ London Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal,” and others equally eminent in 
the profession, are given in the report. From the success 
of this experiment, and from other causes, some of the 
most distinguished physicians of our country, as well as 
those in England, are now planning to secure separate 
establishment for the sexes during insanity. These phy- 
sicians find great obstacles in conducting Insane Asylums 
successfully on the plan now in operation. We shall, in 
our January number, give farther information on this 
important subject. 


Fema.e Cottece.—Miss Mary 8S. Legare, sister of the late 
Hugh 8. Legare, of South Carolina, has given $1000 to the 
Des Moines College, in Iowa, and $3000 for a Female College 
in the same place. The latter was opened in November, 
with Miss Legare as its Principal, and Professor of Litera- 
ture and the Modern Languages. 

Procress oF SENDING FEMALE TEACHERS West AND Sours. 
—The work of an Educator is, next to the sacred duty of 
Mother, the most important for woman. This office is now 
in our own country conceded, in a great measure, to our 
sex, and every year the proportion of female teachers, com- 
pared with those of the other sex, becomes larger, and their 
places more important. During the past season, a large 
number of young ladies have been sent, chiefly from the 
New England States, as teachers in the schools of the 
great West and the sunny South. Texas, California, New 
Mexico, and Oregon have sent urgent invitations for these 
instructresses, and many hundreds, in addition to those 
sent by the “National Popular Education Society,” and 
the “ Ladies’ Educational Association of Boston,” are re- 
quired yearly. The best manner of furnishing these in- 
structors would be by opening Normal Schools for thé pre- 
paration of teachers in the States where these are needed. 
Funds for this purpose are required. We again make an 
appeal for aid to the guardians of the nation, hoping the 
new Congress will signalize its first session by its liberality 
to the cause of education. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled :— 

Whereas, there are now more than two millions of chil- 
dren in our country destitute of the opportunity of educa- 
tion, d ding sixty th i teachers to supply them at 
the same ratio as is common in our best educated sections, 
your memorialists beg to call your attention to these con- 
siderations :— 

1, That while the Great West, California, and the wide 
Ocean, invite the other sex to wealth and adventure, and 
while the labors of the school-room offer so little recompense 
or honor, the sixty thousand teachers needed cannot be 
obtained from their ranks, and therefore the young women 
of our country must become teachers of the common 
schools, or these must be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education show 
that women are the best teachers, and that in those States 
where education is most prosperous, the average of female 
teachers to that of the other sex is as five to one. 

3. That while, as a general rule, women are not expected 
to support families, nor to pay from their earnings to sup- 
port the State, they can afford to teach for a smaller com- 
pensation than men, and therefore funds bestowed to 
educate female teachers gratuitously will, in the end, prove 
a measure of economy, and at the same time will tend to 
1 ender education more universal and more elevated by se- 
curing the best class of teachers at a moderate expense. 

4. That those most willing to teach are chiefly found in 
the industrial class, which, as yet, has received few favors 
from National or State Legislatures. 

5. That providing such gratuitous advantages for women 
to act as educators, wiil secure a vast number of well edu- 
cated teachers, not by instituting a class of celibates, but 
by employing the unoccupied energies of thousands of 
young women from their school-days to the period of mar- 
riage; while, at the same time, they will thus be qualifying 
themselves for the most arduous duties of their future do- 
mestic relations. 

In view of these considerations, your memorialists peti- 
tion that THREE OR FOUR MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE PUBLIC 
NATIONAL DOMAINS be set apart to endow at least one Nor- 
mal School in every State, for the gratuitous education of 
Female Teachers. 

These institutions could be modelled and managed in 
each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants, and young 
ladies of every section would be trained as instructors 
for children in their own vicinity. This would be found 
of immense advantage in the States where schools have 
hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domains are 
devoted to national aggrandizements, or physical advan_ 
tages, we humbly petition that a moderate share may be 
conferred to benefit the Daughters of our Republic, and 
thus at the same time to provide Educators for two mil- 
lions of its most neglected children. 





New Hampsnire.—In the State of New Hampsbire, with 
a population of 315,000, there are but 76 persons between 
the ages of 14 and 21 who are unable to read or write. 

Ovr Frrenps.—We cannot close this forty-seventh volume 
of our “Book” without a word of thanks to those who so 
faithfully sustain our work. New periodicals are put forth, 
and “great inducements” held out to tempt those who 
may love novelty and change. Still our patrons do not 
swerve from their first choice, and we have the great tri- 
umph of counting a multitude of friends who have for 
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many a year enrolled their names on our list. Every sea- 
son adds new numbers. The work was never in a more 
prosperous condition. The prompt payment of subscriptions 
is now become the rule, and the few exceptions will, we 
trust, be soon entirely unknown. 

We intend to prove our appreciation of these favors by 
the increasing interest and usefulness of our work. The 
following year will show that no care nor cost is spared 
to make the “Lady’s Book” what it purports to be—the 
qveen of American periodicals, and the best magazine for 
woman which the world can show. We therefore take, not 
leave of our friends, but this opportunity of wishing them 
a pleasant Christmas festivity, and hoping we shall meet 
them one and all around our New Year “ Table,” where a 
new feast of good things will be found for their entertain- 
ment! 

Nore To CornRresPponpDENTs.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “Old while Young,” “A Welcome to the Lady’s 
Book,” “ The Fall of the Leaf,” “ Disappointed Love,” “ Miss 
Gibbe’s Griefs,” “Anna Heywood,” “To Ida,” “Roman 
Women,” &c., “ Autumn and its Memories,” “To my Lro- 
ther Frank,” “Silent Thoughts,” “L’Isolement,” “The 
Life of Man,” “The Orphan Boy,” “On the Porch of the 
Cataract House,” “ A Waltz,” and “ The Lost.” 

“ A Welcome to the Lady’s Book” will appear in ‘the 
Jenuary number as an illustration of an engraving. 

The following are respectfully declined: “ Stanzas,” 
“ May one true heart be mine!” “Thus saith the Lord,” 
&c. (the writer has mistaken her vocation), “To Anna,” 
«Two launched upon Life’s Rough Sea,” “A Leaf from the 
Life of an Old Maid,” “Approach of Winter,” “A Long 
Day,” “My Dog,” “ Presents,” and “Oh, say not Life has 
no Pleasure!” 








Literary Notices. 





Booxs BY Matt.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From Lipprxcort, Gramno, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. By 
Francis Lieber, LL. D., C. M. French Institute, etc., author 
of “ Political Ethics,” “Principles of Legal and Political 
Interpretation,” “Essays on Labor and Property,” “On 
Criminal Law,” “Reminiscences of Niebuhr,” Editor of 
“ Penitentiary System in the United States, by De Beau- 
mont and De Tocqueville,” etc. etc. In two volumes. At 
mo period of the world has a knowledge of the true princi- 
ples of civil liberty and self-government been of more im- 
portance than at present. It is to the absence of this 
necessary knowledge that we must attribute the failures 
which we have witnessed in our own day of the numerous 
attempts made by the people of Europe to establish free 
governments. Those failures have plainly shown to us 
that there can be no political progress that is not accompa- 
nied by a true and practical idea of selfgovernment. In 
escaping from one state of despotism, we have seen them 
running into another still more abject and galling than 
the first. But, while witnessing and lamenting the mis- 
fortunes and disappointments of other nations, let us not 
be unmindful of our own duties and responsibilities. It 
will, in the end, be found as impossible for us to maintain 
our own national freedom without an enlightened appre- 


ciation of individual rights and the exact performance of 
political duties, as it has been for the people of Europe 
without similar aids to establish liberty upon the ruins of 
despotism. Hence the importance to American republi- 
cans of such elementary works as they have been from 
time to time favored with from the patriotic and laborious 
pen of Professor Lieber. 

From E. C. & J. Broprz, Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. On the plan of the author’s “Compendium of 
English Literature,” and supplementary to it. Designed 
for colleges and advanced classes in schools, as well as for 
private reading. By Charles D. Cleveland. This is a new 
and greatly improved edition of a work, the literary merits 
of which have been universally acknowledged. In the 
numerous and brilliant selections which make up the pages 
of this most desirable volume, we at once distinguish the 
refined poetical taste, the amiable sensibility, and the pure 
moral judgment of the author and compiler, and can there- 
fore thank him most cordially for introducing us to so 
great a number of his friends and acquaintances. For, 
truly, Mr. Cleveland does not claim to be on terms of 
friendly intercourse with all the authors from whose works 
he has made extracts, as he has evidently taken consider- 
able pains, while commending their genius and pointing 
out some of their beauties, to caution the unwary against 
their licentiousness and scepticism. In this particular, the 
work before us may prove an invaluable guide to inexpe- 
rienced persons who are just beginning to thread the rosy 
and fascinating, but often thorny and dangerous paths of 
modern literature. 


From Trcxnor, Reep, & Frewps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. By Thomas de Quin- 
cey. This beautifully printed volume comprises a number 
of selections from the author’s published and unpublished 
works. The subjects vary from grave to gay, and are full 
of that touching interest which the peculiarly sensitive 
genius of De Quincey never fails to impart to whatever he 
may deem worthy of discussion. 

THE INVENTIVE DRAWING-BOOK. By Wm.J. Whita- 
ker. This is the first course of an inventive drawing-book, 
on the principles of Pestalozzi, for the use of teachers and 
self-instruction, with a view to its adaptation to art and 
manufacture. We agree with the author in the following: 
“ Drawing is essential to all good education, and eminently 
useful in every branch of manufacture and art. It aids 
the workman in carrying out the productions of the man 
of science, and cannot fail to make him better understand 
the end for which he labors.” 

From Cuaries Scripner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. By J. T. Head- 
ley, author of “ Napoleon and his Marshals,” “ Washington 
and his Generals,” etc. etc. In two volumes. Several at- 
tempts have been made to write out the history of the 
second war with England. None of them, however, have 
been entirely successful, because none of them have been 
authentic or reliable. In the expression of their opinions, 
it has been discovered that their authors have been influ- 
enced. by party predilections, and that they have either 
sustained or condemned men and es, in d 
with their prejudices, instead of being guided in their de- 
cisions by well-authenticated facts and the truthfulness of 
circumstances. Even in the present effort to produce a 
correct history of the eventful period referred to, while we 
may admit the ability and the impartiality, and the good 
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intentions of the author, yet we cannot fail to question 
the correctness of the sources from which he has ga- 
thered the materials for his elegant volumes. Those 
who remember the political state of the country previous 
to, and during the war of 1812, will find no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the partisan feelings which pervade those his- 
tories that, like the present attempt, have been mainly 
founded upon old pamphlets, old letters, and old newspa- 
per paragraphs. It will require a statesman and an un- 
prejudiced historian of the highest ability to unravel the 
mysterious influences which hung over the country, and 
directed its destinies in that three years’ war. Up to the 
present time, it is unsafe to trust the character of the na- 
tion, or the reputations of contemporary actors in the social 
and political difficulties of that period, to the judgment of 
those who survive. Believing most sincerely in this view 
of the subject. we do not hesitate to say that the history 
before us is not, in our opinion, calculated to do full justice 
in sustaining the honor and dignity of the Ameritan charac- 
ter. Had the author confined himself to the narration of 
facts and events as they occurred in chronological order, 
he would probably have performed an acceptable servioe 
to many readers. But, inasmuch as he has undertaken to 
give us his deductions and opinions, some of which are, 
indeed, founded upon official documents, but the greater 
part upon old pamphlets, letters, and newspapers, we hope 
the present generation will not make up their minds in 
regard to their immediate predecessors upon such contflict- 
ing evidence, but will wait until some author of acknow- 
ledged ability shall arise to do justice to his country and 
countrymen, independent of every other influence but that 
of truth. 

FUN-JOTTINGS: or, Laughs I have takena Pento. By 
N. Parker Willis. The author informs us that, in recom- 
piling his past writings into volumes, these lighter ones 
have been laid aside, and they are now trusted to take 
their chance by themselves, appealing to whatever indul- 
gence may be in store for them. Those who are not fami- 
liar with Mr. Willis’s writings must not prejudge the con- 
tents of this volume by its title. We have not been able 
to discover anything in these sketches that would be likely 
to excite the reader to laughter, and have therefore con- 
eluded that the author has greatly mistaken his own 
powers, if he imagines he is a funny man. Several arti- 
cles, at least, among the contents of this volume, will be 
more likely to excite indignation and to draw tears than to 
create fun or merriment. Nevertheless, they all sustain 
the high literary reputation of the author. 


From E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

EGERIA;; or, Voices of Thought and Counsel for the Woods 
and Wayside. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of 
* Katharine Walton,” ete. This is a collection of maxims, 
aphorisms, and brief practical reflections upon various sub- 
jects, which will not fail greatly to interest the desultory 
reader. We have examined the contents of this handsome 
volume with some care and more profit, and, though there 
may be some opinions and sentiments with which we do 
not fully agree, they are not such as will cause us to esteem 
in a less degree than we have always done the purity and 
independence of the author’s principles. 

A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Walter Farqubar Cook, 
D. D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth edition. Revised and adapted 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
by a Presbyter of said Church. This is a work of deep re- 
search, and will afford matter of theological and historical 
interest to every class of Christian professors and contro- 
versialists, as well as to the members of the denomination 
for whose use it has been especially prepared. 
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From James Munroe & Co., Boston :-— 

A RECORD OF THE BOSTON STAGE, By W. W. Clapp, 
Jr. This is a very amusing, entertaining, and instructive 
book; in fact, it is an admirable production. Mr. Clapp 
has devoted much time to this work, and it is a complete 
history of the Boston stage from a very early period. A 
contemporary says: “The history of histrionic art and 
artists always must contain much of pleasant anecdote and 
valuable lesson, and, if successfully arranged, will da- 
guerreotyre the image on the ‘mirror held up to nature.’ 
Nor is this work of Mr. Clapp only of interest to Boston- 
ians. The general reader must feel interest in the early 
struggles of managers and actors in that realm of Puritan- 
ism, and in the tale of their subsequent fortunes, while 
each lover of the stage will be interested in learning the 
impression made by performers he has seen upon the criti- 
cal audience of ‘modern Athens.’ In this country, where 
not alone stars, but stock actors, too, are so migratory, the 
account of a sister city’s theatricals will naturally contain 
much of interest respecting those now in our midst; and, 
in addition, a notice, biographical and critical, is given in 
this volume of every eminent actor who has ever appeared 
in this country. So, from the first appearance of Hodgkin- 
son, Cooper, and Cooke, to a very late day, we have s com- 
plete and stable record of the drama’s flood and ebb in this 
country; and as the fame of an actor is, unassisted, so 
ephemeral, and his triumphs ‘ but stamped upon the mo- 
bile air,’ we regard this as a valuable addition to the his- 
tory of our time.” For sale by all the Philadelphia book- 
sellers. 


From Evans & Brittan, New Yor, through WILus 
P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— : 

THE PET BIRD, AND OTHER STORIES. By Cousin 
Alice. Kind, good, and pretty Cousin Alice, the best of 
story writers for the young, ay, and the old, too, there is 
nothing but goodness comes from your pen—instruction 
to the young in the pleasant guise of agreeable stories, 
The present volume contains “ The Pet Bird ;’ “ Keeping a 
Jourral ;” “ The Miracle;” “The Book of Violets ;” “The 
Two Godmothers ;” “The New Year's Gift;”’ “The Rock 
of Faults;” “Seeing the President ;” “The Boy Artist ;” 
“The Silver Pencil ;” “The Lost Child;” “Marion’s IH- 
ness;” “Maying;” “The more Haste the worse Speed;” 
every one of them excellent stories, and well calculated to 
instruct and improve the youthful mind. 

STORY OF AN APPLE. This is one of those amusing 
and attractive stories which will secure the attention of 
young readers by its simplicity, and imperceptibly lead 
them to the contemplation of high moral and virtuous 
principles. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
DERSON & Cu., Philadelphia :— 

THE MUD CABIN; or, the Character and Tendency of 
British Institutions, as Mustrated in thar Effects upon Hu- 
man Character and Destiny. By Warren Isham. This is 
a sad picture of the condition of the working classes of 
England, and we are sorry to say that it appears to be too 
well authenticated. Most willingly would we have be- 
lieved that the whole book was a vile slander upon the in- 
stitutions of a country that claims to be superior to the 
rest of the world in civilization and enlightenment; but 
we were reluctantly compelled to relinquish all doubts of 
the author’s integrity, when we came to consider the 
weighty evidences produced from parliamentary docu- 
ments, and from British writers on the condition of the 
working classes of their country. This volume is written 
in a spirited and indignant style, and warmly appeals to 
American sympathies in behalf of an ignorant, oppressed, 
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and starving people. It is astonishing, indeed, in view of 
all the facts relating to British institutions, and their 
effects upon the mass of che population, how the press of 
that country can venture to allude to the cruelty or the 
tyranny of any other government in existence. They 
have even had the temerity, however, to challenge com- 
parison with other courtries, and to boast of English 
liberty, and philanthropy, and civiiization, and prosperity, 
as far in advance of those of the whole world. Having thus 
prov -ked the investigation, they must abide the exposure 
which was certain to follow. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern Changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as Illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.8., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society of London; author of a 
“Manual of Elementary Geology,” “Travels in North 
America,” “ A Second Visit to the United States,” etc. etc. 
This is the sixth and entirely revised edition of this valu- 
able work, illustrated with maps, plates, and wood-cuts. 

READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CON- 
FIRMATION. Compiled from the works of writers of the 
early and of the English Church. By the author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “Gertrude,” &c. &c. This is a work which par- 
ticularly commends itself to the members of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Church. 


From Harper & Brornens, New York, through Linpsay & 
Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE, 
EDUCATION, AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” Corrected, vindicated, enlarged, 
in notes and appendices, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
With ‘an Introductory Essay, by Robert Turnbull, D. D. 
Philosophy, literature, and education are the subjects dis- 
cussed in this volume of near eight hundred pages. We 
learn from the preface that its contents have, in greaf 
part, been collected and translated in France and Italy; 
in Germany, many of the discussions have been separately 
translated. We learn, also, from the introductory essay, 
that the author, Sir William Hamilton, Bart., is Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
He was admired even when a young man for his extraor- 
dinary literary attainments. His friends called him the 
Walking Encyclopedia. De Quincey, a competent judge, 
pronounces this impression correct, and says tbat not iv 
the region of metaphysics alone, but in almost all other 
departments of knowledge, he was then even thoroughly 
read. His manners are simple and dignified; his whole 
character that of a great and’a good man, who evidently 
cherishes the deepest veneration for the great truths not 
only of “natural religion,” but of Christianity. Having, 
in our necessarily hasty examination of this volume, be- 
come greatly interested in its contents, we have done the 
best that time permitted to call attention to its great 
merits, and to the literary reputation of its learned author. 

A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LATE DR. CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Edited by bis 
son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. The admirers 
of Dr. Chalmers will find this a most profitable and inte- 
resting volume. 

TUE RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION; or, Bridles and 
Spurs for the Management of the Tongue. By George Win- 
field Hervey, author of the “ Principles of Ceurtesy.” There 
are some things in this book that will hardly receive the 
approbation of those who take the lead in fashionable cir- 
cles, and desire to be thought refined and eleganc in con- 
versation and manners. There is, however, a great deal 
of sound philosophy in the advice given by the author, 
which it will be hard for even highly polished and fashion- 
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able talkers to reject. But that which is of infinite im- 
portance is the effort he has made to establish his rules on 
the solid basis of Christian morality, and he bas succeeded 
admirably. 

MEN AND THINGS AS I SAW THEM IN EUROPE. 
By Kirwan. Those who may open this volume will regret 
to find that the reverend author saw so few things in 
Europe to admire, and met with so small a number of per- 
sons capable of administering to his pleasures. 


From Geores P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :-— 

A VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1351. By Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, of Yale College. Intwovolumes. With illustra- 
tions. These volumes embrace the travels and the inte- 
resting observations of a venerable scholar and gentleman, 
and therefore differ very remarkably, both in style and 
sentiment, from the journals put forth by the generality 
of those persons who pay hurried visits to the shores of 
Europe. We cannot, indeed, refrain from expressing what 
we feel on this subject, when, as now, we are compelled to 
acknowledge how much more valuable and important is 
the information, and how much more worthy of credence 
are the calmly matured reflections of the philosopher and 
the Christian, when compared with the crude and cen- 
sorious opinions drawn out upon trifles, and the hop-skip- 
and-jump conclusions of those who do not take the time, 
and, if they would, have not the ability or the charity to 
make wise comparisons, or to form just judgments. Many 
travellers go abroad pre-determined not to be pleased with 
anything, and all such very naturally find fault and 
grumble at everything. One of these petulant gentlemen 
we have just laid aside, sorry to find one so greatly en- 
dowed with a fluency of words so truly unhappy as to find 
8o few objects in his travels worthy of commendation. 

Professor Silliman was not one of the ordinary class of 
travellers here alluded to. But, then, he had the benefits 
of age and experience. He had visited Europe nearly forty 
years before he undertook his recent tour, and therefore 
knew what was best to be done to avoid difficulties and 
petty annoyances. Some of his precautions we will here 
mention for the benefit of future travellers. “With the 
advantage on the continent,” he says, “of an experienced 
and faithful courier, all matters of police, relating to pass- 
ports and baggage, were successfully arranged, so that we 
were never stopped, and rarely hindered, nor were we for 
a moment placed in fear.” And, again, he says: “To us, 
abstaining from all interference in the politics of Europe, 
the sublime and beautiful in nature, and the instruction 
they afforded in science; the monuments of antiquity ; the 
places rendered memorable by historical events, or by 
physical catastrophes; galleries of the fine arts; collec- 
tions in natural history; the triumphings of architecture 
and engineering; establishments of physical science, and 
of the useful arts; eminent individuals, and the face of 
buman society, presented sources of contemplation that 
were never exhausted. Safety, progress, and comfortable 
lodgings being secured, we made little account of petty an- 
noyances, and our history was therefore that of prosperous 
and happy travellers, protected on the sea and in every 
country by a kind Providence, and returned to their own 
land without an hour's interruption by sickness, and with- 
out the slightest accident.” 

We have made these extracts by way of presenting both 
encouragement and caution to such of our readers as may 
be preparing for a European tour. We have, however. an- 
other brief extract to make from the introduction, which 
embraces so true and definite a character of the entire 
work, that we are sure we could present nothing in rela- 
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tion to it that would be better understood. “If the reader 
is willing to accompany such a party”—as that described 
above—“ which was cheered by the companionship of well- 
educated and intelligent ladies, and impelled by the ardor 
and energy of young men, while years and experience add- 
ed the balance of caution, it is hoped that he will not be 
disposed to desert it in the progress of the journey, and 
that he will find it rich in the sources of entertainment 
and instruction, although perilous adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, which were never encountered, form no 
part of the story.” 

From J. 8. Reprreip, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrezer, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. In two 
volumes. This is a new and very neat edition of a stand- 
ard work. It has long since passed the ordeal of criticism, 
and all that can now be said in relation to it may be com- 
prised in a single sentence. It contains the memoirs of a 
man who was most eminent in all the higher attainments 
of literature, and who was greatly distinguished as an ora- 
tor and statesman; but he was strangely irregular in his 
business habits, and, at the same time, weak, though by 
no means abandoned in morals: and, being such, they 
will not merely interest the reader, but will presert the 
most salutary and impressive warnings to those who may 
be inclined to trust to the brilliancy of their wit, or to the 
resources of their genius, as the surest guarantees of either 
happiness or prosperity, of friendship, or even of common 
ebarity. 

From C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, New 
York, through A. Hart, Philadelphia :— 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING; or, Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds. With Practical Notes on Country Residences, Vil- 
las, Public Parks, and Gardens. By Charles H. J. Smith, 
Landseape Gardener, Garden Architect, etc. With notes 
and additions. By Lewis F. Allen, author of “ Rural Archi- 
tecture,” etc. This is a most valuable practical work, re- 
lating to a description of improvements which, if more 
generally encouraged, will greatly embellish our farms and 
country residences, and beautify the entire face of the 
country. We hope this book will receive the attention 
from landholders and others in our rural districts which 
its good taste and practical lessons so justly deserve. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Boston: “The Popular 
Educator.” Vol. 1, Nos. 4 and 5.—*Cassell’s Natural His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribe.” No. 1. Illustrated with 
handsome engravings. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Forged Will; 
or, Crime and Retribution.” By Emerson Bennett, author 
of “ Viola,” “ Prairie Flower,” etc. A story full of life and 
incident, inculcating excellent moral principles. 

From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “ Edith’s Legacy; or, the Longwoods of 
the Grange.” By the author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” This 
is a tale of submission, fortitude, and triumph. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: Parts 15 and 16 of the “ Works 
of Shakspeare,” reprinted from the folio of 1632. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia: “The 
Victim of Excitement,” etc. etc. By Caroline Lee Hentz, 
author of “Wild Jack,” “ Marcus Warland,” etc. This vol- 
ume, price fifty cents, contains thirteen of Mrs. Hentz’s 
popular tales. 
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From Fisher & Brother, Philadelphia: “ First Lessons in 
Music, and Book of Favorite Melodies, for Children.” Pre- 
pared for use in schools and families. By Ph. Bohr, Pro- 
fessor of Music, Philadelphia. 
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THE MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY 


CuemistryY is one of the most attractive of sciences. From 
the beginning to the end, the student is surprised and de- 
lighted with the developments of the exact discrimination, 
as well as the power and capacity, which are displayed in 
various forms of chemical action. Dissolve two substances 
in the same fluid, and then by evaporation, or otherwise, 
cause them to reassume a solid form, and each particle 
will unite with its own kind, to the entire exclusion of all 
others. Thus, if sulphate of copper and carbonate of soda 
are dissolved in boiling water, and then the water is evapo- 
rated, each salt will be re-formed as before. This phenome- 
non is the result of one of the first principles of the science, 
and as such is passed over without thought; but it is a 
wonderful phenomenon, and made of no account only 
by the fact that it is so common and so familiar. 

It is by the action of this same principle, “ elective affin- 
ity,” by which we produce the curious experiments with 
SYMPATHETIC INKS. By means of these, we may carry on a 
correspondence which is beyond the discovery of all not in 
the secret. With one class of these inks, the writing be 
comes visible only when moistened with a particular solu- 
tion. Thus, 1, if we write to you with a solution of sulphate 
of iron, the letters are invisible. On the receipt of our let- 
ter, you rub over the sheet a feather or sponge, wet with 
solution of nut-galls, and the letters burst forth into sen- 
sible being at once, and are permanent. 

2. If we write with a solution of sugar of lead, and you 
moisten with a sponge or pencil dipped in water impregna- 
ted with sulphuretted hydrogen, the letters will appear with 
metallic brilliancy. 

3. If we write with a weak solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, and you apply ammonia, the letters assume a beauti- 
ful blue. When the ammonia evaporates, as it does on 
exposure to the sun or fire, the writing disappears, but may 
be revived again as before. 

4. If you write with oil of vitriol very much diluted, so 
as to prevent its destroying the paper, the manuscript will 
be invisible except when held to the fire, when the letters 
will appear biack. . 

5. Write with cobalt dissolved in diluted muriatic acid; 
the letters will be invisible when cold, but when warmed 
they will appear a bluish green. 

We are almost sure that our secrets thus written will 
not be brought to the knowledge of a stranger, because he 
does not know the solution which was used in writing, and 
therefore knows not what to apply to bring out the letters. 

Other forms of elective affinity produce equally novel 
results. Thus, two invisible gases, when combined, form 
sometimes a visibie solid. Muriatic acid and ammonia are 
examples, also emmonia and carbonic acid. 

On the other hand, if a solution of sulphate of soda be 
mixed with a sclution of muriate of lime, the whole becomes 
solid. 

Some gases when united form liquids, as oxygen and hy- 
drogen, which unite and form water. Some solids, when 
combined, form liquids. 

Green rrom A Metat.—If nickel be dissolved in nitric 
acid, a beautiful green solution will be formed. 
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Curist Hxeatine tHe Sick.—We give in this number this 
splendid and costly engraving. It will be regarded, we 
hope, by our subscribers as an evidence of our never-failing 
wish to give them the best of everything. Our artist, Mr. 
Tucker, had orders to spare no expense or time to produce 
a perfect copy of the original picture by Benjamin West; 
and here it is now first engraved for a magazine, and as 
perfect as it is in the power of a skilful engraver to make 
it. 


Bropre, 51 Cana St., New York.—We are again indebted 
to the proprietor of this splendid estublixhment for the 
beautiful patterns of the Talma Maltese and Eglantine 
cloaks that grace this number. 

Our Fasuion Piates.—Look at them, ladies, and compare 
them. There is one thing more intrinsically valuable than 
their mere beauty. They are reliable, and no person, at 
least, in this part of the country, considers her taste correct, 
unless it is corroborated by the fashions in “ Godey.” 





Y¥e shall begin next year with a determination to have 
the largest monthly circulation of any magazine in the 
world, and we intend to merit it by making such a maga- 
tine as shall be indispensable to every family. In valuable 
receipts alone, procurable only through “the Book,” we in- 
tend to make the work for one year worth, at least, five 
dollars to every subscriber. This is only one department; 
of music, we give three dollars’ worth every year. Our 
work-table and embroidery are worth dotble the price of 
“the Book,” to say nothing of the literary department, 
model cottages, fashions, and steel engravings. No good 
housekeeper can refuse to take “Godey” when all these 
advantages are offered. 


We publish in this number a piece of poetry by Judge 
Brocchus, composed by him while on a journey across the 
Rocky Mountains as one of the judges of the United States 
for the territory of Utah. 

Tae Lapy’s Book Asroap.—We send copies of “ the book” 
to subscribers in Europe, the East and West Indies. But 
a few days since we received an order from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, for a club of ten copies. No doubt one of the copies 
was for her majesty, the queen. Well, it wil! benefit her 
or any other crowned head to read it, as we profess to teach 
that which is pure, useful, elevating, and dignified, and 
that which every well-informed woman, mother, and 
daughter should be acquainted with. 

“Iie has been compelled,” says the “West Chester 
Register,” “to reprint the August and September num- 
bers.” We have done nothing but reprint this year; it 
seems almost impossible to supply the demand. 

Ternis_e PeNaLty.—The “Greylock Sentinel” says: “ Any 
map who refuses to subscribe for ‘Godey’ for his ‘ better 
half’ should be made to sew on his own shirt-buttons.” 

Mars. Supier’s Patrerns.— We will receive orders for these 
inimitable patterns for ladies’ and children’s dresses, cloaks, 
mantillas, &c. 
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Wes wish all publishers who send us books would mark 
the price on them. It would save us a good deal of trouble 
in answering letters, and we could sell many more for them. 
All English publishers mention the price of the books in 
their advertisements. 

Tue “ Bieak Ilouse,” sy CuaRLes Dickens.—We can fur 
nish the above admirable work, fine edition, with plates, at 
$2,00. 

Common edition - - - - 

We are more modest than Thomas Moore, the celebrated 
poet. See what he says in a letter to his publisher :— 

To Mr. James Power. “My pear sik: The spring of 
finance is now quite dry with me, and ‘as a hart panteth 
after the water-brook,’ so do I after the water-mark of a 
Bank of England note. If you can spare me twenty pounds, 
I will repay it in March. 

Fel. 4, 1825. Yours, ever, 

We will simply alter it in this wise :-— 

Dear Subscriber: The spring of finance is now quite dry 
with me, and “as a hart panteth after the water-brook,” so 
do I after a three dollar note. If you can spare mie six 
dollars, I will repay it with another year of the “ Lady’s 
Book.” Yours, ever, L. A. Gopey. 

Tats is what La Bruyére would have said of the “Lady's 
Book” if it had been published in his day :— 

“ When a book raises your spirits and inspires you with 
noble and courageous feeling, seek for no other rule to judge 
by ; it is good, and by a good workman.” 


50 cents. 


T. Moors.” 


Friend Journal, N. I.—We do not wish to encourage the 
use of the “ weed,” but gentlemen will smoke, nay, even 
grave divines will do it. Then why not have a handsome 
case to keep their cigars in? 

More WIre-nuNTING Eprtors.—The “ Anderson Advocate” 
of 8. C. says :— 

“A word in your ear, friend Godey. We have repented 
of our wicked intention of living a bachelor. Since you 
have taken compassion on bachelor editors, we stand with- 
out excuse. We accept of your kind offices, and beg you 
to send on a specimen of your ‘ fair damsels;’ if the sample 
is fair, you may receive orders from our numerous bache- 
lors; both for ‘Godey’s Book’ and a ‘Filadelfy gal.’ She 
must be neither a Bloomer, nor a Caudle, nor a member of 
the Woman’s Rights Convention: nor must she understand 
boxing, for in that case there will be a row certain. Five 
new subscribers for one, equal to the model ‘ La Duchess.’ 
We shall await your next impatiently.” 

We can only apologize for the delay, friend “Trojan.” 
There is a good time coming, and a good wife also. But we 
will let you be heard :— 

“ By the by, friend Godey, what do you intend to do with 
that little matrimonial affair of ours? We see you have 
received our request. Can you accommodate us with such 
an article? Speak quick, for cold weather is coming. And 
since you put our proposition in your Magazine, we are 
kerflumux'd in this region.” 
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LETTERS CONCERNING THE Lapy’s Boox.—Miss K. R. M. 
says: “I believe myself and sisters have worked nearly 
every pattern published in ‘ the Book’ for the last two years. 
Your ‘work-table department’ is worth double the sub- 
scription price.” This speaks well for the clearness of the 
description accompanying the patterns. 


“gar sin: Being an advocate for the diffusion of litera- 
ture, and knowing of no better way to please and interest 
the ladies than to encourage them to read your ‘ Book,’ 
which I conceive to be one of the best now being published, 
I inclose ten dollars. 

Rep Lanp, Miss. 


“Deak smR: My lady’s and. gentleman’s book. Your 
publication is at hand. I say lady’s and gentleman’s book, 
because its rules and instructions answer for either sex 
almost equally well. I belong to the male sex, but, ne- 
vertheless, it is still to me ‘a treasure more precious than 
silver or gold.’ My only objection is to its motto ‘ excelsior,’ 
for it is already so rich and rare a gem that I cannot 
conceive how human genius could modify, refine, or 
better it. May its circulation speedily extend the vast 
creation o’er, and its pages illumine the mind and purify 
the heart of every person. 

WELLERSBURG, Pa. 


J. M. 8.” 


A. R. F.” 


“T acknowledge the receipt of the July number of the 
‘Summer Queen,’ which is really a splendid number. 
I think the colored ‘fashion plates’ cannot fail adding 
thousands to your already unparalleled subscription list. 
Your subscribers here are almost in ecstasies! Godey is 
the topic of the day! Always in advance, too, of all other 
magazines! The ‘ladies’ hail its advent as ajubilee! No 
flattery, but plain, candid, unvarnished truth; and I feel 
confident in asserting that my next remittance will prove 
the facts in the case. 

Wishing you success, I remain yours truly, 

Wasnrneton, Ia. 


Music.—We have received from J. E. Gould & Co.’s cele- 
brated music depot, 164 Chestnut St., the following pieces of 
music :— 

“I'll pray for thee,” melody from Lucia di Lamermoor, 
composed by Gottschalk. 

*‘ Repertoire des Jeune Pianistes Petites Fantaisies,” com- 
posed by Frederick Beyer. “The Child and the Stars,” as 
sung by T. Bishop. “The Hungarian Schottisch,” for 
piano forte, by Charles D’Albert. “Bouquet de Melodie,” 
for the piano, by Frederick Beyer. “ Lily Dale Schottisch,” 
introducing the popular melody of Lily Dale. “ Forest 
Dale, Polka brilliante,” composed by Gottschalk. “Cornet 
Schottisch,” by James Bellak. “The Water Sprite, Polka 
de Salon,” composed by Gottschalk. “Within a mile of 
Edinburgh Town,” as sung by Madame Sontag, arranged 
for piano forte. “If I could leave my Mary.” Comic song 
by James Bellak. 

It will be perceived that there are several compositions 
by Gottschalk; they are his first American copyrights. 
Beyer also contributes new editions of his Bouquet de Melo- 
dies, Repertoire des Jeune Pianistes, with English fingering ; 
a)l other editions have German fingering. 

Joun Owens’s ASCENT OF Mont BLanc.—If you want to while 
away an hour, if you wish to be amused and instructed, 
visit this popular exhibition. The description of a Yankee 
trying to get a dinner at a French Restaurant, with French 
in six lessons in his hand, is worth a dollar. The second 


part is the ascent, accompanied with beautiful and appro- 
priate scenery. The description of this part is as thrilling 
as the first part is amusing. 


Tue following true and excellent notice we take from 
the “ Easton Whig.” The writer has a true appreciation 
of Mr. Arthur :— 

“ Artuur’s Home Macazive.—In Mr. Arthur's writings 
there seems to be one grand object continually before his 
eyes, which shapes his subject and modulates his tone in 
the manner best suited for its accomplishment. He ever 
strives to inculcate some moral lesson, and we beeome 80 
interested in his subjects and characters that, before we are 
aware of it, we find his precepts most indelibly impressed 
upon our hearts. We believe him, then, wel] qualified to 
conduct a work of this kind, and his past success, as well 
as the present excellence of the ‘ magazine,’ fully justifies 
us in presenting this as the very best domestic work now 
published.” 

Srrone Pratse.—It was through the advice of Daniel 
Webster, who remarked to me some weeks before his 
death : “ Were I a young writer, I would sooner my writings 
would appear in ‘ Arthur's Home Gazette, than in any other 
paper of the kind in the Union.” The above was received 
by Mr. Arthur from a person who sent a MSS. for publica- 
tion. 

Artaur’s Home Gazette.—The “ Laurenceville Herald” 
says :— 

“ Unlike most of the Northern catch-pennies, it has never 
catered to the vices and follies of degraded and degenerate 
minds, but carefully eschewed that popular literature 
which, while it apparently condemns, openly displays every 
form and feature of vice Which the imagination of unchaste 
minds could create. Its tales are of a high standard of 
moral excellence, never allowing the picture to be dimmed 
by the introduction of a vicious or unchaste character.” 

General AGENcy FoR PERiopicats.—Many persons wish- 
ing to subscribe for different publications do not like the 
trouble of writing several letters. This may be obviated 
by sending the money to the subscriber, who will attend 
to all orders punctually, whether for publications monthly 
or weekly in this city or elsewhere. 

Any information asked for by any of our subscribers we 
will cheerfully give, if it is in our power. 

We will attend to purchasing any goods that may be de- 
sired, and will forward them at the lowest market price. 


“Book or THE TorLeT.—We have received a very neat little 
work with the above title, containing much desirable infor 
mation upon matters relating to the toilet, the means of- 
preserving the beauty and health of the skin, taking proper 
care of the teeth and hair, together with numerous receipts 
for perfamery, soaps, &c. Price 50 cents. Published by 
L. A. Godey, No. 113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.”—Lock- 
haven Tribune. 

Gopry’s GALLERY oF SpLenpID Enoravines.—The “ Shel- 
byville Banner” says :-— 

“ Number II. of Godey’s collection of splendid steel en- 
gravings has been received. It contains twenty-four well 
executed steel engravings, by the first artists, and four 
handsome wood-cuts, all for fifty cents! It is a nice parlor 
ornament, and the view of ‘the Tomb of Washington’ is 
alone worth the price of the whole number. Send for it 
if you want something nice.” P 

Tr is refreshing to see the pronoun J used, and especially 
so when the one who uses it says, “ J shall be very glad to 
continue the exchange, and J shall still continue to do the 
best Jcan for you.” The “ Littlestown Ledger” is the Z 
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Cuarzes Oakrorp’s Hat, Fur, and Fancy store iz the pride 
of Philadelphia. But our neighbor of the “Saturday 
Courier” has said all we can say, and we copy his article, 
vouching for the truth of every word of it :— 

“ With regard to Charles Oakford, we know him to be 
justly proud, not only of the exalted and influential po 
sition he now holds in his profession—superior to most, 
and second to none in America—but especially of the posi- 
tively smal] beginnings from whence his now gigantic trade 
has sprung. We have heard him remark, with no little 
satisfaction, that he commenced business with the enor- 
mous capital of $5 3714 cents! but with a determination to 
build himself a reputation for industry and integrity, 
which, with its reward, he could travsmit as a precious 
legacy to his children; and, what with laboring many a 
time eighteen out of the twenty-four hours, and keeping 
in view his invariable system of politeness and fair dealing, 
he has not been disappointed; but is now the proprietor 
of the most beautiful and extensive wholesale and retail 
hat establishment in the United States. 

“Oakford’s complete and inimitable manufactory and 
salesrooms are all under the same roof. The wholesale 
rooms are in the second story. His retail store below is a 
miracle of taste and beauty. Fifty feet of the front is oc 
cupied for the sale of gentlemen’s hats, caps, &c., exclusively, 
whilst the entire rear is used for the sale of ladies’ furs 
and bonnets, and boys’ and misses’ fancy hats and caps. 
The prices are all marked on the goods, and will be found 
as low, if not lower than in any other store; as, owing to 
bis immense sales, he can afford to sell at small! profits.” 

Tus LA Prerre Hovsr.—The handsomest and best ap- 
pointed hotel in the United States. At length we have a 
hotel that we can conscientiously praise. It is the Hotel 
of Philadelphia, and we question whether another can be 
found in the United States to compete with it in beauty, 
both of its exterior and interior. We know that clever and 
more gentlemanly landlords cannot be found anywhere in 
this or any other country. In its architectural character 
the “ La Pierre” is strikingly ornamental, and in its inte 
rior arrangements every feature that can minister to the 
comfort of the guests has been introduced. The furniture 
and decorations are rich, chaste, and elegant. A happy 
taste seems to have directed in these important matters, 
and placed everything in beautiful and complete order. 
In its character and management the “ La Pierre House” 
takes rank with the best hotels in the country, and it is a 
credit to the city of Philadelphia. 

Tue editor of the “ Fitchburg Reveille” agrees to publish 
all poetry which shall be sent to him, however faulty, 
“with a distinct understanding with readers and contribu- 
tors that it is under protest, and that his taste and judg- 
ment shall not be compromised by his disposition to oblige 
those who desire a space in the poet’s corner.” He would 
not undertake to do this if he received only one quarter of 
the poetry we do. It would fill his paper to the exclusion 
of all other matter. 


Covexs ror Brvpine.—We now have ready covers for 
binding the year, which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 





Iv our last number we noticed a work published in New 
York by Long & Brothgr, entitled “The Lawyer's Story.” 
We find the following notice in reference to the book :— 

A Mysterious Arram—We find the following curious 
story in one of our English exchanges, and as it relates to 
a couple of Americans, we give it a place: “The quiet 
little town of Hemmingford Abbotts, near St. Ives, Hunt- 
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ingtonshire, was recently visited by a young lady and geu 
tleman from the United States, under circumstances ti! 
have created considerable excitement in the neighborhond. 
The parties are brother and sister, and we believe are con- 
testants for the large property known as the Fitzherbert 
Manor Lands, situated in this county, which estates have 
for a long time been in dispute. As will be recollected, 
this property was formerly Crown Land, and was given by 
George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, to Herbert Fitz- 
herbert, Esq., who subsequently went to America. The 
right of the Prince to bestow Crown Land was contested, 
and the estate thrown into chancery. Herbert Fitzherbert 
died, we believe, in the United States, and his heirs-at-law, 
after the decision of the long-contested suit, entered into 
possession of the property. These heirs were a son and 
daughter. The arrival of the new contestants for this pro- 
perty created quite a stir among the fashionable circles. 
So far, however, but little has leaked out in reference to 
the real object of our Transatlantic visitors, who created 
the unusual stir in the locality above indicated. One of 
our reporters called at the hotel at which the strangers 
stopped, to gather the particulars, if possible, but found the 
parties had taken their departure very mysteriously, no 
one at the hotel having the slightest intimation of their 
business or their present whereabouts. It is said, upon 
what authority we know not, that a distinguished attorney 
from London accompanied them, and that some parties 
were subpcenaed to attend a private examination, but 
failed to appear, and have not since been heard of by their 
friends. Altogether there appears to be considerable mys- 
tery about this affair.” 


Turton ry Dancinc.—We bespeak for Mademoiselle 
Hazard—at Simes’s Building, corner of Twelfth and Chest- 
nut Streets—a fair chance of the patronage of the citizens 
of Philadelphia. Her mother was well known as one of 
the ablest of our teachers, and the daughter was always hor 
assistant. She is an amiable and accomplished young lady, 
and there is no teacher to whom we would sooner trust our 
children than to Mademoiselle Hazard. Her classes are 
now open. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“E. P. H.”—Forwarded the patterns from Mrs. Suplee by 
mail on the 12th. 

“A. L. B.”—Sent you music on the Ist. We made a se- 
lection from the establishments of Gould & Co. in Chestrut 
St., and Andrews in Spring Garden St. 

“C. H.”—Sent your cotton and October number by mail 
on the 2ist. , 

“8, 8."—A very young friend. The “ Book of the Toilet’ 
was sent you by return mail. The Balm of Mecca is eight 
dollars per ounce. The price of Miss Leslie’s “Behavior 
Book” is $1. 

Venice Soap is 25 cents per Ib. 

“ Estelle.”—Will see in this number the monograms R. 
D. H. 

“ A. H1."—The Baron’s Last Banquet is published in a 
volume edited by Epes Sargent of Boston, and for sale by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 

“TH. R.”—Grafula’s Waltz cannot be found in this sity. 

“J. L. M.”—Will find the receipt and many others for 
the hair in the “ Book of the Toilet.” Price 50 cents. See 
advertisement in October number of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

“ Effie’s” note received too late to answer in this number ; 
will be attended to in our next. 

“R. H. J."—Answered your letter about peach-stones by 
mail. 
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“ Mary S."—We will attend to all orders for music noticed 
our columns. 
i A. A. P."—Wrote you by mail touching the palm-leaf 


“ A, L. B.”—Sent your diamond ring by mail on the 12th; 
the price was $80. 

“0. B."—Your watch was sent on the 11th, the order 
was received on the 10th. 

“H. R. B.”—The coral bracelets will not be finished 
until the lst. They never have made them of that pattern. 

“H.W. N.”—Scott’s Military Tactics, price $2 00. 

“J. 0. J."—Speir and Surrene for dictionary, price $5 50. 
Chapman for drawing, price $3 00. Sent “ Toilet Book” by 
mail. 

“@. A. J."—The “Three Colonies of Australia” is the best 
book, price $1 75. 








Che Borrower's Department. 


TuE Mis. “ Western Pioneer” will please accept our thanks 
for the following :— 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book for September has been received, 
and is a beautiful issue. We invite our friends to see a 
copy of this truly deservedly popular work, for we are 
confident that it needs but a sight at it to insure your ad- 
miration and patronage. But recollect, you cannot take it 
from the office—this is our rule, and an imperative one too. 
Our old friend, Godey, objects to it; but even if he did not, 
we have no inclination to be totally deprived of our ‘ Book’ 
by lending it—and this is generally the case—/for a person 
that is too stingy to subscribe for it is generally too negligent 
or indifferent about returning it when borrowed.” 

And the Claiborne “Southerner,” for what he has said on 
the subject of these pests of the country press :— 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book.—The September number of this 
excellent magazine came to hand on Wednesday last. It 
is now in its forty-seventh volume, and has grown better as 
it has advanced in age. The ladies tell us it is their favorite 
magazine, on account of its superb colored fashion plates, 
magnificent steel engravings, embroidery patterns, music, 
poetry, and last, though not least, its prose articles. The 
September number is calculated to claim the attention and 
win the admiration of every lady in the Union. Our copy 
is not to loan. Godey has lots of them to dispose of.” 








“We would advise every lady who would consult her 
own interest to subscribe for the Lady's Book. We have 
heretofore been in the habit of lending our copy, but 
Godey says that such a course is not right, and that is the 
strongest veto that can be placed upon us, though we don't 
know that we could refuse to let the ladies look at the 
fine pictures, if they call at our sanctum. Would that be 
wrong, Mr. Godey?”—Mis. Tribune. 

“Nol” 


Tae Taunton “ Democrat” asks us to forgive him. It is 
hard to do so, but, as he is a bachelor, and has not half the 
comforts in life that we married men have, and in hope 
that lending the “Book” may get him a good wife, we 
forgive him. 

“There are a host of ladies’ magazines and newspapers 
published in the country, scarcely one of which can be 
compared to Godey’s Lady’s Book. If we had a—wife, we 
should be one of Godey’s subscribers, and what is more, 
should be absolved from the sin for which we sometimes 
suffer—of londing the copy we now receive. Godey, forgive 
us!” 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


9. Pearl. 
11. Friend-ship. 


10. Flattery. 
12. The four seasons. 


ENIGMAS. 

13. 
A tiny architect I am, 
Though once illustrious was my name, 
And towers and palaces you see, 
And temples vast designed by me. 
But now, though built with equal care, 
And perfect skill my fabrics are, 
A summer’s date is all they boast, 
Then scattered by the winds and lost. 


14. 
I’m often given to reflection, 
Yet learned men, with all their pains, 
Though searching with minute dissection, 
Have never proved that I have brains. 
I often murmur, yet withal 
No one can say I’ m discontented, 
And almost always have a fall, 
Yet a false step I ne’er repented. 
My motions various, with a spring 
Sometimes I come; I run, or roll. 
And ’tis a strange and wondrous thing, 
How oft I rush into a hole. 
I touch your lip, yet never kiss you; 
No life without my aid has thriven: 
Yet if too much, you hope I'l! miss you, 
Yes, even when I drop from heaven. 


15. 
In earth and air I am not found, 
Yet dwell in clouds and in the ground. 
I am the centre of the sun, 
Years by my help are said to run. 
Extinguish me, and in your sport 
You mar the country and the court: 
Both squire and duke you would destroy, 
And change a bishop to a boy. 
Hundreds and thousands without me 
Would lose their form, a@d cease to be. 
Without my aid what would be pure? 
Triumphant what? or what endure? 
What would be dug, or cut, or spun? 
And what concluded or begun? 
E’en Truth without me could not stand, 
Justice would perish out of hand, 
Virtue herself would take to wing, 
And Nature be a nameless thing. 


16. 

I am of paper, spotted o’er, 

And portraits of the court I show; 
I mark, with hieroglyphic lore, 

All points from which the wind can blow. 
With iron teeth I may be seen, 

Prepared to pull, to scratch, and tear; 
Iam a servile go-between, 

Ready all messages to bear. 
By me the sailor finds his way, 

And holds his path upon the deep ; 
Thousands by me are lel astray, 

And waste their health and lose their sleep. 
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The artist’s and the housewife’s tool, . 
I help them in their trade and thrift; 

By me the idler and the fool 
Of time and money is bereft. 











Receipts, Ve. 


To Bor. New Potators.—These are never good unless 
freshly dug. Take them of equal size, and rub off the 
skins with a brush, or a very coarse cloth, wash them clean 
and put them without salt, into boiling, or at least quite hot 
water; boil softly, and when they are tender enough to 
serve, paur off the water entirely, strew some fine salt over 
the potatoes, give them a shake, and let them stand by the 
fire in the saucepan for a minute, then dish and serve them 
immediately. Some cooks throw in a smal! slice of fresh 
butter, with the salt, and toss them gently in it after it is 
dissolved. This is a good mode, but the more usual one is to 
send melted butter to table with them, or to pour white 
sauce over them when they are very young, and served 
early in the season, as a side or corner dish. Very small, 
ten to fifteen minutes; moderate sized, fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 





New Potatogs in Burrer.—Rub off the skins, wash the 
potatoes well, and wipe themdry; put them with three 
ounces of good butter, for a smal! dish, and with four ounces 
or more, for a large one, into a well-tinned stew-pan or sauce- 
pan, and simmer them over a gentle fire for about half 
an hour. Keep them well shaken or tossed, that they may 
be equally done, and throw in some salt when they begin 
to stew. This is a good mode of dressing them when they 
are very young and watery. 

To Bort Poratogs (a new receipt).—Wash, wipe, and pare 
the potatoes, cover them with cold water, and boil them 
gently until they are done; pour off the water, and sprinkle 
a little fine salt over them ; then take each potato separately 
with a spoon, and lay it into a clean, warm cloth, twist this 
80 as to press all the moisture from the vegetable, and ren- 
der it quite round ; turn it carefully into a dish placed before 
the fire, throw a cloth over, and when all are done, send 
them to table quickly. Potatoes dressed in this way 
are mashed without the slightest trouble; it is also by far 
the best method of preparing them for puddings or for 
cakes. o 


To Roast om Bake Porators.—Scrub, and wash exceed- 
ingly clean, some potatoes nearly assorted in size; wipe 
them very dry, and roast them in a Dutch oven before the 
fire, placing them at a distance from it, and keeping them 
often turned; or, arrange them in a coarse dish, and bake 
them in a moderate oven. Dish them neatly in a napkin, 
and send them very hot to table; serve cold butter with 
them. One and three-quarters to upwards of two hours. 

Anotser WAY TO Roast Potators.—Parboil, rub off the 
skin, and put them into the Dutch oven, or, if there are 
embers, wrap them in two or three papers; wet the last, 
and cover them with the hot ashes, or bake them in the 
oven. Best of all, if the ashes are reduced and hot, to wash 
the potatoes clean, and bury them in them, which frecs 
them from all moisture. 

Scoopep PotaTors (entreméts), OR SECOND COURSE DISH.— 
Wash and wipe some large potatoes of a firm kind, and with 
a small scoop adapted to the purpose, form as many dimin- 
utive ones as will fill a dish; cover them with cold water, 
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and when they have boiled gently for five minutes, pour it 
off, and put more cold water to them; after they have sim- 
mered a second time, for five minutes, drain the water 
quite away, and let them steam by the side of the fire from 
four to five minutes longer. Dish them carefully, pour 
white sauce over them, and serve them with the second 
course. Old potatoes, thus prepared, have often been made 
to pass for new ones, at the best tables, at the season in 
which the fresh vegetable is dearest. The time required 
to boil them will, of course, vary with their quality; we 
give the method which we have found very successful. 

Friep Potatogs (entreméts).—After having washed them, 
wipe and pare some raw potatoes, cut them in slices of 
equal thickness, or into thin shavings, and throw them into 
plenty of boiling butter, or very pure clarified dripping. 
Fry them of a fine light brown, and very crisp: lift them 
out with a skimmer, drain them on a soft warm cloth, dish 
them very hot, and sprinkle fine salt over them. This is 
an admirable way of dressing potatoes. When pared round 
and round to a cork-screw form, in ribbons or shavings of 
equal width, and served dry and well-fried, lightly piled in 
a dish, they make a handsome appearance and are excellent 
eating. We have known them served with a slight sprink- 
ling of Cayenne. If sliced, they should be something less 
than a quarter-inch thick. 


Cotp Potators.—They may be cut in slices somewhat less 
than half an inch thick, and fried in like manner. They 
are sometimes fried with onions as an accompaniment to 
pork-chops, or a rasher of bacon. 

Masnep Potators.—Boil them perfectly tender quite 
through, pour off the water, and steam them very dry; peel 
them quickly, take out every speck, and while they are still 
hot, press the potatoes through an earthen collander, or 
bruise them to a smooth mash, with a strong wooden fork 
or spoon, but never pound them in a mortar, as that will 
reduce them to aclose heavy paste. Let them be entirely free 
JSrom lumps, tor nothing can be more indicative of careless- 
ness or want of skill on the part of the cook than mashed 
potatoes sent to the table full of lumps. Melt in a clean 
saucepan a slice of good butter, with a few spoonfuls of 
milk, or, better still, of cream; put in the potatoes after 
having sprinkled some fine salt upon them, and stir the 
whole over a gentle fire, with a wooden spoon, until the in- 
gredients are well mixed, and the whole is very hot. It 
may then be served directly, or heaped high in a dish, left 
rough on the surface, and browned before the fire; or it 
may be pressed into a well-buttered mould of handsome 
form, which bas been strewed with the finest bread-crums, 
and shaken free of the loose ones, then turned out, and 
browned in an oven. 


Oss.—More or less liquid will be required for potatoes of 
different kinds. For two pounds of potatoes add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one ounce of butter and one quarter-pint 
of milk or sweet creain. 

Potato OmeLeTTe.—It may be made with a mashed potato 
or two ounces of potato-flour, and four eggs, and seasoned 
with pepper, salt, anda little nutmeg. It should be made 
thick, and, being rather substantial, a squeeze of lemon 
will improve it. Fry a light brown 

Ovsrer Savsaces.—Beard, rinse well in their strained li- 
quor, and mince, but not finely, three dozen and a half of 
plump oysters; mix with them ten ounces of fine bread 
crums, and ten ounces of beef suet chopped extremely 
small; add a salt-spoonful of salt, one of pepper, half the 
quantity of cayenne, a teaspoonful of pounded mace, and the 
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third of a grated nutmeg; moisten the whole with the 
yelks of three unbeaten eggs and a spoonful of the whites. 
Work well together, and put in a cool place for two to three 
hours before it is used. Make into the form of sausages, or 
sausage-cakes; flour and fry them in butter, of a fine light 
brown. The fingers should be well floured for making up 


these sausages. 


Sea-weeps.—The mode of preserving large sea-weeds 
which will not adhere to paper and require gumming, is 
thus: After well cleaning and pressing, brush the coarser 
kinds of Algse over with spirits of turpentine, in which two 
or three small lumps of gum-mastic have been dissolved by 
shaking in a warm place: two-thirds of a small phial is the 
proper proportion, and this will make the specimens retain 
a fresh appearance. 

Lotion FoR A SPRAIN OR Bruise.—Add to one pint of ace- 
tated liquor of ammonia three ounces of spirits of wine. 
Shake well together, and apply as often as possible. 








Che Coilet. 


Corat Toors-Powprr.—Take four ounces of coral, reduced 
to an impalpable powder, eight ounces of very light Arme- 
nian bole, one ounce of Portugal snuff, one ounce of Havana 
snuff, one ounce of good burned tobacco ashes, and one 
ounce of gum myrrh, well pulverized. Mix them together, 
and sift them twice. 





Bercamot Perrume.—Take sixteen pounds of hair-powder 
and forty drops of Roman oil of Bergamot, and proceed in 
all respects as before, but do not leave the compound exposed 
to the air, for in this case the bergamot is so volatile that 
it will quickly fly off. 

To Extract Essences From FLowers.—Procure a quantity 
of the petals of any flowers which have an agreeable fra- 
grance, card thin layers of cotton, which dip into the finest 
Florence or Lucca oil, sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt 
on the flowers, and lay a layer of cotton and one of flowers 
alternately until an earthen vessel or wide-mouthed glass 
bottle is full. Tie the top close with a bladder, then lay the 
vessel in a south aspect to the heat of the sun, and in fifteen 
days, when uncovered, a fragrant oil may be squeezed away 
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from the whole mass, quite equal to the highly-valued otto 
of roses. 

To Exrract Frurr Spors.—Let the spotted part of the 
cloth imbibe a little water without dipping, and hold the 
part over a lighted common brimstone match at a proper 
distance. The sulphurous gas which is discharged soon 
causes the spot to disappear. 

To CLean Stix Stockines.—Wash your stockings in white 
soap liquor, lukewarm, to take out the rough dirt, then 
rinse them in fair water, and work them well in a fresh 
soap liquor. Then make a third soap liquor, pretty strong, 
in which put a little stone blue, wrapped in a flannel bag, 
till your liquor is blue enough; then wash your stockings 
well therein, and take them out and wring them. Then let 
them be dried so that they remain a little moist ; then stove 
them with brimstone, after which, put upon the wood leg two 
stockings, one upon the other, observing that the two fronts, 
or outsides, are face to fuce, then polish them with a glass. 
The first two soap liquors must be only lukewarm, the last 
soap liquor as hot as you can bear your hand init. Blonds 
and gauzes are whitened in the same manner, only a little 
gum must be put in the soap liquor before they are stoved. 


To MAKE Scovurrne Batis.—Portable balls for removing 
spots from clothes may be thus prepared: Fuller’s earth 
perfectly dried (so that it crumbles into a powder) is to be 
moistened with the clear juice of lemons, and a small quan- 
tity of pure pearlash is to be added. Knead the whole 
carefully together, till it acquiresthe consistence of a thick 
elastic paste; form it into convenient small balls, and dry 
them in the sun. To be used, first moisten the spot on the 
clothes with water, then rub it with the ball, and let the 
spot dry in the sun; after having washed it with pure 
water, the spot will entirely disappear. 


To TAKE Starns out or SiiKs.—Mix together in a phial 
two ounces of essence of lemon, and one ounce of oil of tur- 
pentine. Grease and other spots in silks are to be rubbed 
gently with a linen rag, dipped in the above composition. 

To MAKE FLANNELS KEEP THEIR COLOR AND NOT SHRINK.— 
Put them into a pail and pour boiling water on, letting 
them lie till cold the first time of washing. 





Centre-Gable 


TO MOTHERS. 


Tue following clever and touching little poem will need 
no introduction and no comment. Its grace and truth- 
fulness are its own best interpreters :— 


A MITHER’S BLETHER ABOUT HER BAIRN. 


That wean o’ mine ‘Il drive me daft, 
I solemnly declare; 

If I had bedlam in the house, 
It couldna plague me mair. 

He waukens up at skreich o’ day, 
Then rest wi’ him there’s nane, 

But rumblin’, tumblin’ up an’ down— 
Tt’s no’ a common wean! 
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He’s never out o’ mischief, an’ 
He never seems to tire; 

See! there he’s on the fender’s edge 
He’ll tumble in the fire! 

He’s at the door now! catch him, or 
He’ll whomle down the stair! 

He’s got the puir cat now, the wretch 
Is ruggin’ out its hair! 


Losh! now he’s got his faither’s book 
Wide open on his knee, 

And just observe the solemn look 
That’s in his bonnie e’e 

He canna read, yet louks as grave 
As chiel in gown and bawn; 
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But mair than he looks wise on things 
They dinna understan’. 


An unco wean; yet flyte on him, 
He only laughs an’ craws, 

Like his faither when he’s teasing me; 
An’ when I tak’ the taws 

An’ gie’m a skelp, I’m vexed, an’ wish 
I'd Jet the bairn alane; 

For he looks sae strange-like in my face, 
I couldna do ’t again. 


Gude keep us a’! the bairn’s asleep, 
His wee head on his arm; 

Now, wha could look in that sweet face 
An’ think o’ doin’ ’t harm, 

Although it’s fashous whyles? 
His wee cheek ’s like the rose, 

Or the crimson on the far hill-tap 
When gloamin’s gaun to close. 


Eh me! 


Sleep sound, wee pet! ye’re but a type 
O’ busy, warldly man, 

Whose hands are thrang, whose head is fu’ 
Wi? mony a scheme an’ plan; 

He rests na day nor night, until 
His bustlin’ life is past, 

An’ sleep—Death’s sleep—upon him creeps, 
As on my bairn at last. 
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RULES FOR THE HOTEL-TABLE. 


By a promise in our last gossip, we find ourselves com- 
mitted for a set of minute table-rules for novices in hotel 
life. 

In the first place, the lady awaits her escort, father, bro- 
ther, or friend, in the ladies’ parlor, and either takes his 
arm or follows his guidance into the dining-room, at the 
sound of the gong or bell. It is his place to find her a com- 
fortable seat, and to summon the waiter. If at breakfast 
or tea, his first inquiry will be “Tea or coffee?” and it will 
be brought on a tray without milk or sugar, both of which 
will be found within reach, and our novice need have no 
scruple in helping herself as freely as she chooses, In 
calling a waiter, it is scarcely ever necessary to use more 
than a sign, and a lady’s requests should be made in a low 
tone, with as few words as possible. 

“Pass the sugar ;” “Some of the tongue;” “Coffee ;” at 
the same time touching the empty cup, the spoon being 
laid in the saucer. 

At dinner, soup is always helped first. Let the waiter 
place it before you, if you wish it. Eat from the side of the 
bowl, not the tip, and be careful to avoid a sipping noise. 
You will find bread, a napkin, and a water-goblet or tall 
tumbler, at the right of your plate. That on the left be- 
longs to your neighbor, and will disarrange matters if you 
appropriate it. In having your plate changed, leave your 
knife and fork to be changed at the same time. Fish fol- 
lows soup—meat is never eaten from the same plate, as 
the flavor would be injured. Potatoes, mashed or plain 
boiled, are the only vegetables suitable for fish; eat it with 
your fork and a piece of bread. The covers from the meats 
and side dishes are not removed until soup is finished; do 
not ask for them before. Consul* the bili of fare, mean- 
time, and do not keep the waiter while you are making up 
your mind. Meats and vegetables are all removed, and 
the cloth brushed, before dessert is served. Pies are eaten 
with a fork alone, held in the right hand; puddings, jel- 
lies, whips, and creams with a spoon; fruit from vour 
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hand, if you choose, either peeling it or rubbing with your 
napkin. You need not fold your napkin on leaving the 
table, as they are fresh at every meal; though in a private 
family this is proper. 


PLANTS FOR A BALCONY DURING WINTER. 


TaoveH summer is past and the leaves have fallen, let 
us not forget that we may still enjoy the luxury of a few 
flowers to grace the exterior of our windows; and nothing 
among little things speaks of the inward comfort and 
cheerfulness of a home so truly as the appearance of the 
windows, whether provided with a balcony or not. But 
where there is any room for a few flowering plants outside, 
flower lovers need not be entirely deprived of their “ pets ;” 
and certainly when they come down stairs in the dull 
mornings, bright blossoms and green leaves are a refresh- 
ing sight, and attention to them an agreeable occupation. 
Now, presuming you have some kind friend possessing a 
conservatory to supply you, what shall we propose for the 
balcony? First of all, there must be the Laurestine, for 
that is almost always in flower during the dreary months 
of winter. It is so good, it will bloom on, whether the sun 
shines or shuts himself up behind the cold, dark cloud. 
There is next the pretty white-flowered Andromeda (flori- 
bunda), which, though it does not flower till early spring, 
is always green, and it is cheering to see anything green 
while the snow is lying on the ground. Another desirable 
plant for our purpose is the smal]-flowered Chrysanthemum, 
called the “Chusan Daisy,” from the resemblance which 
these flowers bear to the daisies of our fields in size and gene- 
ral form. They are usually of a cream color, shaded with 
rose; but they may also be had of other colors, as yellow 
and red. Some other kinds of Chrysanthemum, if they 
have been grown in a sheltered place out of doors, will also 
contribute much to enliven the window or balcony while 
the weather continues somewhat mild, as it often does for 
a great portion of the winter months—say from the middle 
of November till the end of January. Indeed, it is asto- 
nishing how much cold plants will endure, provided their 
pots are well drained; but cold, cutting winds—particu- 
larly the east winds—very soon kili them. The next on 
our list is the Jasminum nudicaule, which, as its specific 
name implies, has no leaves, or, at most, very few, while 
in flower; but it bas a profusion of pretty yellow blossoms, 
which begin to expand about the end of November, so that 
it is just now in season, and fine trim little bushes of it 
look very beautiful on a balcony. This plant is perhaps 
less hardy than the Laurestine, but it will also stand a 
great deal of cold, provided it is sheltered from sharp 
winds. It should be placed at the end of the balcony 
which faces the south, or which has the best aspect. It 
will also be an improvement to place a thin green-painted 
board behind it at the end. Indeed, every balcony on 
which plants are grown in winter should at least have 
some protection of this kind. Something like the preced- 
ing, in respect to its leafless habit at the time of flowering, 
is the deliciously sweet-scented Chimonanthus (C. fragrans), 
rather dingy, it is true, in point of show, but pretty enough 
when well looked into, and well deserving of a place in 
every young amateur’s “winter garden.” Of late years, 
some very beautiful sorts of daisies have been introduced 
to public notice; and though they are so very dwarf in 
habit, their glowing and elegant flowers are scarcely to be 
surpassed. A few pots of them may therefore be very ad 
vantageously distributed among the others, To these 
should be added the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), 
which has pretty pinkish flowers, and blooms in January. 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


A VALUED correspondent is right in thinking that at the 
North a collegiate education is of late not considered indis- 
pensable to a gentleman. The routine of mathematics and 
the classics, marked out generations ago, has been scarcely 
altered, while the pursuits for which boys are educated 
have rapidly progressed. Even allowing that were not so, 
we question whether the intellectual advantages gained 
have in the aggregate counterbalanced, to say the least, 
the self-indulgence and recklessness of college life, where 
boys are herded together, without female influence, and 
often in close contact, for a series of years, with those “ evil 
communications” which the influence of one depraved 
heart or character will spread through such a community. 
At a time, too, when the influence of example is most deep 
and lasting. No wonder that many a mother has reasoned 
thus, since the appearance of “ Pendennis,” has pointed to 
this moral, for her loved eldest, or only son. Apart from 
its socini and moral aspect, many a man distinguished in 
after years has borne testimony against the necessity of 
all boys. no matter for what position in life they are in- 
tended, passing the six most active years of physical exist- 
ence in an obsolete mental training. 

Very few men in this country are intended for a life of 
mental ease and elegant literary effort. Mercantile and 
mechanical pursuits are considered on a par with profes- 
sional, yet the planter and the merchant must still pass the 
curious, active, restless years of boyhood away from home, 
the genial atmosphere of female society, the busy interests 
they are to control, or the broad fields it is theirs to culti- 
vate, as they take their place among men. 

We have said more upon the matter, perhaps, than a 
light centre-table chat would warrant, but it is a mother’s 
place to watch over the development of her son’s tempera- 
ment and the natural bent of his mind, as well as the 
heart; and many a bright boy has been condemned as a 
blockhead, or obstinate to the last degree, because he turns 
away loathing from the dry husks of classical and mathe- 
matics? lore for the active pursuits of the workshop or the 
field. Gentlemen, and even elegant scholars, can be found 
who boast no alma mater save the affectionate care and 
judicious training of the home circle in their boyhood, and 
every year biots out the old prejudice for that genteel 
necessity, “a college education.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. L.” shall have the desired list repeated and en- 
larged in our next nursery article. We prefer a sponge 
even to a soft flannel. It should be fine and even in fibre, 
and carefully washed and sun-dried daily. For cleansing 
the fine particles of sand and gravel from a new sponge, 
the following is a druggist’s rule: After a thorough wash- 
ing in hot soapsuds, let it dry in the sun, and then, when 
the moisture has entirely evaporated, shake or beat it well, 
and the sand and gravel will fall out, leaving it freer than 
any amount of rubbing or squeezing while soft. 

“Ewa” will find it quite as economical in the end to 
send her costly lace set to a professional getter-up of mus- 
lins. It is taught to them as an art, and requires long 
practice and peculiar preparations of gum, etc. In Eng- 
land and on the Continent, it is often a large and profitable 
business. A London establishment, for instance adver- 
tising, “ Mrs. Worth, Lace Cleaner and Mender to Her Ma- 
Jesty,” as prepared to “restore ancient lace, and arrange it 
into elegant articles of costume; clean and repair every 
description of foreien and British point.clean India shawls, 
gold, silver, and Leetle-wing muslins, cclored embroideries 





and baréges.” “Clear-starching, gouffering, crimping, pink- 
ing, and glue-clearing,” are also attended to in this most 
convenient establishment 

“Marraa L. C.” has our sympathies in her vain attempts 
to cure those troublesome excrescences, warts. We have 
never suffered from them, but have known ladies to whom 
they were a mortification for years. We have no faith, 
however, in any “charms or counter-charms,” and know 
of but one outward application likely to have any effect. 
Some wag says: “ Pat your mouth close to the wart, and 
tell it in a whisper that, if it will not go away, you will 
burn it out with caustic. If it doesn’t take the hint, be as 
good as your word.” This is done by dipping the end of 
the roll (nitrate of silver) in water, and rubbing it over the 
wart; repeated doses may be necessary, but it is called an 
effectual cure. No alarm need be caused by the blackness 
which is left by the application; it is the harmless effect 
of the remedy, not of the disease. 

“ A Boarpine-Scuoo. Grew” will not find any of the pow- 
ders advertised to answer her purpose. Indeed, we take 
the opportunity to make an earnest protest against all de- 
pilatory powders. They often contain quicklime and even 
arsenic, and only act chemically on so much of the hair as 
is above the surface, leaving the root, and injure the skin 
by contact. The stray lock on the nape of the neck may 
be easily disposed of, by twisting it closely and turning it 
up with a single hair-pin, before the front hair is passed 
around the braid or twist. It is thus severed and con- 
cealed. Nothing is more vulgar than the attempt to 
heighten the forehead by removing the hair at the parting. 
It is sure to betray itself. 

“N. H. H.”"—Parrots do not live on bird-seed, as the ca- 
nary, etc. Biscuits or rolls steeped in milk is a safe diet 
for them. If fed on meat or dainties, they become un- 
healthy; their plumage gets disordered, and they some- 
times bite it out from the wings. All birds require clean- 
liness, fresh air, and a daily bath. 

“A Concert-Gorr” will find any species of rigolette too 
thin for the present season, unless in a close carriage. A 
worsted hood or scarf, though less becoming, is the best 
protection. 

“Annie.” —Tnere is a lighter smoking-cap, and more suited 
to her purpose. We will give it in our work-table depart- 
ment before long. 





Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Eilitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, te be addressed to the care of L.A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jeweiry from Bailey’s, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1st.—Dress of plain colored ross silk, very full skirt, 
gathered in hollow plaits into the waist, which is short, 
and fits closely to the figure. A rolling collar is lined 
with a deep shade of primrose, the sleeves are faced to cor- 
respond, and a broad piece of the same extends from the 
waist to the hem. Collar and sleeves to correspond of 
needlework. Hair in waved bandeaux, with a light lace 
lappet. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of rich tan-colored silk, trimmed with 
bands and bows of watered ribbon, a shade darker. A 
basque waist, and sleeves to correspond. The hair is part- 
ly concealed by a dress cap, with rose-colored ribbons. 


CHITCHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


We cannot better describe the winter style of making up 
dresses than by a plain detail of some that have appeared 
from the shops of our fashionable modisées, both for the 
street and for evening. 

Black silks, both plain and brocaded, are in season this 
month. One of the handsomest we have seen has a double 
skirt, the upper being almost. twelve inches shorter than 
the principal one. It is opened on the right, tunic-fashion, 
and bordered by a broad watered silk ribbon, of a bright 
violet shade, which makes a beautiful contrast. This rib- 
bon is laid on flat, and a band of the same encircles the 
lower skirt. The tunic is fastened together on the right by 
bows of ribbon with flowing ends.. The body is made a 
basque, trimmed with the same; sleeves very wide, open 
on top, and tied with a bow and flowing ends. Small flat 
bows are placed down the front of the basqu«. This is, of 
course, elaborate and costly; but the style may be imitated 
in much plainer materials. Ribbon bows upon basques 
and sleeves are decidedly a favorite fashion this winter, 
ribbon trimming of every description being principally 
used for dresses, cloaks, mantles, and sacques. 

Another walking-dress is of plaid poplin, the skirt very 
fall and wide. The waist is rather short and round, as 
there is a slight fulness from the shoulders, belted in with 
a small gold or silver buckle. The trimming is of thick 
plaid ribbon to correspond, drawn by the threads on each 
side, and running in a straight line from the throat to the 
hem of the skirt, which is set on in broad hollow plaits. 
The sleeves are close on the shoulder, very wide, and cut 
up in front, trimmed with drawn ribbon. It will be no- 
ticed that basques and round waists are equally fashion- 
able, and should be selected in with the height 
and style of one’s figure; a round, slender waist looking 
daintily when belted, while a flat, tall figure is improved 
by the projection of the basque. Cashmere and merino 
dresses are closed to the throat; many are made, as in the 
past winter, however, to be worn open or closed, according 
to fancy. 

We have noticed a very delicate morning-wrapper or 
dressing gown of printed flannel, as soft almost as thibet 
cloth. A white ground, with delicate blue figure. The 
front breadths are in one piece from the throat to the hem 
of the skirt, fitted loosely to the form. The back breadths 
are plaited upon a waist or body. Over this is a loose 
sacque basque with wide sleeves, the under dress being 
fastened around the waist by a heavy blue cord and tas- 
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sels. Four or five parallel rows of blue velvet ribbon, laid 
on flat, form the trimming down the front and around the 
sacque and sleeves. This style can also be prettily imitat- 
ed in far less expensive materials, plain mousseline, cash- 
mere, or merino, with a contrasted velvet trimming. 
There is a kind of twilled chintz in a bright palm-leaf, 
cashmere pattern, used for single wrappers. Where warmth 
is required, we advise a silk lining, even if it be the dis- 
carded skirt of some old dress, as it is soft and light. One 
thickness of wadding is sufficient, and the quilting need 
not extend farther back than the front breadth. Wocl 
wadding is always preferable when it can be obtained for 
skirts, wrappers, or cloaks, especially for infants; with 
more warmth, it has greater lightness than cotton. 

Our own advice, to every lady who can afford it, is never 
to be unprovided with one of these wrappers, or dressing- 
gowns, as they are more commonly called. They can be 
made almost as cheaply as any other dress, and are far 
more convenient in health, while to an invalid the comfort 
can only be known by experience. The most common 
style is to have them faced with some silk that contrasts 
with the color of the material, set on with 2 cord, and 
wider at the bottom than towards the waist. They are 
fastened with a row of buttons on each side, and a loop of 
cord matching in color. The sleeves are loose and open, 
faced with the same silk, and a small collar to correspond 
gives a neat finish about the throat. There is no waist 
lining, lacing, or whalebone needed, and, for lying down, 
are as comfortable as a night-dress. It is well to have the 
buttons set back about an inch from the edge, and placed 
an inch and a half apart from the throat to the waist, to 
prevent gaping; the loops can be left unfastened if worn 
with a chemisette. For summer, chintz, gingham, or a 
cheap foulard will be found very comfortable, without lin- 
ing. For gingham or chintz, use linen buttons and cord. 

A correspondeat wishes us to describe plain dresses for 
the convenience of those who are their own mantuamak- 
ers, or choose less costly materials. Merinoes, mousseline- 
de-laines, cashmeres, and chintzes may be made without any 
trimming on the skirt, and still be perfectly in the fashion. 
For thick materials, the skirt is generally plaited, instead 
of gathered, the plaits almost an inch in width. The 
waists are worn of moderate length, sloping out at the bot- 
tom, instead of compressing the waist above the hip, and 
giving the chest full play. Nothing is more decidedly un- 
fashionable than a waist reduced to a straight line, and 
drawn in across the breast. Stiff whalebones give it this 
appearance. A French dressmaker splits them as thin as 
possible, so that they yield to the natural shape of the 
figure, and this is one secret of their style. Plain dresses 
are mostly made open in front, with a bodice not very long 
or sharp; evening or party-dresses only have the long 
point. Some have a slight fulness from the shoulder to 
the waist, and are worn with belts. Most trimming is now 
put on flat, instead of edging the sleeves, etc. Narrow 
ribbon, galloon, braid, ete. are principally used. In 
mourning, folds of the same; black silk or crape is most 
appropriate, put on like a binding, of moderate width, or 
flat with a cord. Loose sleeves, of moderate width and 
length, are still in favor. They should round into the arm 
towards the opening, instead of having the seam straight. 
If undersleeves are considered too much trouble, they can 
be gathered into a moderate wristband. Bishop sleeves, 
large on the sh , or shoulder caps, are not worn, 
however. Fasuton. 
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